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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FLASH  HOUSE  IN  TRIANA. 

In  the  suburb  of  Triana,*  opposite  the  an- 
cient Torre  del  Oro,  stands  a  single  house, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  gloomy  and  ruinous  out- 
side, and  although  it  is  neither  an  inn  nor  a 
wine-shop,  serves  frequently  as  a  rendezvous 
and  place  of  diversion  for  the  young  lads  and 
girls  of  the  lower  classes,  who  inhabit  almost 
exclusively  this  part  of  the  suburb.     The  master 

*  The  suburb  of  Triana,  is  situated  opposite  to  Seville, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  the  same  reputation  as  those  of  the  Trastevere  in 
Rome. 
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was,  or  is  still,  by  the  grace  of  God,  known  to 
the  whole  Barrio  cle  Triana,  and  far  around  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  the  squinter  of  Triana, 
el  tuerto  de  Triana ;  or,  el  tio  Eusebio,  and 
his  more  intimate  male  and  female  friends  were 
accustomed  to  call  him  by  way  of  distinction, 
only  el  tio.* 

This  worthy  had  carried  on  contraband  trade 
in  his  youth,  and  had  been  concerned  in  many 
still  worse  proceedings  since.  In  his  old  age, 
however,  he  reposed  upon  his  laurels,  and 
exercised  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  over 
all  the  young  and  daring  fellows  of  the 
suburb,  in  which,  indeed,  such  characters 
always  abound.  They  submitted  themselves  to 
this  sort  of  guardianship  so  much  the  more 
willingly,  that  they  could  not  only  reckon  upon 
the  advice  of  the  experienced  veteran  in  every 
difficulty  into  which  they  might  fall,  on  the 
thorny  path,  which  lies  so  close  on  the  confines 
of  the  law  on  the  one   hand,  and   so  near  the 


*  The  expression  Tio,  Uncle,  is  applied  to  elderly  peo- 
ple, somewhat  as  father  is  in  Germany. 
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gallows  on  the  other;  and  which,  in  Spain, 
strong  passions,  bold  courage,  and  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  seduce  many  a  fine 
young  man  to  follow. — It  was  not  only,  then, 
on  the  good  advice  of  the  squinter,  but  on  his 
protection,  too,  that  his  adherents  might  reckon ; 
and  this  last  was  an  advantage  by  no  means  to 
be  despised — for  the  tuerto  enjoyed  no  less 
consideration  with  the  lower  class  of  under- 
strappers and  helpers'-helpers  of  the  law,  than 
he  did  with  their  natural  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors, the  noble  race  of  gentlemen  above 
named. 

The  frequent  hostilities  and  constant  inter- 
change of  victory  and  defeat — the  mutual  emu- 
lation of  cunning  and  boldness,  which  had 
existed  between  him  and  the  servants  of  the 
law  during  his  active  life,  had  gradually  lapsed 
into  a  kind  of  honourable  truce  founded  upon 
mutual  respect,  during  which  both  parties,  with- 
out neglecting  the  strictest  vigilance,  showed 
their  esteem  for  each  other  by  all  sorts  of  small 
civilities  and  attentions.  For  instance,  no  Al- 
guazil  would  ever  think  of  executing  a  warrant 
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of  arrest,  or  any  process  of  that  nature,  against 
a  protege  of  the  worthy  Father  Eusebio,  with- 
out giving  the  latter  a  hint  before  hand,  and 
then  means  were  always  to  be  found  to  get  the 
offender  out  of  the  way,  till  the  pressing  danger 
was  over,  and,  indeed,  these  worthy  servants  of 
the  law  could,  in  cases  of  necessity,  be  as  blind 
as  painters  are  accustomed  to  represent  their 
mistress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Squinter  was  always 
ready  to  keep  his  young  proteges  within  proper 
bounds,  in  order  not  to  bring  the  indulgent 
bloodhounds  into  too  great  embarrassment 
between  their  feeling  of  tenderness,  and  their 
sense  of  duty ;  and  he  was  especially  rigid  in 
insisting  that  the  fees  which  the  latter  required 
for  their  civilities  should  not  be  withheld  from 
them.  Indeed,  he  would  help  sometimes  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  his  friends  the  catchpolls, 
criminals  who  were  strangers  to  his  usurped 
authority,  or  despised  it.  "  For  without  order 
and  laws/'  said  the  worthy  man,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  thing  to  subsist  in  this  world." 

Should  the  excellent  novel  of  the  great  Cer- 
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vantes,  called  Rinconete  and  Cortadillo,  per 
chance,  be  known  to  any  of  our  readers,  it  may 
appear  to  them  that  in  this  worthy  person  just  de- 
scribed, we  borrow  and  copy  from  it,  that  excel- 
lent gentleman,  Monipodio,  who  figures  in  that 
narration.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  we  can 
only  say,  in  reply,  that  the  blame  of  the  coinci- 
dence attaches  not  to  us,  but  to  the  circum- 
stances which  ordained  that  only  a  few  years 
ago,  exactly  such  a  Monipodio  the  Second  car- 
ried on  his  business  in  Seville,  and  perhaps  that 
he  does  so  at  this  moment,  unless  he  has  since 
been  called  to  a  higher  sphere  of  action.  The 
last  supposition,  in  its  most  favourable  sense, 
is  not  an  improbable  one ;  since  the  squinter  of 
Triana  took  no  insignificant  part  in  the  glorious 
restoration  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
helped  with  distinction  to  twine  that  crown  of 
laurels,  which  decks  the  illustrious  brow  of  the 
conqueror  of  the  Trocadero,  the  restorer  of 
Ferdinand,  and  benefactor  of  Spain  ! 

Tio  Eusebio,  loved  to  see  the  young  people  of 
his  acquaintance  about  him,  and  willingly  cleared 
his  house  for  their  festivities ;  its  retired  situa- 
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tion,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  river,  being  possibly- 
very  desirable  to  many  of  those  who  fre- 
quented it. 

A  numerous  company  then,  had  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  dwelling  of  El  Tuerto, 
on  the  same  night  in  which  the  murder  of  the 
Marquis  of  Penaflores  took  place  at  Mairena. 
They  had  chosen  this  part  of  the  house,  not 
only  because  it  offered  the  most  agreeable  place 
for  assembling  at  that  season  of  the  year,  but 
also  because  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  habitable 
part  of  the  building,  if  we  except  a  single  apart- 
ment which  opened  on  the  ground  floor  to  the 
court,  in  which  the  master  of  the  house  himself 
was  accustomed  to  repose ;  as  was  sufficiently 
indicated  by  a  mat  spread  out  on  the  floor,  an 
old  guitar,  a  tremendous  (trabuco)  or  mus- 
ketoon  against  the  wall,  a  great  clay  water- 
jug  in  one  corner,  and  an  oaken  chest  in  the 
other. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  door  hung  a  coarse 
black  crucifix,  and  beneath  it  was  a  broken  basin 
with  holy  water.  Around  the  court  ran  a  colon- 
nade, of  which  the  penthouse  roof,  had  fallen  in 
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here  and  there,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  building, 
which  was  rather  extensive,  bore  signs  of  the 
greatest  dilapidation.  The  doors  were  broken 
to  pieces,  or  else  not  forthcoming  at  all ;  the 
floor  torn  up,  and  every  thing  dreary  and  dark : 
the  window-shutters  alone  were  carefully  shut 
and  barricadoed  on  the  inside. 

Ruins  of  the  kind  just  described  are,  unfor- 
tunately, too  often  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
Spanish  towns,  and  are  the  consequences  of 
their  diminished  population  and  general  decay ; 
but  in  what  way  the  squinter  of  Triana  had 
come  into  possession  of  this  piece  of  masonry, 
whether  it  was  really  his  property,  or  whether 
he  was  only  there  by  sufferance  of  the  owners, 
or  entirely  forgotten  by  them,  we  are  not  able 
to  relate.  Let  it  suffice  that  El  Tuerto  was 
honoured  as  master  of  the  house  by  all  his 
guests. 

The  guests  themselves  were,  from  their  dress, 
conversation,  and  gestures,  so  called  Majos 
and  Majas.  We  have  already,  on  another  oc- 
casion, explained  what  these  expressions  sig- 
nify; and  from  what  we  there  observed,  the 
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reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  exact 
idea  of  the  tone  and  character  of  this  respect- 
able society. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court  a  numerous  group 
had  assembled  round  a  couple  who  were  danc- 
ing the  fandango  to  the  twang  of  the  guitar 
and  the  clattering  of  the  castanets,  amidst  the 
loudest  applause  of  the  spectators.  Some 
planks,  put  upon  a  few  blocks  of  stone,  formed 
a  long  table  at  one  side  of  the  court,  on  which 
lay  some  wine-skins,  glass  cans  with  liquors, 
preserved  fruits,  and  sweetmeats  of  different 
kinds,  oranges,  figs,  melons,  and  grapes,  besides 
sausages  and  hams.  All  these  things  lay  in 
confusion  and  mixed  together,  as  each  person 
of  the  society,  according  to  the  old  custom  at 
such  refrescoes  (which  we  perhaps  should  call 
picnics),  had  brought  his  provisions  with 
him. 

On  one  side  of  the  table,  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  court,  which  indeed  was  only  lit  by  the 
silver-beaming  moonlight,  sat  a  man  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  with  his  broad  hat  pulled  down 
on  his  face ;  and  before  him  stood  the  master 
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of  the  house,  with  folded  arms,  and  anxious 
countenance,  engaged  in  secret  and  eager  con- 
versation. 

Father  Eusebio  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
powerful  and  somewhat  corpulent  figure.  His 
countenance  (otherwise  not  ill-featured)  had 
an  expression  of  wildness  and  malice,  which 
was  increased  by  the  squint  of  his  glittering 
eyes,  and  by  a  formidable  pair  of  whiskers. 
His  raven-black  hair,  mixed  with  gray,  was 
held  together  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  by  a  comb, 
in  a  sort  of  twist  called  a  Mono.  His  clotluDg 
was  that  of  an  elderly  man  of  the  lower  class 
of  people;  a  short  jacket,  short  breeches  of 
coarse  black  stuff,  yellow  leather  gaiters  up  to 
the  knees,  and  a  broad  red  sash  round  the  body, 
completed  his  dress. 

The  dancing  couple  had  just  concluded  the 
fandango,  amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  cry  of  "  Viva  la  gente  morena  ;"*  when 
the  female  dancer  stepped  up  to  the  master  of 

*  Gcntc  morena,  the  brown  people.  The  common  peo- 
ple in  Andalusia,  are  thus  called  in  jest,  and  call  them- 
selves so. 

B  3 
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the  house  and  said,  "  It  is  not  at  all  pretty  of 
your  daughter  to  stay  out  so  long,  whilst  we 
are  assembled  here  to  celebrate  her  fete-day ; 
for,  although  all  the  world  calls  her*  la  Luciente 
(the  brilliant)  yet  she  was  christened  Auselma, 
and  this  is  her  saint's  day,  and  you  Jose,"  she 
said,  putting  her  arms  akimbo,  and  turning 
towards  the  concealed  man,  "  why  do  you  sit 
there  in  the  corner  like  an  owl,  ha,  you  salted 
one  1  hero  of  my  soul,t  will  you  try  a  fandango 
with  me,  my  treasure?  or  have  you  left  off 
loving  me  V 

The  girl  was  proceeding  to  excite  herself  to 
the  greatest  rage  of  jealousy,  when  Father 
Eusebio  interrupted  her  in  a  measured  deep 
tone  of  voice  ;  "  Be  still  Morenita,  my  daughter, 
every  thing  has  its  season,  and  Jose  is  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  faithless  to  such  a 
girl  as  you  are,  but  the  present  is  no  time  for 

*  Such  nicknames  (noms  de  guerre)  are  very  cus- 
tomary in  Spain. 

f  However  extraordinary,  these  and  similar  terms  as 
"  Salada"  and  "  valeuton  del  alma,"  may  sound,  when 
translated,  yet  they  are  too  characteristic  to  allow  of  their 
being  replaced  by  any  other. 
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him  to  be  dancing  the  fandango.  Children,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  others,  who  had 
gradually  assembled  round  him,  "  I  have  often 
told  you  these  times  are  not  like  the  old  times  ; 
but  you  are  young  and  will  not  hear.  Yes, 
yes,  since  this  new  affair  which  they  call  con- 
stitution, it  has  become  hard  for  an  honest  man 
to  live.  Well,  that  will  not  last  long,  and  the 
pitcher  goes  to  the  well  till  it  breaks.  Patience, 
and  shuffle  the  cards."  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  added,  i(  But  what  news  do  you 
think  the  worthy  Jose  here,  brings  ?  The 
children  of  Ecija  have  been  surprised  by  the 
Marquis  of  Penaflores,  God  confound  his  whole 
race !  Pedro  Gomez  and  three  others  have 
been  killed.  Jose  and  a  new  one,  Christoval 
Moreno,  alone  escaped." 

This  information  was  received  with  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  by  the  hearers,  and  the  escaped 
robber  was  assailed  by  questions  on  all  sides ; 
he,  however,  interrupted  his  gloomy  silence  only 
by  isolated  curses. 

"  Believe  me,  children,"  began  again  the 
master  of  the  house,  after  a  pause — "  The  Li- 
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berals  and  the  constitution  are  guilty  of  every 
evil.  According  to  them,  every  thing  must 
be  different  from  what  it  was,  and  nothing 
as  it  is  will  do — they  want  to  disturb,  and  to 
sweep  away  every  thing.  God  knows  if  I  shall 
keep  my  house  here  long.  l  Well,  every  one 
for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all  V  but  what  will 
la  Luciente  say,  when  she  hears  that  Pedro 
Gomez  is  dead  ? — the  girl's  blood  is  far  too  hot ! 
and  what  shall  we  do  with  poor  Jose  ?  I  can- 
not keep  him  here — the  times  are  altered, 
the  good  old  days  are  past  away.  It  was 
but  yesterday,  that  Don  Fulgencio,  the  Escri- 
bano  told  me  he  could  no  longer  keep  one 
eye  shut,  that  he  was  too  closely  observed 
by  the  superiors.  A  curse  light  on  all  Free- 
masons and  all  Liberals  !" — "  Amen,  Jesus  !" 
repeated  many  voices — "  Eh,  father,"  said  a 
pretty  young  girl,  interrupting  him — "  why  do 
you  abuse  the  Liberals  so  ?  I  know  for  cer- 
tain, there  are  many  good  people  amongst 
them/1 

"  Only  see  the  little  goose  !"  said  the  jealous 
lady,   who  had  been  eagerly  endeavouring  to 
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cheer  up  her  dejected  cortejo.  "  Ever  since 
the  beggarly  sergeant  of  the  Minorcan  regiment 
made  love  to  her,  she  herself  has  become  a 
Freemason.  Only  look !  does  not  the  wench 
even  wear  one  of  their  green  ribbons  with  their 
gold  letters  and  inscription  !  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  tear  it  from  her  neck." 

"  You  have,  have  you  !"  said  the  other — 
"  only  come  a  step  nearer  to  me  if  you  dare ! 
In  very  spite  of  you,  I  say  '  Long  live  Riego ! 
long  live  the  constitution  !'  " 

"  Peace,  children  !  Constitution  !  you  do  not 
know  what  you  chatter  about  daughter," — said 
the  master  of  the  house,  interrupting  her.  But 
the  enraged  girl  continued,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  anger — "  Don't  I,  but  this  I  know  well 
enough,  that  the  creature  there,  is  not  even  of 
pure  blood.  Why  her  grandfather  was  a 
butcher!*  Out  with  your  knife,  if  you  have 
spirit  enough." 

"  Jewess  !  heretic  !  Freemason  !"  cried  now 
her  opponent,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  rage  ;  and 

*  Butchers  and  even  wine-sellers  are  not  "  honourable" 
in  Andalusia. 
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both  were  preparing  to  give  the  quarrel  a  more 
dangerous  turn,  when  suddenly,  a  girl  rushed  in 
with  loud  cries  of  grief,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  all  present  upon  her. 

She  was  a  fine  young  creature  in  the  richest 
dress  of  a  Maja.  "  Where  is  he,  where  is  he, 
who  has  brought  the  news  ?"  cried  she ;  and  be- 
holding the  robber,  she  rushed  towards  him,  and 
asked  with  frantic  look  and  trembling  voice,  "  Is 
it  true  man  ?  is  it  true  that  my  Pedro  is  slain  V 

"  Alas,  too  true \"  said  the  robber,  in  a  deep 
voice,  without  turning  his  eyes. 

The  girl  now  gave  herself  up  to  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  despair,  at  one  time 
tearing  out  her  hair  and  beating  her  breast  and 
her  face,  she  cried  to  all  the  saints  for  conso- 
lation; at  another,  she  wished  to  die,  and  eja- 
culated the  most  fearful  imprecations. 

In  vain  did  the  old  Eusebio  endeavour  to 
tranquillize  her.  "  Calm  yourself,  my  daugh- 
ter," he  said  in  a  soothing  tone — "  Consider 
that  Christ  suffered  more  for  us  on  the  cross  \" 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  Christ  or  of  the  cross," 
said  the  inconsolable  girl,  continuing  to  rave — 
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"  I  renounce  all  faith,  of  what  use  is  it  to  me 
now  ? — will  it  give  me  my  Pedro  again }" 

"  Jesus  !  Jesus  !  the  evil  spirit  speaks  out  of 
the  girl !"  cried  many  of  the  bystanders,  and 
ran  horror-struck  to  the  crucifix,  and  be- 
sprinkled themselves  and  the  frantic  girl  with 
holy  water.  She,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to 
collect  herself,  and  suddenly  carried  away  by 
passion  to  opposite  feelings,  she  fell  down  with 
the  deepest  contrition  before  the  image  of  the 
crucified  Saviour,  and  prayed  with  convulsive 
fervour. 

After  some  moments,  she  sprang  up  again, 
and  to  all  appearance  somewhat  more  calm; 
she  walked  towards  Jose,  and  inquired  ve- 
hemently, "  Speak,  man,  how  did  my  Pedro 
die?" 

"  By  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Fuensanta !"  cried 
the  robber,  impatiently,  "do  you  think,  girl, 
that  I  had  time  to  stand  by  and  gape  ?  I  thank 
God  that  I  got  away  as  I  did." 

"  La  Luciente  stepped  nearer  to  him,  with 
a  strong  expression  of  contempt  on  her  hand- 
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some  face,  disfigured  as  it  was,  with  grief  and 
rage. 

"You  thank  God!  vile  one,  do  you?"  she 
said ;  "  and  so  you  had  no  time  to  look  upon 
him  !  Had  Pedro  any  time  to  look  at  you,  when 
you*  sat  in  the  chapel  at  Ecija,  waiting  for  exe- 
cution—  when  the  priests  were  chanting  the 
last  litanies  to  you  ?  and  did  he  risk  less  than 
his  life  when  heset  you  at  liberty  ?  And  yet,  you 
now  dare  to  thank  God  that  you  got  away  as 
you  did  ?" 

With  rising  anger,  which  had  now  found  a 
defined  object,  she  stepped  nearer  to  him,  and 
holding  her  clenched  hand  before  his  eyes,  she 
continued.  "If  you  were  a  man  you  would  not 
have  left  my  Pedro  in  the  lurch;  you  would 
have  known  how  he  died  and  who  killed  him. 
You  would  not  be  sitting  here  like  an  old 
woman  ! — but  why  do  I  speak  to  him  ?  he  is 
the  son  of  the  she  goat,  the  grandson  of  the 

*  Estar  en  Capilla.  Criminals  condemned  to  death, 
pass  the  last  twenty-four  hours  in  a  church,  in  prayer, 
accompanied  by  a  priest. 
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mangy  dog,  the  caffer,"  *    cried  she,  pressing 
her  fist  against  his  forehead. 

The  man  made  a  violent  movement  after  his 
knife,  as  it  appeared  ;  but,  as  if  recollecting 
himself,  he  stood  up  and  said  calmly,  keeping 
her  off  with  his  hand,  "  White  hands,  do  not 
insult,t  but  thank  God,  girl,  that  Pedro  Gomez 
was  your  cortejo.*' 

At  this  moment,  two  men  stepped  into  the 
court,  and  one  of  them  said,  running  up  to  Jose, 
"  Ah  !  there  he  is,  and  the  poor  girl,  too,  knows 
it  already ! " 

te  Those  are  Esteban  Lara  and  Christoval 
Moreno,"  said  some  of  the  bystanders,  in  an 
under  voice. 

"  Christoval  Moreno  !"  cried  the  girl,  as  she 
turned  towards  him,  "  you,  too,  had  no  time  to 
see  how  he  died !  you,  too,  have  betrayed  my 
Pedro ;  you  are   only  fit  to  dwell  in  a  convent 

*  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  Spaniards  have  inherited 
from  the  Arabs  the  term  of  abuse,  Caffer,  which  the  Ma- 
hometans apply  to  unbelievers. 

f  Manos  blancas  no  ofenden. 
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of  nuns. — Face  of  a  woman  ! "  cried  she,  as  she 
pushed  him  back  contemptuously. 

Christoval,  whose  regular  and  agreeable 
features  had  at  the  time  a  striking  expression 
of  melancholy  grief,  looked  gloomily  at  the  girl 
for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  throwing  back  his 
cloak,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  towards 
her.  It  was  covered  with  blood.  "Do  you 
see  this  blood,  woman }"  said  he,  addressing 
her  with  a  grave  voice ;  "  it  is  the  blood  of  the 
man  who  slew  Pedro  Gomez.'" 

The  fearful  and  hasty  act  of  the  man  tamed 
suddenly  the  loud  lamentation  of  the  girl.  She 
stepped  back  horror-struck,  and  the  other  less- 
interested  spectators,  also,  gave  utterance  to 
their  horror  at  the  unexpected  fulfilment  of 
that,  which  had  appeared  so  desirable  and 
necessary  to  most  of  them  a  few  moments 
before. 

This  temporary  impression  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided, when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  rushed 
in  hastily,  and  cried,  "  Soldiers  !  soldiers  !  they 
are  coming  straight  towards  the  house  ! " 
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The  master  of  the  house  had  scarcely  time  to 
shut  the  door,  in  order  to  gain  at  least  a  few 
moment's  time,  when  the  dull  clash  of  arms 
resounded,  and  a  voice  at  the  door  cried, 
"  Open !  Father  Eusebio,  open  the  door  imme- 
diately !" 

"  It  is  Don  Fulgencio  the  Escribano,"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  listening  distrustfully ; 
e(  but  I  must  hear  what  he  wants/' 

He  then  ran  to  the  door  and  spoke  with 
some  one  in  a  low  tone,  through  the  small 
grated  window.  After  some  seconds  he  came 
back,  and  said  to  Christoval,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, "  Caballero — I — I  am  really  sorry — 
but — in  fact  I  do  not  know  you,  and  you  are 
not  one  of  ours." 

Christoval  looked  at  him  contemptuously, 
and  said,  "  One  of  yours,  old  man  ?  No,  truly, 
I  do  not  yet  belong  to  that  class,  but  what 
does  this  mean  ?" 

"  To  be  short  with  you,  Caballero,"  conti- 
nued the  other,  more  boldly,  "  the  gentlemen 
without  seek  you ;  and  since  you  are  so  high 
and  mighty,  I   have   no  wish  to  get  on   bad 
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terms  with  the  Escribano  on  your  account, 
nor  to  put  my  neck  in  peril,  therefore  look  to 
it,  and  settle  for  yourself  with  the  gentlemen. 
I  shall  open  the  door  before  it  is  broken  in." 
Upon  this,  he  proceeded  towards  the  door, 
against  which  the  soldiers  were  rattling  with 
the  butts  of  their  muskets,  while  a  rough  voice 
cried,  "  Open  the  door,  long  live  Riego  I" 

Christoval  appeared  to  intend  resigning  him- 
self quietly  to  his  fate,  in  dull  dejection. 
Esteban  sprang  with  curses  at  the  old  man, 
and  tried  to  hold  him  back;  but  the  latter 
hurled  him  from  him  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  and  some  of  the  young  people  threw 
themselves  between  them,  so  that  the  old  man 
had  time  to  take  away  the  beam  with  which  he 
had  barricadoed  the  door.  A  sergeant,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  soldiers,  now  pressed  in  and 
cried,  "  Silence  here !  Which  of  these  gentle- 
men is  Christoval  Moreno  ?" 

When  Christoval  saw  that  the  old  man 
was  opening  the  door,  he  made  a  movement  in 
order  to  get  the  start  of  his  pursuers  by  a  rapid 
attack;   but    scarcely    had    the   soldiers,   who 
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were  pressing  in,  showed  themselves  at  the 
door,  when  the  disconsolate  beloved  of  Pedro 
stepped  hastily  up,  and  said  to  another  girl  in 
a  low  tone,  who  had  been  zealously,  but  vainly 
endeavouring  to  tranquillize  her,  "  It  is  your 
cortejo,  the  sergeant  Carrasca,  try  and  stop 
him,  sister/' 

She  then  hastily  seized  ChristovaPs  hand, 
and  dragged  him  towards  a  door  in  the  farthest 
and  darkest  corner  of  the  court,  while  she 
whispered  to  him — "  Be  silent  and  follow  me." 

Conchita,  the  other  girl,  hastened,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  meet  her  bearded  lover,  who  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  her  there,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  answer  her  jokes,  flatteries, 
and  reproaches. 

"  Well,  Senor  Licenciado,"  he  cried  impa- 
tiently to  the  Escribano,  who  was  still  engaged 
in  conversation  with  old  Eusebio  near  the  door. 
"  Come!  in  the  devil's  name,  find  your  own  bird  ! 
— Conchita,  my  saltcellar !  let  me  alone  at 
present  Vs  said  he,  simpering  at  the  lively 
girl. 

The    Escribano   now  stepped   up  and  looked 
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hastily  round  in  the  circle.  "  He  is  not  here  !" 
cried  he  at  last,  in  great  surprise — "look 
through  the  house  quickly,  old  man/*  he  con- 
tinued, u  do  not  make  a  fool  of  me,  if  he  is  in 
the  house,  I  must  have  him.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  of  you,  gentlemen.  Your  servant, 
young  ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  company : 
and  Esteban,  with  some  others,  went  out  without 
any  opposition. 

While  the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  search 
the  house,  the  old  Eusebio  protested  that 
Christoval  had  been  there  only  a  moment  be- 
fore, and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  how  he  had 
escaped.  Suddenly,  he  exclaimed — "  Where  is 
my  daughter  ? — That  devil  of  a  girl  has  led  him 
out  by  the  door  behind  the  house  \"  He  then 
conversed  a  few  minutes  again  with  the  servants 
of  the  law,  and  appeared  to  justify  himself  very 
eagerly.  When  the  soldiers  at  last  returned 
after  an  ineffectual  search  through  the  house, 
during  which,  the  sergeant  had  found  means  to 
calm  the  anger,  whether  real  or  assumed,  of 
his  mistress,  the  Escribano,  who  had  listened 
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with  evident  signs  of  impatience  and  disbelief, 
said, "  Friend  Eusebio,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
you  understand  your  interests  too  well  to  try 
and  make  a  fool  of  me  in  this  manner,  I  should 
not  believe  one  word  of  your  fine  speeches. 
However,  you  may  be  innocent ;  but  the  bird 
now  is  flown — and  you  must  look  to  it  how  you 
will  justify  yourself  and  me  with  Father  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  I  tell  you  again,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  me  to  get  this  Christoval  Moreno ; 
otherwise,  indeed,  we  should  not  have  come 
after  him  so  quickly.  What  they  want  him 
for,  you  may  easily  guess  yourself;  and  now, 
farewell." 

The  worthy  servant  of  Themis  withdrew  with 
his  myrmidons,  and  the  squinter  of  Triana, 
remained  behind  alone;  for  his  guests  had 
slipped  away  one  by  one.  After  he  had  la- 
vished many  curses  on  many  persons  and  things, 
especially  on  his  daughter  and  Christoval,  and 
had  again  barred  the  door  of  the  house,  he  be- 
sprinkled himself  with  holy  water,  said  a  prayer 
before  the  crucifix,  and  after  shaking  a  little 
fresh  powder  into  the  pan  of  his  trabuco ;  he 
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stretched  himself  out  on  his  bed,  and  soon 
slept  as  softly  as  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to 
sleep — and  so  we  take  leave  of  the  honest 
gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SEVILLE. 

Ciiristoval,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  led 
by  his  silent  guide,  whom  he  followed  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  almost  stupified,  through 
several  passages  and  deserted  apartments,  to  a 
small  back-door,  concealed  amidst  bushes  and 
ruins,  which  was  known  to  her  as  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  the  house.  They  then  hastened  to 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  where  a  small 
boat  was  moored,  into  which  he  entered  with 
his  guide  at  her  direction ;  she  herself  seizing 
two  oars  and  guiding  the  boat  with  quick  and 
strong  strokes  to  the  other  bank. 

As  they  reached   it   the   morning  was  just 

VOL.    II.  C 
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dawning,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  San- 
Juan  de  Alfarache,  and  the  gilded  Victoria  on 
the  high  Giralda,*  were  already  sparkling  in  the 
first  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 

Ci  Where  will  you  proceed  now  Christoval 
Moreno ?"  said  the  girl,  first  interrupting  the 
silence. 

"To  the  cathedral,"  answered  Christoval, 
after  some  consideration.  "  I  must,  for  the 
first  moment,  seek  refuge  in  that  holy  place. 
I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me, 
and  may  God  requite  it  to  you  girl ;  but  I  do 
not  now  need  your  assistance  any  more." 

"  I  dare  not  return  home,"  said  the  girl, 
coldly.  "  My  father  would  kill  me  because  I 
have  discovered  the  concealed  door  to  you,  and 
have  snatched  away  his  prize  from  the  Escri- 
bano ;  and  you  will  have  need  of  me  to  bring 
you  food  and  information.  Thank  me  not," 
she    continued,  preventing  his   answer,  with  a 

*  The  Giralda  is  the  high  tower  built  by  the  Arabs, 
which  adjoins  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  A  winding  stair- 
case so  ingeniously  made  that  one  may  ride  up  it,  conducts 
nearly  to  the  top. 
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trembling  voice — "  I  do  it  for  the  love  of  Pedro 
Gomez.     Come  I" 

They  soon  reached  the  cathedral,  where  the 
early  matins  were  being  celebrated.    A  few  lamps 
before  the  alter  glimmered  here  and  there;  like 
distant  stars,  in  the  solemn   darkness    of  the 
gigantic  Gothic  temple.     Its  enormous  extent, 
the  dizzy  height  of  the  roof,  the  quadruple  rows 
of    magnificent   pillars,    appeared    almost   im- 
measurable in   the   obscurity   of   the   breaking 
morning,  which  was  yet  struggling  with  diffi- 
culty against  the  night.     The  murmuring  of  the 
priest  who  read  the  mass,  and  the  tone  of  the 
bell,   sounded  strangely  and  solemnly  through 
the   sacred   silence,      The  devotees,  who  were 
already  kneeling  there,   although  in   consider- 
able numbers,  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
extensive  space. 

A  sensation  of  awe  seized  the  young  man  as 
he  entered  the  holy  place.  He  started  back 
horror-struck,  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  fell  upon 
his  own  blood-stained  hand,  with  which  he  was 
about  to  touch  the  holy  water.  He  ran  out  in 
order  to  cleanse  his  hand  at  a  fountain  which 
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murmured  in  the  court  of  the  cathedral,  amongst 
orange  and  cypress  trees,  but  he  returned  back 
immediately.  Christoval  had  been  hurried 
away,  partly  by  his  peculiar  position,  and  by 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  those  he  lived 
with,  as  well  as  his  own  particular  misfortunes, 
and  warm  passions,  to  actions  which  in  no 
way  corresponded  with  his  naturally  soft  and 
mild  character,  and  with  the  sentiments  which  a 
pious  ecclesiastic  had  impressed  upon  his  youth. 
Whilst  his  companions,  and  particularly  Este- 
ban,  applauded  and  even  envied  him,  he  often 
felt  most  deeply  his  offences  and  his  misfor- 
tune. To  this  was  added  his  love  to  Dolores, 
which  aroused  and  strengthened  all  his  better 
and  softer  feelings,  and  increased  the  struggle  in 
his  mind — the  conflict  of  his  better  knowledge 
with  the  wild  manners  of  his  condition,  and 
the  force  of  his  situation  and  of  his  passions, — 
which  latter  were  but  too  well  seconded  by 
his  intrepid  courage. 

These  quickly- changing  feelings  assailed  him 
more  vehemently  than  ever  at  this  moment. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  the 
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action  he  had  committed  was  of  that  nature, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  murdered  man , 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  murder,  that  it 
could  not  remain  unpunished,  as  many  similar 
acts  had  done.  This  proved  to  him  at  once  the 
danger  from  which  he  had  just  escaped,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  continued  incomprehensible 
to  him  how  the  servants  of  the  law  had  been 
able  to  ascertain  where  he  was,  and  to  overtake 
him  so  quickly.  He  perceived,  at  all  events, 
that  he  must  immediately  leave  the  country 
which  his  beloved  inhabited ;  and  this  thought 
made  him  almost  desperate.  He  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  altars  of  a  small  side 
chapel,  to  indulge  in  his  grief  and  melancholy 
thoughts  :  but  the  fatigue  caused  by  the  bodily 
and  mental  exertions  of  the  last  few  days,  from 
the  surprise  in  the  plain  of  Carmona  till  his  hasty 
flight  from  Mairena,  soon  overpowered  his 
senses,  and  sleep  put  an  end  to  his  reflections. 
As  soon  as  his  companion  saw  that  he  was 
asleep,  she  hastened  out,  but  soon  appeared 
again  with  a  basket,  in  which  were  fruit  and 
other  provisions,  and  placed  it  near  the  sleep- 
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ing  man.  She  then  seated  herself  at  some  dis- 
tance from  her  charge,  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar, 
and  became  lost  in  gloomy  brooding.  Some 
time  elapsed  in  this  manner;  the  sun  was 
already  beaming  high  in  the  dark  blue  heaven, 
and  the  lofty  arched  windows  of  the  cathedral, 
filled  with  splendid  painted  glass,  began  to 
illuminate  with  variegated  rays  a  part  of  the 
immense  vaults,  whilst  the  more  distant  chapels 
were  still  hidden  in  darkness.  When  the  early 
mass  was  over,  only  solitary  worshippers"were 
to  be  seen,  kneeling  before  the  altars  of  their 
especial  veneration,  or  passing  silently  along 
amongst  the  high  pillars,  by  the  side  of  which, 
the  human  form  seemed  diminished  to  a  speck. 

All  at  once,  the  girl  heard  behind  her  a  low 
whispering,  and  distinguished  these  words, 
"  There  he  is !  Now  let  me  deal  with  him 
alone.  Don  Fulgencio,  you  may  tell  that  ras- 
cal, the  old  Eusebio,  that  he  may  thank  God 
we  have  so  soon  found  the  track  again — other- 
wise, by  Saint  Domingo  !  he  should  have  paid 
for  his  stupidity." 

The  girl  sprang  affrighted  towards  Christo- 
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val  when  she  heard  these  words,  and  cried. 
"Christoval,  you  are  discovered — up  and  away  \3i 

Christoval  stood  in  a  moment  ready  for 
conflict,  and  looking  out  for  his  enemy ;  but 
when  he  recognised  the  locality  in  which  he  was, 
he  appeared  to  recollect  himself,  and  returning 
his  knife  to  its  place,  he  quietly  awaited  what 
was  to  happen. 

A  monk  then  stepped  forth  from  behind  a 
pillar,  and  stood  looking  at  him  with  searching 
glances.  "  You  are  early  indeed  at  church, 
my  son  Christoval — and  in  good  company  too ! 
How  long  have  you  been  so  devout?" 

"  We  may  all  need  to  be  so,  reverend  Father 
Francisco/'  answered  Christoval,  distrustfully 
and  embarrassed. 

"Go,  my  daughter,  leave  us  alone;"  said 
Father  Francisco,  for  it  was  in  fact  himself — 
the  same  person  whom  we  have  already  met  at 
the  Venta  do  Cardenas.  "  I  wish  to  speak 
with  Christoval — go — your  father  shall  not  harm 
you — I  will  speak  to  him,  and  will  myself  say 
masses  for  the  soul  of  Pedro  Gomez." 
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The  girl  kissed,  sobbing,  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  and  was  only  able  to  thank  him  in 
broken  unintelligible  words ;  she  then  quickly 
disappeared. 

(t  Listen,  my  son,"  continued  the  father, 
turning  to  Christoval,  "  What  do  you  intend 
now  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"  That  I  know  not,  reverend  father,"  an- 
swered Christoval,  dejectedly.  e(  In  the  first 
instance,  however,  I  intend  to  remain  here,  till 
the  first  alarm  is  over : — then  I  suppose  I  must 
cross  the  water  to  the  Havanna." 

"  You  will  stay  here  ?"  asked  the  monk, 
smiling  scornfully.  "  You  cannot  remain  here 
another  quarter  of  an  hour." 

(l  But  the  Alguazils  and  Milicianos  will  not 
violate  the  sanctuary  }"  cried  Christoval. 

"  Violate  the  sanctuary  ["  repeated  the  father, 
very  seriously ; — "  do  you  not  know,  fool,  that 
"  the  constitution  has  done  away  with  the 
asylum  of  the  churches  ?  Yes  !  they  will  vio- 
late the  sanctuary,  and  drag  you  even  from  the 
garment  of  the  mother  of  God!     The  impi- 
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cms  freemasons— the  heretics — the  Jews— the 
atheists  !" 

The  father  was  so  carried  away  by  his  holy 
zeal,  that  his  voice  resounded  far  around.  He 
collected  himself  however,  quickly,  and  con- 
tinued, "  Still  more,  my  son — I  must  enjoin 
you,  in  the  name  of  our  most  holy  religion,  to 
leave  this  place  directly,  so  that  no  scandal 
may  occur ;  for  the  officers  of  justice  are  already 
on  your  track." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  over,  then,"  replied  Chris- 
toval,  mournfully,  after  some  reflection :  "  but, 
before  I  go,  most  reverend  father,  I  pray  you 
to  hear  my  confession,  and  to  impose  on  me 
the  penance  which  you  may  think  good." 

"  Thou  art  a  great  sinner,  my  son,"  said  the 
father,  with  solemnity,  "  and  holy  church  can 
onlv  forgive  thee  on  the  condition  that  thou 
devotest  thyself  to  her  service." 

11  How  can  I  do  so,  reverend  father  ?"  asked 
Christoval,  surprised. 

"  By  fighting  against  her  enemies,  and  enter- 
ing the  ranks   of  her   combatants.     Our  holy 
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religion  has  too  long  been  trampled  under  foot, 
our  holy  church  dishonoured  and  plundered, 
and  her  pious  servants  mocked  at,  persecuted 
and  despoiled ; — and  by  whom  ?  by  the  godless 
Liberals,  the  freemasons,  the  atheists,  who  have 
brought  up  from  hell  this  invention  of  the 
devil,  this  constitution  !  Accursed  be  they  and 
all  their  race  !     Amen." 

The  father  was  again  on  the  point  of  forget- 
ting his  own  security,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
holy  zeal ;  but  Christoval  looked  at  him  dis- 
trustfully, and  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  But, 
reverend  sir,  I  luwe  seen  nothing  of  what  you 
have  just  said.  There  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution against  our  most  holy  religion ;  not  a 
hair  is  hurt  of  the  servants  of  the  church  ;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  amongst  the  Liberals, 
who  go  to  confession,  and  hear  mass  as  dili- 
gently as  I  myself,  or  others  who  are  not 
liberals.  And  then,  has  not  the  king  himself 
arranged  the  constitution,  and  ordered  that  we 
should  swear  to  it  ?  would  he  ever  have  done  so 
if  the  constitution  were  so  bad  as  you  say  V 
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"  Thou  fool !"  broke  forth  the  father  in 
anger,  "  dost  thou  not  know  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  all  this  ?" 

"  Our  master,  the  king,  lias  been  forced,  do 
you  say,  reverend  father?"  answered  Christo- 
val,  incredulously,  "  Who  should  force  him, 
and  how?  No  one  could  ever  force  me  to 
do  or  to  say  what  I  will  not,  much  more  to 
take  an  oath  ! — No,  no,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  have  often  heard  what  you  have 
now  said,  and  the  Milicianos,  it  is  true,  have 
not  deserved  my  thanks;  the  constitution 
too,  has  brought  me  much  injury  and  no  ad- 
vantage ;  but,  as  for  the  constitution,  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  do  not  displease  me. 
But,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  all  that  is 
of  no  use  to  me  now,  and  does  not  concern  me ; 
— my  road  does  not  lead  in  that  direction." 

The  father  had  with  difficulty  mastered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  hear  quietly  this  speech ;  but 
his  looks  and  his  gestures  expressed  anger  and 
impatience,  and  he  replied  at  length,  with  hardly- 
repressed  rage — "  Here,  fellow,  thou  hast 
spoken  frankly,  and  I  see  how  the  matter  stands 
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with  thee,  and  from  what  quarter  this  wind 
blows  to  thee.  I  know  that  whining  sensitive 
fool,  that  Father  Hilario,  who  imagines  the 
church  should  only  bless ; — but  enough  of 
that.  Now  listen — I  will  tell  thee  just  as  frankly 
my  opinion.  If  thou  wilt  not  be  one  of  ours  ; 
thou  wilt  be  laid  in  prison  before  midday ;  and 
before  eight  days  have  passed  thou  wilt  sit  on 
the  place  of  St.  Domingo,  with  an  iron  neck- 
lace on,  which  will  soon  despatch  thee  to  the 
land  of  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  for 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins  for  him  who 
deserts  our  most  holy  church,  in  her  struggle 
against  the  godless." 

"  Do  not  threaten  me,  father,"  said  Chris-? 
toval,  drawing  himself  up  proudly — i(  that  does 
no  good  with  inc.  I  see  no  reason,  though, 
why  I  should  not  take  part  in  the  fight,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  "  even  though  my 
case  were  not  half  so  bad  as  you  say.  I  know 
you  could  save  me,  even  if  the  garrote  were  al- 
ready throttling  me.  Therefore,  to  be  short, 
I  am  at  your  service,  and  with  me,  too,  a  dozen 
or  so  of  stout  fellows,  who  know  all  the  paths 
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in  the  mountains,  ride  the  best  horses  in  An- 
dalusia, and  every  one  of  whom  directs  his  ball 
as  certain  as  lie  does  his  glance.  If  this  is  of 
service  to  our  most  holy  mother  church  and  the 
king,  I  shall  be  glad ;  but  that  is  your  affair." 

ee  'Tis  well,  my  son,"  answered  the  father 
kindly,  c*  follow  me,  that  we  may  talk  of  what 
more  is  to  be  done.  Thou  mayest  now  be 
tranquil ; — "  and  he  added,  smiling,  "  and  if  thou 
hast  any  thing  to  send  to  a  certain  Dolores,  I 
know  of  a  safe  opportunity.  Now  come,  my 
son." 

The  father  was  going  to  depart  hastily,  but 
Christoval  held  him  back  and  said,  beseech- 
ingly, f*  Will  you  not  hear  my  confession  now, 
reverend  father?" 

(i  Well,  well,  my  son,  I  will ;  but  be  quick, 
for  I  know  the  principal  point  already,  and  we 
will  soon  remedy  it;"  answered  the  father  some- 
what impatiently,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
confessional,  while  Christoval  devoutly  knelt 
down  beside  it,  and  whispered  his  confession 
to  the  priest  through  the  small  aperture. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  MEETING  IN  THE  FRANCISCAN 
CONVENT. 

Rojas  soon  found  that  his  business  in-  Cor- 
dova might  become  more  serious,  and  of  longer 
duration  than  he  had  expected.  He  was  con- 
vinced (however  little  such  a  conviction  pleased 
his  somewhat  spoiled  vanity),  that  he  did  not 
make  the  smallest  serious  impression  on  Do- 
lores, though,  on  the  other  hand,  she  expressed, 
without  reserve,  the  pleasure  which  his  society, 
his  wit,  and  his  lively  agreeable  character  gave 
her.  Meantime,  Dolores  herself  was  (to  An- 
tonio's no  small  chagrin,  since  he  still  hoped 
to  bring  her  to  reason,  as  he  called  it)  gayer  than 
ever.  From  time  to  time  she  received  ^mes- 
sages and  news  of  Christoval,  through  Paquita, 
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the  young  gipsy,  whose  condition  and  occu- 
pation brought  her  in  contact  with  all  those 
classes  of  persons  who  preferred  seeing  her 
black  eyes  to  the  black  coats  of  the  Alguazils 
and  Milicianos. 

Luckily  for  the  young  Miliciano  the  political 
state  of  Spain,  at  that  time,  brought  on  events, 
which  threw  for  the  moment  the  affairs  of  his 
heart  into  the  back  ground,  and  gave  him,  as  a 
Libera!  in  heart  and  soul,  his  hands  full  of  other 
business. 

This  is  not  the  place  minutely  to  describe 
these  relations,  and  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  touching  upon  them  in  a  few  words. 
The  faults  of  the  government,  the  blindness 
of  some,  and  the  perfidy  of  others,  had  produced 
in  the  party  of  the  Liberals,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  power,  two  sub-parties,  or  divisions, 
one  of  which  was  called  the  Moderates,  the 
other  the  Exaltados.  These  terms,  indeed, 
only  express,  in  a  general  way,  the  real  meaning 
of  the  thing  itself.  The  Moderates  were,  at  that 
time,  the  prevailing  party,  inasmuch  as  their 
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adherents  had  taken  possession  of  all  offices,  as 
being  the  strong  places  of  society.  They  re- 
proached the  Exaltados  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  constitution,  and  introducing  a 
republic  in  its  place ;  and  the  real  or  pretended 
fear  of  this  danger  directed  all  their  measures. 
The  Exaltados  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  only 
enemies  the  constitution  had  to  fear,  and  thev 
were  watched  in  every  direction,  and  by  every 
means  in  the  power  of  the  authorities,  and  all 
their  movements  suppressed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Exaltados,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
the  Moderates  of  wishing  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution, either  in  order  to  restore  the  old 
despotism,  or  to  introduce  two  chambers ;  and 
they  believed  that  this  danger,  and  the  still 
greater  one  from  the  side  of  the  Serviles,  could 
only  be  counteracted  by  the  utmost  unity  ami 
enthusiasm,  and  the  most  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  all  the  friends  of  the  constitution. 
The  society  of  Freemasons  was  considered  the 
nucleus    of  the  party  of   Moderates,  and  the 
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newly  established  society  of  Comuneros  as  the 
centre  of  the  Exaltados. 

The  Serviles,  meantime,  made  the  greatest 
use  of  this  schism,  and  while  the  government 
employed  all  its  authority  to  prevent  or  punish 
the  follies  of  a  few  young  men, — such  as  pro- 
cessions with  Riego's  picture,  and  the  cry  of 
"Long  live  Riego," — the  insurrection  was 
spreading,  from  the  mountains  of  Catalonia, 
almost  without  an  obstacle,  into  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces ;  and  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Serviles,  issuing  from  the  very  palace  of  the 
king,  were  preparing  the  great  blow  which  was 
about  to  destroy  the  constitution. 

Whoever  is  not  aware  of  the  total  want  of 
surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  which 
prevailed  in  Spain  after  the  Inquisition  (which, 
amongst  other  offices,  was  also  an  institution  of 
police)  had  been  abolished,  will  scarcely  com- 
prehend how  publicly  and  easily  the  intrigues 
and  assemblies  of  the  Serviles  took  place.  We 
must  therefore  beg  the  reader  not  to  ascribe  it 
to  us,  if  we  do  not  conduct  him  into  the  awful 
vaults  of  convents,  or  into   wild  caves  in   the 
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mountains,  or  into  forests  and  deserts,  in  order 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  this 
party;  but  rather  lead  him  into  the  spacious 
and  convenient  cell  of  the  reverend  Father 
Domingo,  Prior  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  in 
Cordova. 

The  heads  of  the  party  had  assembled  here, 
on  a  day  early  in  July,  1822,  to  agree  upon  the 
time  and  manner  of  execution  of  the  plan 
which  they  had  long  been  preparing.  It  was 
a  curious  assemblage  of  apparently  conflicting 
elements.  Some  of  the  secular  clergy,  in  their 
black  dress,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  different 
orders  (amongst  whom,  Father  Francisco, 
whom  we  already  know,  was  very  conspicuous) 
had  taken,  as  was  their  right,  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  massive  old  oaken  table,  which  stood 
close  to  the  window,  and  on  which  were  lying 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  various  letters,  some  still 
sealed,  and  others  which  had  been  opened,  and 
writings  of  all  kinds.  Some  men  in  the  dress  of 
the  town,  and  to  all  appearance  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  had  also  found  places  at  the  table ; 
whilst  behind  them  might  be  remarked  some 
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individuals,  who  manifestly  belonged  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  who  seemed  to  understand  that  they  were 
there  only  to  receive  directions  how  to  conduct 
themselves.  At  a  little  distance  were  a  few 
peasants,  from  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  look- 
ing round  with  shy  and  curious  glances ;  these 
were  active  looking  fellows,  with  dark-brown 
wild  countenances ;  and  among  them  was  a 
young  man  in  the  dress  of  a  Majo,  who  appeared 
to  have  newly  associated  himself  with  them. 
It  was  Christoval,  who,  in  his  desperate  situ- 
ation, had  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by 
the  offers  and  pretences  of  the  emissaries  of 
this  party  (who  promised  him  impunity,  re- 
ward, and  revenge  on  his  hated  enemies  the 
Milicianos),  to  devote  himself,  and  his  influence 
with  other  determined  fellows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  promoting  the  success  of  their 
plans.  It  is  true,  he  felt  that  he  himself  could 
not  now  belong  to  any  political  party,  or 
cherish  any  political  opinions.  e<  But  what 
does  that  signify?"  said  he,  as  he  concluded 
his   reflections.     f(  If  I   only  get  my  ituhdto, 
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and  the  thousand  duros  which  Father  Francisco 
has  promised  me,  I  shall  then  buy  the  vine- 
yard of  neighbour  Rebollo,  and  Dolores  will 
be  my  wife.  I  have  had  enough  of  this  wild 
life,  and  the  poor  little  thing  frets  herself  to 
death." 

Conspicuous  above  all  others  in  this  assem- 
bly, were  two  officers,  who  were  received  on 
their  entrance  with  particular  marks  of  esteem 
and  joy.  One  of  them  was  the  Count  of  Tor- 
relaguna,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  provincial 
militia  which  was  quartered  in  Cordova ;  a 
nobleman  of  the  old  stamp,  who  had,  at  an 
early  period,  considered  it  an  honour  to  be  a 
familiar  of  the  holy  inquisition ;  who  saw  no 
salvation  for  Spain,  unless  Morillo  was  sent 
with  a  second  expedition  to  Columbia;  and 
who  cordially  desired  to  consign  Riego  and  the 
revolution  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  This 
nobleman  had  engaged  to  gain  over  his  regi- 
ment to  the  good  cause;  and  in  this  he  had 
partly  succeeded.  His  whole  exterior  was  not 
calculated  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  his 
talents ;  but  he  compensated  this  deficiency  in 
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the  eyes  of  those  who  made  use  of  him,  by  the 
unbounded  reliance  which  they  could  place  on 
his  obedience  and  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Mendizabal,  the  captain  of  cuirassiers,  stood 
leaning  against  the  window,  and  the  contemp- 
tous  look  with  which  he  examined  the  assembly, 
appeared  to  be  intended,  not  only  for  the 
society,  but  for  himself,  as  having  associated 
himself  with  such  strange  allies.  Mendizabal 
had  no  stronger  political  feelings  than  Chris- 
toval.  He  had  entered  into  this  conspiracy 
because  he  had  been  hindered  by  various  cir- 
cumstances (which  we  must  pass  over  at  present) 
from  acting  a  sufficiently  distinguished  part, 
and  one  which  might  be  satisfactory  to  his 
ambition,  in  the  military  conspiracy  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Quiroga  and  Riego,  had 
again  introduced  the  constitution.  Personal 
disagreements  with  some  of  the  conspirators, 
had  caused  him  to  enter  into  the  intrigues  of 
General  Freire;  who,  as  is  well  known,  gave 
intimation  of  the  conspiracy,  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  to  a  certain  degree,  and  thus  ob- 
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tained  the  favour  of  the  court,  at  the  expense 
of  his  comrades. 

Mendizabal  had  only  to  thank  the  ill-judged 
moderation  of  the  prevailing  party,  that  his  con- 
duct remained  unpunished  on  that  occasion; 
but  he  was  obliged,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  renounce  all  prospect  of  promotion.  He, 
therefore,  threw  himself  into  that  party  which 
offered  at  once  food  for  his  activity,  the  most 
brilliant  prospect  to  his  ambition  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, and  nourishment  for  his  private  revenge. 
In  fact,  an  officer  of  his  tried  courage  and  ex- 
perience in  war,  and  possessing  so  much  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  the  soldier,  was  an  ally 
whose  importance  the  Serviles  knew  how  to 
appreciate;  whilst  they  at  the  same  time  per- 
ceived^  that  it  was  no  cordial  participation  in 
their  political  views  which  brought  him  to  their 
side. 

Mendizabal,  however,  was  not  decided  en- 
tirely by  personal  interests.  Having,  together 
with  a  part  of  his  regiment,  been  prevented 
from  joining  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  in  his 
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bold  undertaking,  he  had  first  fought  by  con- 
straint, and  afterwards  (carried  away  irresistibly 
by  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  great  army  and  its 
general)  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  under  the 
standards  of  the  French,  and  had  been  personally 
distinguished  by  the  Emperor.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  had  to 
thank  the  interest  of  the  Russian  court,  at  which 
he  had  found  opportunities  of  making  some 
friends,  that  he  had  been  purified  on  his  return 
to  his  country,  and  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
Guard  of  Cuirassiers. 

He  had  thus  become  accustomed  to  feel  him- 
self a  respected  member  of  a  powerful  whole, 
and  one  who  knew  his  proper  sphere  of  activity, 
his  duties,  and  his  rights.  But  the  movements 
of  this  whole  were  prescribed,  even  to  the  mi- 
nutest details,  by  a  gigantic  mind,  and  were  so 
conducted,  that  the  results  (like  the  armed  god- 
dess which  sprang  from  the  head  of  the  Thun- 
derer) filled  the  world  with  that  astonishment  and 
wonder  which  the  supernatural  inspires ;  whilst 
the  instruments  themselves  were  ennobled  by  the 
hand  of  the  master,  and  became  accustomed  to 
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look  upon  glory,  not  as  the  reward  of  victory, — 
at  one  time  to  be  obtained,  at  another  to  be 
again  lost, — but  as  their  birthright,  their  inde- 
feasible property  —  like  the  air  which  they 
breathed. 

Mendizabal  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
Emperor  as  a  sort  of  earthly  Providence ;  he 
(so  to  speak)  adored  him,  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  an  obstinacy  which  are  the  inheritance  of 
the  Basques,  but  of  which  few  Frenchmen 
are  capable.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor  had 
left  him  bereaved  in  a  double  sense ;  partly, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  caused  his  faith  in  his 
superhuman  attributes  to  waver,  and  had  shaken 
his  whole  mental  character  to  its  foundation ; 
— partly  also,  because,  as  regarded  his  ex- 
ternal life,  he  was  completely  taken  out  of  bis 
sphere. 

The  petty  and  confused  conduct  of  a  despotism 
falling  to  pieces  of  itself,  like  that  which  the 
Restoration  of  1814  had  introduced  into  Spain, 
was  of  itself  unspeakably  disgusting  to  Mendiza- 
bal. The  Revolution  of  1820,  however,  would 
not  have  been  more  satisfactory,  even  if  his  per- 
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sonal  interests  had  been  less  injured  by  the 
state  of  things  arising  from  it,  than  was  the 
case.  He  looked  around  in  vain,  for  great  deeds 
and  great  results,  and  for  a  chief  who  might 
unite  and  direct  the  scattered  energies  of  the 
revolution.  The  confusion  and  vacillation  of 
the  measures  were  not  less  great  than  under  the 
old  despotism  ;  but  the  internal  movement  and 
the  expenditure  of  moral  means  were  far 
greater.  The  phrases  of  the  Liberals,  their 
continual  consultations,  negotiations,  selections, 
&c,  which  gave  opportunities  even  to  the  most 
insignificant  personages  of  shining,  of  bestirring 
themselves  and  making  themselves  of  conse- 
quence, without  any  result  ever  coming  from 
it,  were  mortally  hateful  to  him ;  and  what 
principally  contributed  to  draw  him  into  the 
plans  of  the  Scrviles,  Avas  the  concentrated  wish 
to  disturb  in  some  way,  this  confused  and 
miserable  mode  of  acting,  almost  indifferent 
whether  or  not,  the  so  doing  might  lead  him 
or  others  to  any  advantage. 

However    much    self-interest  and    mortified 
ambition,  might  have  possession  of  him,  Men- 
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dizabal  loved  his  native  country ;  for  this  feeling 
is  indestructible  in  the  Spaniard.  But  he  mis- 
took the  circumstances  and  the  times.  He  had 
passed  through  and  had  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  great  events,  and  this  had  taught  him 
to  despise  every  thing  of  an  inferior  stamp — even 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  examination.  In- 
deed, he  saw  no  salvation  for  Spain,  except  in 
a  second  Napoleon;  and,  as  he  despaired  of 
finding  one,  he  despaired  also  of  his  country. 

Such  feelings  increased  his  inward  rage ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  despised  himself, 
when  he  found  that  he  whom  the  Emperor 
had  distinguished  on  the  field  of  battle,  had 
sunk  into  the  petty  intrigues  and  confused  mode 
of  acting  of  these  conspiracies ;  receiving  orders 
for  his  conduct  from  priests,  and  having  robbers 
and  peasants  for  his  comrades. 

When  the  assembly  was  complete,  Father 
Francisco  began,  as  he  looked  round  with  a 
triumphant  air — "  Praised  be  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  our  Lord  Santiago,  at  last  the  time  is  come 
to  strike  the  blow,  and  show  what  we  are  able 
to  perforin.     These  letters  and  the  accounts  of 
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our  messengers  from  Madrid,  leave  us  no  doubt 
that  at  this  moment  the  brave  Guards  are  in 
full  insurrection.  Madrid  is,  perhaps,  already 
in  their  hands,  and  cleared  of  the  impious 
enemies  of  our  religion ;  and  Riego  is,  perhaps, 
already  on  the  gallows,  which  is  the  only  proper 
place  for  him.  In  Granada,  in  Valencia,  in 
Toledo,  in  Siguenza,  in  Catalonia,  in  Arragon, 
and  Navarre,  every  thing  is  prepared  for  the 
great  blow,  if  it  has  not  already  been  struck. 
We  must  therefore  no  longer  delay  showing 
that  we  have  not  been  more  tardy  here  than 
the  defenders  of  the  throne  and  altar  in  other 
places/' 

Then  turning  to  Christoval,  he  continued, 
tt  Speak,  my  son,  Christoval — when  can  you  be 
here  in  the  town  with  your  people  ?" 

Christoval  inclined  himself  reverentlv,  and 
said,  "  By  your  favour,  reverend  father,  here 
in  the  town  I  can  be  of  no  service  to  you ;  and 
if  I  had  no  objection  myself  to  obeying  your 
orders,  not  one  of  my  companions  would  follow 
me.  You  will  not  get  them  down  from  the 
mountain ;    but   if  you    order   it,    before     to- 
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morrow  evening  all  the  constitution  stones 
from  Ronda  to  Medina  Sidonia  shall  be  broken, 
and  all  the  Milicianos  disarmed  or  hanged." 

"  Hanged,  my  good  friend,  hanged !"  cried 
Father  Francisco.     "  Dead  dogs  don't  bite." 

But  the  Prior  Domingo  said,  with  chagrin, 
"  Eh  !  what  good  can  it  do  us  here,  if  you  hang 
up  the  Milicianos  twenty  leagues  from  hence, 
in  your  infernal  mountains  ?" 

Christoval  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was 
silent ;  but  Mendizabal  said,  stepping  forward, 
"  With  your  permission,  sir  Prior,  it  can  assist 
us  a  great  deal.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  establishing  ourselves  in  the  town,  and 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  shut  up  in  it;  that  I 
have  already  sufficiently  explained  to  you.  You 
must  see  how  you  will  manage  with  the  few 
Milicianos  here.  You  will  have  the  assistance 
of  the  orave  Master  Morla,  there,  and  of  all  the 
vagabonds  in  the  town;  and  that  will  be  no  small 
thing.  Do  you  think  that  I  have  any  desire 
to  twist  myself  about  with  my  soldiers  in 
the  narrow  streets  here,  and  let  them  be  shot 
like  mad  dogs  '.     I  tell  you,  for  the  last  time, 
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either  follow  my  advice,  and  do  not  meddle 
with  things  which  you  do  not  understand,  or 
leave  me  out  of  the  game.  Not  a  stroke,  if 
possible,  must  be  struck  by  my  horsemen  here 
in  the  town ;  but  we  shall  march  off  in  concert 
with  the  provincial  militia,  and  pass  over  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  through  La  Mancha.  We 
shall  thus  raise  the  provinces  as  we  pass,  and 
press  forward  towards  Madrid,  with  all  the  force 
we  can  bring  on  with  us,  for  there  the  matter 
must  be  decided ;  and  with  your  permission, 
Father  Francisco,  we  are  not  so  far  advanced 
in  that  quarter  as  you  think,  by  a  great  deal, 
and  the  guards  will  have  need  of  us,  that  I  can 
assure  you.  But  you,  Caballero,"  he  continued, 
turning  towards  Christoval,  "  may  cover  and 
facilitate  our  march  by  a  diversion  in  the 
mountains;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  in  you, 
if  you  cannot  find  employment,  during  at  least 
four  weeks,  for  the  garrisons  of  Seville,  Cadiz, 
and  Malaga,  even  if  you  receive  no  support." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  good  opinion,  cap- 
tain," said  Christoval.     "  I  shall  do  my  best." 

After  some  discussion  on  both  sides,  Men- 
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dizabaPs  plan  was  at  last  adopted.  "  But/' 
began  Father  Francisco,  "  what  are,  in  reality, 
our  means?  Can  your  Excellency  (turning 
towards  Count  Torrelaguna)  answer  for  your 
regiment  ?" 

"  I  am  convinced/'  answered  the  count,  "that 
it  will  follow  me  against  the  enemies  of  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  of  his  majesty  the 
King." 
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And  your  horsemen,  sir  captain  ?"  con- 
tinued the  Father,  turning  towards  Mendizabal. 

(i  I  can  answer  for  my  squadron,"  replied  he, 
half  angrily  at  being  obliged  to  give  an  account 
to  the  padre  in  such  matters.  K  Amongst  them 
we  have  many  fellows  upon  whom  we  can 
reckon.  They  are  all  discontented ;  but  what 
they  will  do  when  we  come  to  blows,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  before  we  have  tried  j  but 
we  can  and  must  try  it,  and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  If  you,  sir,  were  to  bring  your  men  more 
regularly  to  mass  and  confession,"  said  an  old 
ecclesiastic,  "  we  could,  perhaps,  make  some 
impression  on  them  still." 
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et  You  would  attack  them  exactly  in  the 
right  point  there,  most  reverend  sir,"  cried 
Mendizabal,  laughing.  "  Do  you  want  to  make 
a  fool  of  me  ?  My  men  desire  hard  money, 
and  don't  care  if  the  devil  takes  the  mass  and 
confessional.  Keep  such  means  of  influence 
for  the  noble  count  and  his  provincial  militia." 

Murmurs  of  disapprobation  now  arose  in  the 
assembly. — "The  Jew — the  impious  Afran- 
cesado  ;  he  is  not  a  whit  better  than  the  free- 
masons and  jacobins."  Such  expressions  were 
heard  from  some  of  the  by-standers,  and  the 
word  inquisition  was  pronounced  by  some  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  spoke  together  in  a  low 
tone.  Mendizabal,  however,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  frightened,  continued,  laughingly, 
"  Inquisition  !  we  have  not  got  so  far  as  that 
yet,  gentlemen  ;  and  take  notice  of  this,  I  have 
only  to  say  a  word  to  my  men  to  make  them 
cut  down,  just  as  willingly,  your  heroes  as  they 
will  the  Milicianos.  But  to  what  purpose  this 
useless  noise  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  mutually 
require  each  other ;  and,  at  all  events,  you  will 
probably  have   need^  of  my   assistance   for   a 
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longer  time  than  you  seem  to  think.  Let  us, 
therefore,  if  it  pleases  you,  agree  upon  what  is 
to  be  done." 

The  more  intelligent  in  the  assembly  easily 
perceived  that  Mendizabal  was  in  the  right ; 
the  noise  abated ;  and  it  was  at  length  unani- 
mously decided,  that  on  the  following  evening, 
the  provincial  militia  and  the  carbineers  should 
get  under  arms  and  press  forward  into  Castile, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Count  of  Torrela- 
guna,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  should  be  deposed  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  people,  the  national  militia 
disarmed,  and  that  self-elected  authorities,  in 
the  old  form,  and  in  the  name  of  the  absolute 
king,  should  conduct  provisionally  the  business 
of  punishment  and  revenge  against  the  liberals. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  appeared,  too,  to 
have  little  or  no  difficulty.  The  cavalry  regi- 
ment of  Alcantara  had  been  removed  to  the 
small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  account 
of  its  ultra  liberal  opinions,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  daily  disputes  with  the  carbineers.  The 
formation  and  increase  of  the  national  militia 
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had  been  studiously  prevented  for  the  same 
reason ;  so  that  this  corps,  the  only  armed  force 
on  which  the  authorities  could  reckon  in  case  of 
necessity,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
eight  hundred  infantry,  and  some  fifty  horse- 
men. On  the  good-ivill  of  these,  reliance  might 
undoubtedly  be  placed  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  never  stood  opposite  to  the  muzzle 
of  an  enemy's  firelock, — as  they  were  for  the 
most  part  young  men  of  the  higher  classes,  or 
from  the  affluent  middle  ranks. 

Antonio,  who  derived  from  his  connexions  in 
Madrid,  and  his  position  as  a  Freemason,  a 
considerable  influence  with  the  authorities  of 
Cordova,  had  already  very  frequently  exerted 
himself  to  enlighten  his  party  on  their  situation 
and  their  true  interest,  and  to  bring  about  a 
connexion  between  the  Freemasons  and  Comu- 
neros  ;  but  he  found  on  both  sides  so  much 
blindness,  so  much  prejudice  and  petty  ani- 
mosity, that  he  despaired  of  success.  Still  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  dangers  which  must  arise  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  in  case  of  an  attack  on 
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the  part  of  the  Serviles,  must  principally  weigh 
upon  the  Moderates  and  the  authorities  them- 
selves. On  the  occasion  of  these  unsuccessful 
negotiations,  he  had  again  come  into  contact 
with  that  Vallejo,  who  had  been  his  companion 
from  Madrid,  and  who,  having  been  sent  by 
the  heads  of  the  Comuneros  in  that  city,  in 
order  to  excite  afresh  the  zeal  of  their  adhe- 
rents in  the  south,  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  with  his  party.  Antonio  had  not 
been  able  to  penetrate  the  real  views  and  cha- 
racter of  this  man,  but  was  convinced,  notwith- 
standing, that  he  possessed  a  quick  and  correct 
perception  of  the  situation  of  things,  as  well  as 
boldness  for  the  execution  of  whatever  deter- 
mination he  might  come  to. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed  upon  by  the 
conspirators,  for  the  execution  of  their  plans, 
Antonio  informed  his  hostess  that  he  was  going- 
out,  and  would  probably  return  late  to  the 
house,  so  that  he  was  not  to  be  expected; 
Dolores,  who  had  since  the  preceding  day  shown 
symptoms  of  great  disquietude,  hastened  to  her 
brother  on  this  declaration,  and   begged  him 
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with  the  greatest  vehemence  not  to  go  out,  or 
at  least,  to  return  home  before  sunset.  On  the 
pressing  questions  of  her  brother,  as  to  what 
induced  her  to  make  so  extraordinary  a  request, 
she  could  give  no  answer,  and  incapable  of 
deceiving  one  to  whom  she  every  day  became 
more  deeply  attached,  she  acknowledged,  with 
many  tears,  that  she  had  seen  Christoval  on 
the  preceding  evening,  in  the  cathedral,  and 
that  he  had  begged  of  her  in  the  short  conver- 
sation which  passed  between  them,  to  remain 
that  evening  at  home,  since  there  would  pro- 
bably be  some  disturbance  in  the  town.  More 
than  this,  she  could  not  tell;  but  she  said, 
Christoval  had  entreated  her  so  earnestly,  and 
had  appeared  so  anxious  about  her,  that  it  must 
be  certainly  something  important;  for  Chris- 
toval was  not  accustomed  to  make  much  of  a 
trifle.  She  then  again  began  to  beg  her  brother, 
by  all  the  saints,  not  to  expose  himself  to  this 
danger  whatever  it  might  be. 

Antonio  endeavoured  to  calm  his  sister  as 
much  as  possible,  and  promised  her  to  be  again 
with  her  in  a  few  moments.     He  hastened  im- 
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mediately  to  the  political  chief,  at  whose  house 
he  found  the  principal  authorities  already  assem- 
bled, important  information  having  just  arrived 
from  Madrid.  His  notification  made,  indeed, 
some  impression  on  these  gentlemen;  espe- 
cially as  a  report  was  current  at  the  same  time 
that  the  people  were  grouping  together  in  the 
suburbs,  and  uttering  seditious  cries.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  Antonio  could  not  induce 
these  infatuated  people  to  take  a  decisive  reso- 
lution, and  to  order,  as  he  advised,  a  few 
squadrons  of  the  regiment  Alcantara,  to  march 
from  the  nearest  stations  into  the  city,  where 
they  might  arrive  before  sunset;  to  put  the 
whole  national  militia  under  arms,  and  in 
general,  to  arm  all  adherents  of  the  constitution 
for  its  defence;  but,  especially,  and  at  ail 
events,  to  disarm  the  carbineers.  In  the  same 
way,  as  on  a  great  scale,  things  proceeded  in 
the  capital,  so  did  they  here  on  a  smaller; 
and  Antonio  was  at  last  doubtful,  whether 
it  was  only  incomprehensible  blindness,  or 
actual  treachery,  which  he  had  to  deal  with. 
All  that  he  could  obtain  was,  that  the  few  posts 
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which  were  intrusted  to  the  national  militia 
should  be  strengthened,  and  patrols  sent  out 
to  the  suburbs. 

Antonio  left  the  assembly  full  of  bitter  anger, 
and  almost  without  hope ;  since  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  garrison  itself.  A  few  steps  from  the 
town  house  he  was  met  by  Rojas,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Vallejo,  and  he  suddenly  de- 
termined to  communicate  his  fears  to  Vallejo. 
The  latter  listened  to  him  quietly,  but  Rojas 
was  immediately  all  fire  and  flame,  and  ex- 
claimed— "  Ha  !  that  would  be,  indeed,  a  con- 
founded story !  shall  we  allow  our  throats  to  be 
cut  like  lambs ;  or,  rather,  like  asses  ?  Away 
Vallejo  !  let  us  go  to  the  main  guard,  call  o un- 
people, and  the  whole  national  militia,  under 
arms — then  break  the  necks  of  those  Moderate 
rascals  of  the  Ayuntamiento — surprise  the  Car- 
bineers in  their  barracks,  and — " 

"  Spare  your  lungs  Rojas,"  interrupted  Va- 
llejo, smiling,  "  you  will  have  enough  to  do, 
and  to  holla  about  to-day."  Then  shaking  An- 
tonio cordially  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
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ei  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  me,  but 
more  of  that  another  time.  We  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose  ;  for  what  you  tell  me  confirms 
my  own  conjectures.  Rojas  has  talked  non- 
sense, as  usual.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  him,  since  he  has  occupied  himself  with 
looking  at  your  sister's  black  eyes.  If  we  were 
to  call  out  the  national  militia  without  the 
order  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  it  would  be  done 
slowly  and  with  a  great  deal  of  disturbance. 
One  half  would  hesitate,  and  the  other  do 
nothing  from  sheer  excess  of  zeal.  Besides 
which,  I  know  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ayunta- 
miento  well  enough,  to  be  certain  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  calling  out  the  carbineers 
against  us,  if  we  mean  to  begin  any  commotion . 
Besides  all  this,  it  is  foolish  to  suppose,  that  if 
our  adversaries  intend  striking  a  blow  this 
evening,  they  are  not  already  prepared;  and 
we  are  much  too  weak  to  encounter  them. 
Nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  collect  with 
haste  and  secrecy  all  our  partisans  on  whom 
we  can  rely,  to  strengthen  the  posts  with  the 
greatest  possible  quiet ;  and  to  await  what  will 
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happen.  The  only  possibility  for  us,  of  resist- 
ing our  adversaries  with  success,  lies  in  this, 
that  they  expect  to  fall  upon  us  unprepared, 
whilst  we  are  in  fact  ready  to  receive  them. 
Farewell,  Don  Antonio,  you  have  done  your 
duty  to  the  country ;  leave  the  rest  to  us — 
come,  Rojas." 

Antonio  perceived  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  the  present,  but  await  what  might  hap- 
pen. He  was  obliged  to  approve  Vallejo's 
opinion  and  his  plan,  although  it  by  no  means 
completely  quieted  him.  He  now  turned  sor- 
rowfully homewards.  On  entering,  he  found 
Dolores  weeping,  and  praying  before  a  crucifix, 
the  only  ornament  of  the  naked  white  walls  of 
the  apartment.  She  sprang  to  meet  her 
brother;  and  tranquillized  on  the  subject  of  his 
safety,  she  regained  all  her  liveliness,  and  tried, 
though  in  vain,  to  chase  away  the  gloomy  lines 
from  his  forehead. 

Vallejo,  in  the  mean  time,  had  put  his  plan 
into  operation,  with  the  greatest  celerity.  There 
were  many  amongst  the  national  militia  who 
belonged  to  the  society  of  Comuneros,  and  an 
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order  from  their  secret  chiefs  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  assemble  them,  well  armed,  in  a 
house,  close  to  the  gate  of  Andujar,  which 
leads  to  the  bridge  over  the  Guadalquivir. 
Many  others,  not  being  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, were  ready  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  especial  order,  to  repair,  with  their 
arms,  to  the  principal  post  of  the  national 
militia,  which  was  in  the  town  house  itself, 
where  they  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  received 
without  hesitation  by  their  comrades.  Thus 
then,  as  night  came  on,  some  hundred  armed 
men  were  in  readiness  to  await  the  attack  of 
their  adversaries. 

Deep  silence  reigned  in  the  city;  for  the 
populace  also,  who  had  shown  some  excitement 
during  the  afternoon,  were  kept  in  check  by 
the  presence  of  patrols.  The  authorities, 
frightened  by  the  movements  of  the  provincial 
militia,  which  could  not  quite  escape  their 
notice,  had  themselves  ordered  the  posts  of  the 
national  militia  to  be  strengthened  and  increased, 
and  had  enjoined  the  strictest  vigilance.  Some 
hours   had  elapsed  in  this  way,  and  Antonio 
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was  beginning  to  think  his  anxiety  had  been 
unnecessary,  Allien  a  dull  sound  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  royal  stables,  where  the 
cuirassiers  were  quartered.  The  Miliciano,  who 
was  on  sentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  cried  to 
the  next  post,  which  was  occupied  by  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  the  usual  cry  of  "  Sentinela 
alerta!"  but  waited  in  vain  for  the  answer, 
"  Alerta  esta  \"  He  therefore  fired  his  musket, 
to  give  a  signal  to  his  own  people,  that  some- 
thing was  going  on,  and  a  patrol  soon  ap- 
peared, for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
neighbourhood.  When  they  approached  the 
royal  stables,  they  found  all  the  posts  of  the 
provincial  militia  deserted;  and  suddenly  the 
gates  of  the  stables  opened,  and  the  carbineers, 
Mendizabal  at  their  head,  burst  out  with  the 
wild  cry  of  "  Long  life  to  the  absolute  King ! 
down  with  the  constitution !  down  with  the 
Liberals!"  and  they  then  entered  the  street 
which  leads  towards  the  Andujar  gate.  The  pa- 
trol fired,  and  retreated  hastily,  pursued  by  some 
horsemen  to  the  principal  guard,  where  they 
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were    preparing    for    defence    in    great   trepi- 
dation. 

Mendizabal  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  great 
part  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
of  his  regiment,  as  well  as  some  officers;  notwith- 
standing which,  however,  some  circumstances 
occurred  to  delay  the  insurrection  for  several 
hours.  The  heads  of  the  parties  had,  in  fact, 
sent  word  to  him  that  the  whole  affair  must  be 
deferred,  as  their  adherents  in  the  city  had 
learned  that  the  carbineers  intended  leaving  it ; 
on  which  account  they  dared  not  undertake  any 
thing,  as  they  must,  doubtless,  be  immediately 
overpowered  by  the  constitutional  troops  and 
the  national  militia  of  Seville,  even  if  they 
should  succeed  in  disarming  the  Liberals  of 
Cordova.  Mendizabal,  however,  obtained  from 
the  colonel  of  the  provincial  militia  the  promise 
that  he  would  march  out  with  his  regiment  at 
the  same  time,  and  would  occupy  the  gate  of 
Andujar  as  well  as  the  bridge.  He,  therefore, 
answered  that  they  might  do  as  they  liked ; 
that  he  did  not  want  them,  and  should,  at  all 
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hazards,  march  out  that  very  night.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  his  squadron  saddle  and  mount 
immediately.  The  remainder  followed,  partly 
voluntarily,  and  partly  because  the  others  did 
so.  The  colonel,  and  some  other  officers, 
who  refused  to  join  in  the  affair,  were  put 
in  confinement;  and  in  this  way,  with  wild 
shouts  but  in  tolerably  good  order,  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  gate. 

At  this  point,  the  street  descends  steeply 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  gate  and  bridge,  and 
has,  for  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  yards, 
no  side  streets.  On  arriving  here,  at  the  head 
of  his  horsemen,  Mendizabal  found,  to  his  great 
annoyance,  no  trace  of  the  provincial  militia. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  or  to  stop. 
He  knew  too  well  that  he  could  not  venture,  to 
leave  any  time  for  reflection  to  most  of  his 
people,  and  that  in  these  affairs,  all  depends  on 
not  allowing  the  first  zeal  to  grow  cool.  The 
gate  in  fact  was  shut,  and  the  Qiden  Viva  of  the 
sentinel,  repeated  three  times,  showed  that  the 
passage  must  be  obtained  by  force.  Mendizabal 
thought,  however,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
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overpower  by  a  rapid  attack,  the  weak  post 
of  eight  men,  which  was  usually  placed  here. 
Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  sentinel  given  fire 
upon  receiving  no  answer  to  his  third  challenge, 
than  Mendizabal  galloped  down  the  declivity, 
calling  to  his  men,  u  Forward,  children  \"  But, 
unfortunately,  his  horse  fell  at  a  spot  in  the 
street  where  materials  for  building,  and  tools 
had  been  left,  and  although  he  received  no 
serious  injury,  yet  the  men  were  thrown  into 
the  greatest  confusion,  partly  by  their  endea- 
vours to  avoid  riding  over  their  leader,  partly 
by  the  great  declivity  of  the  street  and  the  bad 
pavement.  The  foremost  ones  were  pressed  on 
with  force  against  the  gate  by  those  following 
them,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  part  of  the 
street  up  to  the  bridge  was  filled  with  a  close, 
immovable,  and  confused  mass  of  men  and 
horses. 

The  curses  of  the  horsemen,  the  fruitless  call 
of  their  leaders,  the  pawing  and  neighing  of  the 
horses,  now  produced  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
confusion  and  uproar,  amidst  which,  was  occa- 
sionally heard  the  cry  of  K  Long  live  the  absolute 
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King !" — "  Down  with  the  Liberals  ["  and  the 
metallic  voice  of  Mendizabal  high  above  all  the 
din,  crying,  "  Break  down  the  gate! — By  all  the 
devils  of  the  seventh  hell,  down  with  the  gate  !" 
This  situation  had  lasted  only  a  few  seconds, 
when  suddenly  from  the  houses  nearest  the  gate, 
and  from  the  part  of  the  city-wall  adjoining  it,  the 
cry  resounded  of  "  Long  live  the  Constitution ! 
long  live  Riego !  long  live  the  sons  of  Padilla !" 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  fire  of  mu  ketry 
opened  upon  the  mass  of  the  assailants. 
By  the  most  unexpected  change  the  surprisers 
now  found  themselves  in  the  same  situation  as 
if  they  themselves  had  been  surprised ;  and 
the  small  number  of  Liberals  who  had  occu- 
pied the  gate,  saw  themselves,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  and  without  any  co-operation  of 
their  own,  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  decided 
advantage  over  their  adversaries.  Vallcjo,  who 
had  occupied  this  station,  was  quite  uncertain 
as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  insurgents,  and 
now  first  perceived  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. When  he  observed  that  the  carbineers 
had   only  the    design   of   quitting  the  city,    it 
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appeared  best  to  him,  not  to  put  any  obstacle 
whatever  in  their  way ;  as  in  case  they  should 
be  induced  to  give  up  their  purpose,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  town  itself,  the  op- 
position which  the  Liberals  might  offer  could 
only  last  a  short  time. 

The  Comuneros  were  still  debating  what  to  do, 
and  Vallejo's  advice  to  let  the  enemy  march  off 
without  firing  a  shot,  nay  even  to  open  the  gate 
for  them — was  almost  universally  approved. 
When  the  confusion  which  has  been  just 
described  ensued,  and  Rojas,  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  with  zeal  Vallejo's  proposal, 
now  began  with  some  other  young  men  to  fire 
upon  the  horsemen,  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  the  others,  who  found  themselves 
obliged  to  follow  his  example.  As  the  moon 
at  this  moment  came  out  from  behind  thick 
clouds,  the  situation  of  the  carbineers  became 
still  worse ;  for  in  the  street  which  rose  from 
the  gate,  not  even  the  hinder  men  were  pro- 
tected by  the  foremost  from  the  fire  directed  at 
them  from  the  windows.  This,  however,  had 
the  good  effect  of  causing  those  behind,  instead 
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of  pressing  forward  as  before,  to  retire  of  them- 
selves, and  disperse  through  the  adjoining 
streets  ;  so  that  there  was  a  little  more  space 
left  in  front. 

Mendizabal,  who,  foaming  with  rage,  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  restore  order  amongst  his 
men,  profited  by  this  moment.  He  pressed 
himself  through  the  throng,  up  to  the  door,  bearing 
a  heavy  hammer  in  both  hands,  with  which  he 
began  immediately  to  thunder  against  the  gate, 
so  that  it  resounded  far  above  all  the  din.  Imme- 
diately the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  him ;  but  without  allowing  himself  to 
be  deterred  by  the  bullets  which  rattled  thickly 
around  him,  and  protected  in  part  by  the  arch- 
way of  the  gate  itself,  he  did  not  desist,  till  the 
bolts,  half-eaten  up  by  rust,  gave  way,  and  the 
door  sprang  open  with  a  crash. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  spring  upon  his 
horse  and  to  cry  to  his  men,  "  Forwards,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost \"  when  the  whole 
trooj")  broke  out  after  him,  like  the  water  from 
an  opened  sluice,  passing  with  thundering  gallop 
over  the  bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
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their  leader  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order,  previous  to  conducting 
them  farther  on  the  great  highway  to  Andujar : 
where  we  leave  them  for  the  present. 

At  the  moment  when  Mendizabal  released 
his  men  from  their  perilous  situation,  the  pro- 
vincial militia  also  at  length  arrived.  The 
Count  of  Torrelaguna  had  been  hindered  by 
the  backwardness  of  his  people  (who  had  as 
little  inclination  for  marching  to  Castile  as  to 
Catalonia),  from  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Men- 
dizabal, and  when  at  last  he  reached  the  gate 
with  his  troops,  they  found  it  open ;  and  the 
Liberals  were  forced,  after  a  short  fight,  to  leave 
their  position  in  haste,  and  to  save  themselves 
through  the  back  doors  and  over  the  garden- 
walls  of  the  nearest  houses ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  lost  some  killed  and  wounded.  The 
provincial  militia  hastily  continued  their  march, 
in  order  to  join  the  cavalry ;  which  also  halted 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  town :  and  there 
for  the  present  we  leave  their  united  forces. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


CADIZ— GIBRALTAR— MALAGA. 

The  whole  time  occupied  by  the  events  which 
we  have  just  related,  was  scarcely  half  an  hour, 
from  the  first  alarm  till  the  final  retreat  of  the 
insurgents.      During   this  period  the  city  had 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  point  where  the  attack  took  place  ;  for  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
unfriendly  to  the  constitution,  the  more  affluent 
amongst  them  had   no  wish  to   engage  in   so 
hazardous  an  undertaking.     The  lower  classes 
of  the  people  indeed,  who  had  been  agitated 
during    the    preceding    days    by  the   Servilcs, 
would   have   been  ready  to   support  the  car- 
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bineers  and  provincial  militia  by  a  rising, .  if 
they  had  proposed  making  a  serious  attack 
upon  the  national  militia ; — but  when  they  saw 
that  their  protectors  and  champions  were  going 
to  leave  the  city,  they  lost  courage  and  remained 
quiet. 

The  Liberals  on  their  side  awaited  anxiously 
the  event  of  the  affair,  partly  in  their  houses, 
partly  on  the  posts,  which  had  been  indicated 
to  them  by  the  authorities.  The  latter  were 
assembled  at  the  town  house  in  total  inactivity, 
but  in  anxious  consultation,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  the  national  guard. 
In  fact,  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  any  mea- 
sures, when  every  thing  had  been,  with  in- 
conceivable blindness,  neglected  at  an  earlier 
period. 

When  the  day  at  length  broke,  this  curious 
and  peculiar  position  of  affairs  ceased  of  itself. 
People  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  no  ene- 
my was  at  hand ;  the  authorities  again  came 
into  activity  ;  the  whole  national  militia  was 
got  under  arms,  in  order  to  occupy  the  posts 
which  were  abandoned  by  the  insurgents,  and 
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the  regiment  of  Alcantara,  which  was  distri- 
buted in  the  neighbourhood,  received  orders  to 
march  into  the  town,  and,  lastly,  reports  were 
drawn  up  by  the  authorities,  to  send  to  Madrid, 
in  which  it  was  related  from  what  imminent 
danger  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  had  been 
rescued,  by  the  zeal,  activity,  and  resolution  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Free. 

Neither  at  that  time  nor  subsequently,  was 
there  any  question  of  an  inquiry  after,  or 
punishment  of,  the  real  criminals ;  but  on  the 
following  day  Rojas,  Vallejo,  and  some  other 
exaltados,  received  notice  to  quit  the  town. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  all  similar  occur- 
rences, the  noise  had  been,  here  also,  far 
greater  than  the  mischief.  The  Liberals  had 
only  two  killed  and  a  few  wounded ;  and  the 
prevailing  Moderates  ordered  the  former  to  be 
buried  without  any  peculiar  solemnity,  to  the 
great  grief  of  those  who  intended  to  let  their 
light  blaze  out  in  fiery  orations  on  the  occa- 
sion. A  few  days  afterwards,  troops  of  all 
arms,  from  Cadiz  and  Seville,  marched  through 
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the  town  of  Cordova  to  pursue  the  insurgents. 
The  latter  were  also  attacked  hy  the  consti- 
tutional troops  at  Adamuz,  and  later  at  Castro 
del  Rio,  where  they  were  partly  dispersed,  but 
principally  made  prisoners.  These  matters, 
however,  do  not  belong  to  our  narrative. 

Thus  ended  the  insurrection  of  the  dreaded 
carbineers  in  Cordova.  On  the  other  hand, 
single  bands  of  facciosos  maintained  themselves 
in  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  under  the  conduct 
of  Christoval  and  others,  and  kept  the  Liberals 
of  the  neighbourhood  continually  on  the  alert. 

Antonio  had  remained  at  home  during  that 
disturbed  night,  as  it  was  not  his  office  to  mix 
in  the  confusion  of  war,  but  rather  to  try  and 
give  courage  to  the  women  and  children  in  the 
house.  Dolores,  indeed,  required  it  less  than 
any  one.  As  she  knew  that  no  one  who  was 
near  her  heart  was  in  the  danger,  she  seemed 
to  take  the  whole  affair  very  quietly,  as  a 
matter  about  which  she  understood  nothing. 
At  length,  towards  morning,  Antonio  went  out 
to  obtain  information,  and  came  back  soon 
afterwards  with  Rojas,  who  then  satisfied  the 
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curiosity  of  his  inexorable  fair  one.  He  had 
to  thank  Antonio  that  his  own  share  of  the 
transaction  was  put  in  the  most  brilliant  light ; 
and  he  had  the  gratification  to  perceive,  that 
the  young  girl,  who  knew  well  how  to  prize 
courage  and  resolution  in  a  man,  treated  him 
with  visibly  increased  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion ;  since  formerly,  she  had  not  unfrequently 
(to  his  great  chagrin)  exercised  her  wit  upon 
his  i(  playing  at  soldiers,"  as  she  called  it. 

This  occurrence,  however,  contributed  to 
shorten  Antonio's  residence  in  Cordova.  His 
bitter  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  his 
party,  and  especially  of  the  magistrates,  began 
to  be  troublesome  to  the  latter,  and  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him,  he  was  directed  on  with  his 
petition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Granada.  An- 
tonio wished  to  leave  Cordova  as  soon  as 
possible;  but  as  the  road  through  the  moun-. 
tains  to  Benamexi,  Antequera,  and  Granada, 
was  at  this  moment  too  dangerous  to  venture 
passing  it  with  his  sister,  he  determined  to 
embark  at  Cadiz,  and  to  make  his  way  to 
Malaga  by   sea.      He   therefore   hired   a    (so 
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called)  tartana  (a  light  two-wheeled  covered 
cart,  which  is  drawn  by  two  mules),  and 
joined  a  caravan  of  carriers  (carreteros),  who 
were  going  to  make  the  same  journey,  and 
who  kept  together  on  account  of  the  greater 
security.  But  as  the  march  of  troops  was 
still  taking  place  on  the  high  road,  they  had 
little  to  fear  from  robbers  or  facciosos. 

After  four  days  of  slow  progress  the  travellers 
safely  reached,  about  mid-day,  the  Cabezas  de 
San  Juan,  from  which  one  first  beholds  Cadiz 
with  its  bay  and  the  ocean.  This  picture  has  a 
very  peculiar  character,  and  although  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  well  adapted  for  the  representation  of 
the  painter,  it  impresses  itself  ineffaceably  on 
the  imagination.  The  scene  is  completely 
wanting  in  shade,  and  in  mild  tones,  and  the 
abundance  of  light  is  painful  to  the  eye — the 
azure  blue  sky  !  the  dark  blue  sea,  reflecting  the 
beams  of  the  sun  with  thousand-fold  brilliancy. 
The  snow-white  dazzling  walls,  and  flat  roofs  of 
Cadiz,  which  emerges  like  a  gem  from  the  blue 
flood ;  the  bald  and  mostly  white  downs  round 
the  bay;    the  white  buildings  of    Puerto   de 
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Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  La  Caracca,  San 
Fernando,  and  other  places,  scattered  along  the 
shore  like  glittering  vases.  The  white  sails  of  the 
innumerable  vessels  of  every  form  and  size, 
which  cut  the  blue  mirror  in  all  directions ;  and 
all  this  almost  without  a  tree,  except  some  palms 
scattered  along  the  coast,  with  a  foreground, 
of  the  gigantic  aloe  and  the  cactus.  All  this 
without  any  other  colour  or  shade  of  colour ; 
yet  brilliant  blue  and  dazzling  white  make  an 
almost  stupifying  impression ;  and,  whoever 
had  once  stood  on  this  spot  would  never  forget 
it,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the  place  where  Riego 
began  his  career,*  which  he  was  at  last  to  end, 
like  that  of  the  noble  Padilla  before  him,  upon 
the  scaffold. 

Whilst  the  Carreteros  followed  the  main  road 
which  leads  over  the  bridge  of  Suazo,  and  the 
Isla  de  Leon,  to  Cadiz  Antonio ;  and  his  sister 
entered  a  boat  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and 


*  On  this  height  of  the  Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  Riego 
proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  1812,  at  the  head  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Regiment  of  Asturia. 
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passed  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  to  the  mole 
of  Cadiz.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  town,  which 
has  such  a  continual  holiday  appearance  as 
Cadiz.  This  arises  partly,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  streets  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  from  the  height  of  the  houses,  being  in 
proportions  the  most  agreeable  to  the  breadth  of 
the  street,  and  their  structure  and  size  being 
almost  uniform  throughout;  from  the  streets 
being  carefully  paved  j  and  also  from  quite 
a  Dutch  degree  of  cleanliness  prevailing  both 
inside  and  outside  the  houses,  which,  however, 
is  more  the  result  of  the  climate  and  situation 
than  of  any  particular  care. 

But  this  holiday  impression  which  Cadiz  pro- 
duces, arises  still  more  from  the  incredible  full- 
ness of  light,  which  the  imagination  cannot  re- 
concile with  the  usual  every-day  life,  especially  of 
a  commercial  town.  It  appears  to  the  stranger, 
especially  to  the  northern  one,  as  if  he  were 
living  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  sapphires  and 
brilliants,  such  as  are  described  to  us  in  eastern 
fairy  tales.  Wherever  the  eye  turns,  it  meets 
with  nothing  but  the  beaming  blue  sky,  the 
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blue  sea,  or  dazzling  white  walls.  So  that  it 
becomes,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with  excess  of 
light.  Life  also,  in  Cadiz,  has  a  permanent 
appearance  of  festivity,  and  one  often  asks 
oneself  where  the  trade  and  traffic  are  really 
carried  on  ;  for  wherever  one  looks,  it  appears 
as  if  people  were  only  enjoying  here  what  they 
had  acquired  in  other  places.  In  Cadiz,  all  the 
spirit  of  the  life  of  an  Andalusian  seems  to  be 
united  as  in  a  focus.  The  impression  of  the 
whole  is  at  first  stupifying,  then  painful — the 
eye  pines  for  green — the  body  for  shade — the 
mind  for  rest ;  and  Cadiz  soon  appears  like  an 
enchanted  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
from  which  one  is  heartily  glad  to  set  foot  on 
the  broad  green  land  again. 

Antonio  observed,  as  he  stepped  on  shore, 
that,  in  fact,  a  fete  really  was  being  celebrated. 
Bands  of  holiday-dressed  people  pressed  through 
the  streets,  the  balconies  were  hung  with  red 
carpets  and  were  full  of  people,  as  were  also 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  crowd  in- 
creased as  they  approached  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  to  which  every  thing  appeared  to 
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be  streaming.  On  inquiring  the  occasion  of 
this,  Antonio  was  informed.,  that  they  were 
celebrating  the  victory  obtained  by  the  national 
militia  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  July,  over  the 
insurgent  guards,  certain  information  of  which 
had  been  received  that  morning. 

On  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  a  singular 
procession  presented  itself.  The  troops  of  the 
line,  the  veterans  of  the  garrison,  and  the  na- 
tional militia  were  marching  past  in  full  parade 
to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was 
about  to  be  celebrated.  In  despite  of  every 
rule  of  military  parade,  all  descriptions  of  troops 
were  here  mixed  together, — cavalry,  artillery, 
infantry — sailors — young  soldiers  and  invalids 
— troops  of  the  line,  provincial  militia  and 
volunteers — all  marched  along,  in  regular  ranks 
certainly,  but  completely  intermixed.  The 
colours  of  the  line  regiments  were  carried  by 
the  volunteers,  and  those  of  the  volunteers  by 
the  artillerymen.  But  what  appeared  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  procession,  was  some 
hundred  boys,  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who,  distributed  here  and  there  amongst 
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the  ranks ;  stepped  along  with  great  solemnity, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  volunteer  national 
militia.  One  of  these  little  warriors  marched 
proudly  under  the  weight  of  an  old  ragged 
colour,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  veterans;  an  old  moustache  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  walked  along  beside 
him  and  guarded  the  colour  from  a  fall. 

The  patriotic  songs  which  resounded  from 
the  ranks  of  this  curious  fraternity,  were  over- 
powered by  the  thundering  cry  of  "  Long  live 
the  Constitution  \" — "  Long  live  Riego  !" — 
K  Long  live  the  national  militia  of  Madrid !" 
which  were  repeated  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
assembled  crowd,  from  the  roofs  and  balconies. 
But  the  handsome  Gadetanas  distinguished 
themselves  above  all,  by  their  stormy  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  scarcely  a  handsome  woman  was  to 
be  seen,  either  in  the  street,  or  on  the  balconies, 
who  did  not  Avear  a  green-  or  violet  ribbon 
conspicuously  placed,  with  mottoes  such  as  the 
following :  "It  is  better  to  die  than  to  love  a 
Servile" — (Anth  morir  que  (juerer  a  un  ServiL) 
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ce 


Constitution  or  death,  that  is  my  fate  " — 
(Constitution  o  muerte,  esta  es  mi  suerte.) 

It  was  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  thought 
themselves  doubly  called  upon,  and  even  justified 
in  pushing  the  enthusiasm  for  the  constitution 
to  its  highest  pitch, — first,  because  Cadiz  is  the 
cradle  of  the  constitution  ;  but  especially,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bloody  offerings  with  which  Cadiz 
greeted  the  resurrection  of  this,  her  favourite  off- 
spring, on  the  memorable  12th  of  March.  Little 
did  the  excited  crowd,  at  that  moment,  dream  that 
Cadiz  too,  was  soon  to  be  the  grave  of  liberty ! 

It  was  not  Antonio's  intention  to  make  any 
stay  in  Cadiz ;  and  he  therefore  embarked  the 
same  evening,  on  board  the  felucca,  the  Virgeii 
de  la  Victoria,  which  was  fast  getting  under  way. 
A  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east  drove  along 
the  little  vessel  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ; 
and  soon  the  white  walls  of  Cadiz  were  only  to 
be  seen  by  the  travellers  on  the  farthest  hori- 
zon, seeming  to  float  over  the  blue  waters,  like 
a  white  dove  with  outstretched  wings.  The 
wind  slackened  a  little  in  the  night,  and  the 
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vessel  drew  near  the  land  towards  the  break  of 
day.  It  glided  lightly  over  the  ruins  of  the 
naval  power  of  Spain  and  France,  which  the 
wavy  field  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  covers. 
Well  may  the  Briton  here  sing,  with  proud  satis- 
faction, his  "  Rule  Britannia ! — Britannia  rules 
the  waves  !" — For  here  England's  dominion  of 
the  sea  was  sealed  with  Nelson's  blood ;  and, 
at  least,  one  political  axiom  was  left  to  our 
generation,  sceptical  of  every  thing  else : — 
"  Britannia  rules  the  waves  !" 

Soon  the  enormous  mountains  of  Africa  rose 
before  the  eyes  of  the  travellers.  They  were 
drawing  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  In  the  uncertain  light  of  the  dawn, 
they  could  distinguish  the  old  fortress  of  Tarifa; 
the  glorious  monument  of  the  Spanish  Manlius, 
Don  Alonzo  Perez  Gusman,  surnamed  El 
Bueno.* 


*  He  was  governor  of  Tarifa,  under  Fernando  III. 
The  Moors  were  closely  investing  the  town,  and  brought 
out  one  day,  in  front  of  their  camp,  the  son  of  the  hero 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  gave  his  father  the 
choice,  either  of  surrendering  Tarifa,  or  of  seeing  his  son 
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Farther  on  is  Algeziras,  where  the  Rio  Salado 
flows  through  the  field  of  battle,  on  which 
Alonzo  XL  once  defeated  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  Africa.  These  are  events  which  are 
little  considered,  because  their  importance  is 
only  negative,  inasmuch,  as  they  hinder  the 
overthrow  of  what  already  exists.  To  this 
class,  belong  the  great  victories  which  the 
Alonzos  gained  over  the  Moors  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  at  the  Rio  Salado ;  and  many  years 
earlier  in  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  called 

beheaded  before  his  eyes.  The  old  Gusman  for  an  an- 
swer, threw  his  own  sword  down  from  the  wall  to  them, 
and  saw  his  son's  head  cut  off  by  it.  The  Moors  raised 
the  siege,  and  Don  Alonzo  Perez  Gusman,  received  the 
appellation  of  El  Bueno.  The  king  wrote  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  "  We  have  learnt,  with  admiration,  that  you 
have  given  your  own  blood ;  and  have  sacrificed  your  first 
born,  for  our  service  and  tbat  of  God,  in  the  first  place, 
and  for  your  own  honour.  In  doing  so,  you  have  acted 
like  Father  Abraham  of  old,  who  dedicated  his  son  as  a 
sacrifice  to  serve  God ;  and  you  have  acted  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  noble  blood  from  which  you  spring.  You 
deserve  therefore,  to  be  called  the  faithful,  and  so  I  call 
you,  and  so  you  shall  be  called  from  henceforth  ;  for  it 
is  just,  that  he  who  keeps  his  faith,  should  be  called  the 
faithful." 
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the  Navas  de  Tolosa.  These  victories  brought 
forth  no  essential  change  in  the  existing  state 
of  Europe ;  but  who  can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences to  Christian  European  civilization,  if 
the  Africans  had  been  victorious  there  ?  Even, 
according  to  African  reports,  three  hundred 
thousand  Moors  fell  at  the  battle  of  Rio 
Salado. 

The  light  vessel  was  just  sailing  round  the 
promontory  of  Tarifa,  which  forms   here   the 
real  entrance  to  the  strait  j  when  the  rising  sun 
flooded  the  Mediterranean  with  brilliancy,  and 
poured  a  stream  of  light  through  the  stupen- 
dous giant  gate  of  Gibraltar,  far  away  over  the 
dark   blue   ocean;   while   the  high  mountains 
of  Ronda,  lifting  their  dark  masses  on  the  one 
side,   and   the   mountains    of   Tetuan   on   the 
other,  still  threw  out  their  deep  shadows  to  a 
considerable  distance.     On   the   whole   globe, 
there  is  certainly  no  second  spot  which  unites 
in   such   a  manner,  the  grandest  beauties   of 
scenery,  with  the  peculiar  interest,  the   over- 
powering flood  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  re- 
membrances  arising   from    the    sight   of   two 
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quarters  of  the  globe;  and  especially  of  the 
two,  which  have  the  fewest  points  of  com- 
parison and  contrast  with  each  other;  stand- 
ing at  the  two  extremes  of  civilization,  Africa 
and  Europe. 

Soon,  the  extraordinary  rocks  of  Gibraltar 
and  Ceuta  appeared  on  either  side.  The  flag 
of  the  queen  of  the  seas,  who  keeps  the  Medi- 
terranean under  lock  and  bolt  like  a  fish-pond, 
waved  proudly  in  the  beams  of  the  morning 
sun. 

From  fear  of  the  barbaresques  of  Hafiz,  who 
carry  on  their  business  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  wise  gaoler,  the  felucca  sailed  close  along 
the  Spanish  shore,  which  rises  in  picturesque 
rocky  masses  of  mountain ;  and  from  whose 
dark  gorges  every  now  and  then  fertile  vallies 
open  towards  the  sea,  where  pleasant-looking 
small  towns,  such  as  Estepona,  Marbelia, 
Fuengirola,  and  Torremolina,  shine  out  from 
the  luxurious  green  of  vineyards  and  orange- 
gardens.  At  sunset,  the  old  Moorish  fort  of 
Gibralfaro  rose  before  the  eyes  of  the  travellers. 
At  the  foot  of  it,  the  narrow  straits  of  Malaga 
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stretch  themselves  out,  and  the  vessel  dropped 
its  anchor  in  the  road. 

Antonio  had  no  motive  to  remain  in  Malaga, 
and  we  find  him,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
on  his  road  to  Antequera,  which  he  reached  in 
the  evening.  He  then  continued  his  journey 
the  next  day  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Bena- 
mexi.  The  sun  was  going  down,  when  the 
travellers  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the 
side  of  which  lies  Benamexi,  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  plantations  of  oranges  and  olives. 
Antonio  here  left  the  mules,  and  hastened  with 
his  sister  by  a  nearer  path  down  the  hill. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BENAMEXI. 

Antonio's  paternal  house  was  one  of  the 
first  on  entering  the  village.  It  exhibited  to- 
wards the  street  a  principal  building,  or  habi- 
tation., of  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  of  two 
stories,  with  an  azotea  or  terraced  roof,  and  one 
single  broad  window,  with  a  balcony  on  the 
second  floor,  whilst  the  first  floor  had  only 
a  small  aperture.  To  this  part  of  the  house 
was  attached  a  long  and  low  building,  covered 
with  tiles,  which  extended  about  sixty  feet, 
till  it  reached  the  next  house.  This  building 
had  no  windows  at  all;   but   only  here   and 
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there  irregular  apertures,  and  a  great  gateway, 
having  a  small  door  in  one  of  its  wings.  Such 
an  exterior  as  this  could  not  truly  present  any 
great  architectural  beauties ;  but  it  was  snow- 
white,  and  kept  in  the  cleanest  condition. 

Antonio  stepped  with  his  sister  through  the 
open  door.  It  led  immediately  into  a  great 
hall,  or  more  properly,  a  covered  court,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  abovementioned  low 
building,  and  measured  about  sixty  paces  in 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  a  row  of  coarsely-worked  wooden 
pillars,  the  bases  of  which  rested  on  blocks 
of  stone,  and  which  went  round  the  whole 
space.  Against  these,  were  hung  all  kinds  of 
implements  of  husbandry,  harness  for  horses 
and  mules,  and  also  some  arms. 

Some  waggons  and  carts  stood  in  the  back 
ground  of  this  space,  and  on  both  sides  there 
were  about  twenty  mules,  and  a  few  horses 
separated  from  them,  by  a  partition,  and  tied 
up  to  racks.  On  the  left  side,  one  stepped  from 
this  space,  into  a  small  court,  from  which  there 
was  no  separation,  and  which  we  only  call  a 
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court,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
space,  because  the  roof  which  covered  the  for- 
mer, ceased  here.  This  court  was  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  the 
breadth  of  the  abovementioned  covered  space, 
and  was  about  fifteen  yards  wide  from  the  last 
pillars  of  the  roof,  up  to  the  wall  of  the  proper 
dwelling-house.  On  two  sides  of  the  court 
were  covered  passages,  supported  by  somewhat 
prettier  columns  than  those  of  the  first  space ; 
but  without  any  kind  of  architectural  orna- 
ment. On  the  third  side  of  the  court,  there 
was  a  kind  of  well,  inasmuch  as  an  immense 
earthen  jar  full  six  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk 
deep  into  the  earth.  In  this  draw-well  or 
rather  jug,  the  water  is  kept  fresh,  even  during 
the  greatest  heat.  Near  the  well  a  date-palm 
rose,  high  above  the  house.  Along  the  same 
side  of  the  wall  an  immense  vine  stretched 
itself  out,  which  covered  also  a  great  part  of 
the  house,  and  had  formed  a  green  wall  over 
one  part  of  the  corridor  itself,  interwoven 
with  purple  red  grapes,  in  almost  incredible 
number   and   size.      Lastly,   in  one  corner  of 
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the  court  stood  some  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees ;  the  first  nearly  bent  to  the  earth,  by  the 
weight  of  their  curiously-formed  reddish  cap- 
sules, and  the  latter  shining  with  an  abun- 
dance of  golden  fruit  and  fragrant  blossoms, 
covering  the  ground  on  all  sides. 

All  round  the  corridor,  there  were  several 
doors,  one  of  which  led  by  a  stair  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  house,  and  the  others  to  the  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  to  which  they  also 
served  as  windows.  The  upper  story  of  the 
house  had  some  windows  towards  the  court ; 
but  they  were  without  glass.  The  whole 
was  cleanly,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  cleanliness  was  more  the  effect  of  a  fine 
climate  than  of  any  particular  pains  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  half-crushed 
oranges  were  lying  all  about  in  the  court, 
and  the  rank  grass  grew  up  from  between  the 
paving  stones. 

When  Antonio  entered,  some  servants  were 
employed  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  court, 
taking  care  of,  and  feeding  the  mules  and 
horses.      Nearest  to  the  court,  and  turning  his 
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back  to  them,  was  a  young  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  employed  in  mending  a  bridle.  Under 
the  corridor,  on  a  small  wooden  stool,  sat  a  young 
woman  of  about  five  and  twenty,  in  negligent 
domestic  attire,  with  her  head  bare,  and  some 
roses  in  her  black  hair.  She  was  occcupied  in 
cleaning  vegetables,  a  great  heap  of  which  lay 
before  her.  Opposite  to  her,  seated  upon 
an  old  arm  chair,  made  of  twisted  willow, 
was  an  old  Carmelite  monk,  with  a  long 
white  beard  and  fiery  eyes,  but  of  mild  ex- 
pression. 

Two  boys,  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  were 
playing  about  in  the  court,  without  any  other 
clothing  than  a  shirt  and  short  brown  trousers. 
Each  of  them  had  a  short  piece  of  wood  in  his 
hand,  and  just  as  Antonio  approached,  one  of 
them  gave  his  opponent  so  sharp  a  thrust 
in  the  side  that  he  fell  down  backwards.  The 
conqueror  now  cried  out  triumphantly,  "  That 
was  a  good  thrust,  father,  was  it  not!  That 
is  the  way  that  cousin  Christoval  caught  the 
officer  at  the  fair  of  Mairena." 

The  vanquished  boy  was  doubtful  whether 
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he  should  cry  or  laugh,  but  when  his  conqueror 
called  to  him,  "  Now,  come,  Juanito,  I  will  be 
the  bull  and  you  shall  be  the  matador/'  he 
sprang  cheerfully  up;   but  on  perceiving  Do- 
lores, they  both  ran  to  her  with  loud  cries  of 
ei  Aunt  Dolores  !  aunt  Dolores  !  what  have  you 
brought  us  P     At  this,  the  young  man  got  up 
(it  was  Antonio's  eldest   brother,  Juan),  and 
held  out  his   hand   to    Antonio   (for   without 
recollecting  him,  he  guessed  it  could  be  no  one 
else),    with    a    hearty  "  Welcome,   Antonio." 
Dolores   was   embraced    by   her   sister-in-law, 
whilst  the  two  boys  would  not  willingly  let  go  of 
her ;   but  at  length  she  extricated  herself  from 
them,  and  ran  up  to  the   ecclesiastic,   whose 
hand   she    kissed    with  great  respect,  making 
many  eager  inquiries  after  his  health,  whilst  he, 
stroking  her  cheeks  with  visible  emotion,  said, 
"  The  holy  virgin  bless  you  a  thousand  times  !" 
Antonio  recognised  him  immediately,  as  the 
old  Father  Hilario,  whose  favourite  he  had  been 
as  a  boy,  and  to  whom  he  had,  in  many  re- 
spects, reason  to  be  thankful ;  he  hastened  up 
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to  him  and  seizing  his  proffered  hand,  kissed  it 
in  speechless  emotion. 

The  old  man  appeared  surprised  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  God  bless  you,  Antonio  !  you  are  always, 
then,  my  good  son." 

Dolores  had  looked  on  with  folded  hands, 
and  Juan  said,  with  a  softer  voice  than  was 
usually  his  custom,  "  That  is  our  brother  An- 
tonio, wife." 

This  last  made  an  embarrassed  curtesy,  and 
wished  to  kiss  the  hand  of  her  reverend  brother- 
in-law  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  it,  and,  shaking 
her  cordially  by  the  hand,  reminded  her  of 
their  early  acquaintance.  Juan  seized  the  two 
boys,  who  had  crept  shyly  behind  their  aunt, 
and  they  were  now  obliged  to  kiss  their  uncle*  s 
hand,  as  in  duty  bound;  but  ran  away  im- 
mediately, and  could  only  be  allured  back 
when  they  saw  Dolores  displaying  her  little 
presents.  The  servants  also  had  come  up  at 
the  noise  of  the  welcoming,  and  greeted  their 
young  mistress  (who  had  something  friendly  to 
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say  to  every  body)  with  cordial  joy,  and  wel- 
comed also  Antonio  in  a  reverential  manner, 
yet  not  without  visible  pride  at  the  honour 
which  accrued  to  their  master's  family  by 
having  a  son  in  the  church.  They  then 
hastened  away  to  unload  the  mules  who  had 
come  up  with  their  burdens,  and  announced 
their  presence  impatiently  by  clattering  the 
bells  upon  their  heads. 

"  Father  and  mother  are  on  the  farm/'  said 
Juan,  at  last,  when  the  party  had  become  some- 
what more  calm ;  "  but  they  will  be  home 
directly  5"  and  accordingly,  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  they  made  their  appearance. 

The  mother,  an  old  woman,  who  must  have 
been  once  very  handsome,  with  a  countenance, 
such  as  is  given  to  St.  Anne  in  Murillo's  pic- 
tures, wore  a  Basquina  of  coarse  black  stuff, 
with  a  small  border  of  black  velvet,  and  on  her 
head  a  Mantilla  of  the  same  material  without 
any  trimming.  She  sat  sideways  on  a  hand- 
some ass,  which  carried  her  without  requiring 
any  guidance,  and  beside  her  slepped  the  father, 
a  hale  man,  who  did  not  show  the  seventy  years 
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full  of  labour  and  dangers  of  all  kinds,  through 
which  he  had  lived.  He  wore  a  short  jacket  of 
black  plush,  ornamented  with  some  silk  braids 
and  with  embroidery,  and  short  wide  pantaloons 
of  the  same  stuff;  a  fine  and  very  broad  jabot,  and 
a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  throat ;  a  red  sash 
round  his  body ;  and,  lastly,  shoes  and  gaiters 
of  light  brown  leather,  reaching  close  up  under 
his  knees,  yet  so  that  one  could  see  the  white 
linen  clothing  which  he  wore  beneath.  He 
carried  a  long  Biscayan  firelock  on  his  shoulder, 
and  beside  him  ran  two  handsome  greyhounds. 
A  maid  followed  her  master,  driving  an  ass 
before  her,  laden  with  vegetables  and  fruits — 
such  as  melons,  cucumbers,  and  glowing  red 
pimientos ;  hgs,  oranges,  and  grapes ;  together 
with  a  small  bundle  of  juicy  sugar-cane,  which 
last,  the  children  immediately  pounced  upon, 
and  began  to  suck  it,  and  to  beat  each  other 
with  it. 

Antonio  hastened  to  meet  his  mother,  who 
recognised  him  immediately,  and  fell  speech- 
less and  sobbing  upon  his  neck.  She  only  re- 
laxed her  embrace  in  order  to  consider  him  with 
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the  careful  look  of  motherly  love,  and  again 
to  press  him  in  her  arms,  till  Dolores,  who 
had  greeted  her  father  with  a  timid  kiss  of 
the  hand,  at  last  claimed  her  share  also  of 
motherly  affection,  and  Antonio  could  turn 
to  his  father,  who  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand  without  any  particular  emotion,  but 
with  a  hearty,  "Welcome,  Antonio,  welcome 
home."  After  the  first  storm  of  joy  and 
emotion,  of  questioning  and  answering,  was 
past,  the  father  reminded  them  that  it  was 
time  for  the  evening  meal.  A  plank  was  now 
laid  upon  two  low  blocks,  which  formed  to- 
gether, a  long  low  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  and  this  was  covered  with  a  coarse  but 
clean  cloth.  A  few  common  earthenware  dishes 
full  of  gazpacho*  were  then  brought,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  seated  themselves 
on  low  stools  round  the  table;  the  servants 
and  the  maid  at  the  lower  end,  at  the  upper 
end  Father  Hilario,    who  was    always    a  wel- 

*  Gazpacho  is  a  sort  of  maccdoinc,  consisting  of  cu- 
cumbers, crumbs  of  bread,  garlic,  pimiento,  vinegar,  oil, 
and  water  ;  and  is  a  very  cooling  dish. 
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come  guest;  next  to  him  old  Lara  and  his 
wife,  and  beside  the  latter,  Antonio,  to  whom 
Dolores  had  been  obliged  to  yield  her  place. 
The  wooden  spoons  which  drew  from  all  sides 
upon  the  dishes  soon  emptied  them ;  and 
olives,  together  with  snow-white  bread,  con- 
cluded the  frugal  repast.  Some  glass  jugs  of 
wine,  however,  were  not  wanting,  from  which 
the  men  poured  the  wine  down  their  throats, 
holding  them  with  a  skilful  hand  high  above 
their  heads. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  Father  Hilario 
departed,  after  he  had  wished  the  company 
good  night,  and  had  promised  to  come  again 
before  long.  But  the  family  remained  together 
in  confidential  intercourse,  and  Antonio  could 
scarcely  find  breath  to  answer  all  the  questions 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  He  found  it 
particularly  difficult  to  make  the  boys,  who 
had  now  become  familiar  with  him,  understand 
that  there  were  countries  out  of  Spain,  and 
men,  and  even  churches.  "  Nay,"  said  at  last 
the  mother,  "  you  have  questioned  poor  An- 
tonio to  death ;  (<  now  leave  him  quiet ;  and  do 
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you,  Dolorcitas,  take  the  guitar  and  sing  us 
something." 

Dolores  brought  the  guitar,  and  skilfully 
touching  the  chords  with  her  pretty,  though 
somewhat  brown  fingers,  she  began  to  sing 
some  lively  ditties. 

"  Play  us  the  cachucha,  senorita,"  inter- 
rupted one  of  the  servants,  who  had  finished 
his  work,  and  was  listening  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  "  Rita  shall  dance  it  with  me." 

Dolores  nodded  consent  and  began  to  play 
the  lively  yet  languishing  air  of  the  cachucha. 
Every  now  and  then  singing  a  few  verses  to  it. 
Rita  and  Domingo  danced  opposite  each  other, 
while  the  spectators  clapped  their  hands  and 
beat  with  their  heels  to  the  time.  The  moon 
lighted  the  group  with  her  silver  light,  and  the 
orange  flowers  diffused  a  delightful  fragrance 
around  them. 

At  length  the  dew  falling  like  a  fine  rain  re- 
minded the  company  that  it  was  time  to  retire 
to  rest.  The  servants  spread  out  their  cloaks 
and  blankets  under  the  corridor,  and  the  old 
Lara  and  his  son  Juan,  for  each  of  whom  a 
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mattress  was  laid  on  the  floor,  soon  followed 
their  example.  Dolores  attended  her  mother 
into  one  of  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  other  being  destined  for  her  sister- 
in-law  and  the  maid:  the  latter  of  whom 
lighted  a  lamp  in  order  to  show  Antonio, 
after  he  had  wished  every  one  a  good  night,  to 
his  bed.  This  had  been  prepared  in  the  upper 
story,  in  rather  a  large  room,  which  was  the 
state  apartment,  and  also  the  residence  of  the 
family  during  the  winter, — if  one  can  call  a  few 
weeks  of  rain,  winter.  This  room  was  covered 
with  tiles,  had  a  great  balcony  window  towards 
the  street,  white  walls  and  no  furniture  except 
a  few  chairs  made  of  reeds  ;  Antonio's  bed  was 
a  mattress  laid  out  upon  the  floor —  to  which 
he  soon  repaired,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  day's 
journey  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  were  passing  in  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  GRANADA. 

Satisfactory  as  his  reception  and  residence 
in  his  paternal  house  proved  to  Antonio,  after 
so  long  an  absence  from  it,  he,  notwithstanding, 
very  soon  felt  that  his  home  and  his  relations 
had  become  strange  to  him.  His  whole  being, 
and  intellectual  wants  could  find  little  or  nothing 
to  satisfy  them  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
His  father,  who  had  always,  from  an  early 
period,  treated  him  with  disparaging  severity, 
soon  showed  plainly  enough  that  he  had  not 
altered  his  feelings.  Juan  too,  could  not, 
without  annoyance,  acknowledge  the  kind  of 
superiority    which    travelling    and    a    careful 
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education  had  given  to  his  younger  brother; 
especially  as  Antonio,  with  the  best  intentions 
indeed,  but  often  at  ill-chosen  moments,  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  his  brother,  the 
constant  activity,  the  economy  and  ingenious 
modes  of  profiting  by  all  means  of  assistance, 
in  the  management  of  his  farm,  which  he  had 
observed  in  foreign  countries.  His  brother, 
on  the  contrary,  like  a  true  Andalusian,  carried 
on  his  work  only  as  a  necessary,  and,  in  some 
measure,  unbecoming  evil,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  kind  of  grandiose  nonchalance ; 
and  he  could  by  no  means  perceive,  why,  if 
it  were  not  necessary  to  execute  some  pressing 
and  indispensable  work  which  appertained  to 
the  customary  business  of  the  house  or  land, 
he  should  trouble  himself  Math  any  work  at 
all,  instead  of  smoking  his  cigar  or  going  out 
to  shoot,  or  enjoying  his  life  in  some  other 
way. 

If  his  brother  described  to  him  the  manage- 
ment  in  foreign  countries,  by  which  every 
corner  and  spot  of  land  was  made  use  of  and 
fenced  in,  how  every  waste,  and  even  the  waste 
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of  the  waste,  was  turned  to  account,  either  in 
feeding  swine,  poultry,  &c,  or  for  manure ; 
how  the  winter  evenings,  when  nothing  can  be 
done  on  the  farm,  were  made  use  of  for  other 
employments ;  how  children,  in  their  earliest 
years,  and  by  gradation,  were  taught  to  assist  in 
the  work ;  in  short,  how  one  thing  fitted  into 
another,  for  the  increase  or  multiplication  of 
the  profit  (in  doing  which  the  good  Antonio 
indeed,  represented  things  worse  than  they 
really  are)  ;  then  Juan  would  call  out  with  a 
contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  Por 
Dios  —  que  miseria !  what  a  wretched  mode 
of  life !  but  these  people  do  not  live  at  all ! 
I  would  not  let  a  mule  or  a  dog  work  so." 

Antonio  completely  ruined  his  popularity 
with  the  children  by  such  discourses,  and  they 
hid  themselves  from  him  as  if  he  wanted  to  sell 
them  into  slavery.  But  poor  Antonio's  rela- 
tions with  his  mother  became  still  more  mor- 
tifying than  any  of  these.  The  latter  soon 
began  to  be  anxious  about  the  salvation  of  her 
son's  soul,  partly  on  account  of  some  of  his 
own  expressions,  and  partly  because  he  did  not 
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join  with  sufficient  zeal  in  the  numerous  pious 
exercises  which  the  good  woman  performed 
herself,  and  in  which  she  obliged  her  family  to 
join.  He  had  even  once  come  to  a  stand  still 
in  the  responses !  But  more  especially  she  was 
uneasy,  because  she  had  learnt,  from  an  offi- 
cious gossip  of  hers,  that  he  was  a  Freemason. 
This  anxiety,  indeed,  only  showed  itself  in 
connexion  with  the  tenderest  motherly  love, — 
from  which,  in  truth,  it  arose  ;  but  it  was  so 
much  the  more  annoying  to  Antonio,  as  he 
perceived  that  his  mother  visibly  and  painfully 
suffered  from  it ;  and,  unhappily,  Father  Hilario, 
who,  as  Antonio  had  hoped,  would  have  been 
able  to  tranquillize  his  mother,  had  gone  on  a 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  some 
affairs  of  his  convent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  the 
more  gratifying  to  him,  that  Dolores  every  day 
attached  herself  to  him  with  increasing  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Antonio  had 
saluted  the  venerable  Father  Hilario,  and  had 
been  blessed  by  him,  drove  away  all  doubts, 
which  might   occasionally  have   risen   in  her 
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childish  thoughts,  on  the  subject  of  her  brother's 
faith. 

Other  reasons  were  also  added  to  this  dis- 
agreeable position  of  his  domestic  relations, 
■which  contributed  to  shorten  Antonio's  resi- 
dence at  Benamexi.  In  his  native  place  and 
the  neighbourhood,  as  throughout  Spain,  two 
parties  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  and  Anto- 
nio had  imagined  at  the  first  glance,  that  these 
were  the  same  parties  which  he  had  hitherto 
met  with  in  the  great  towns,  namely,  the  Libe- 
rals and  Serviles.  He  was  soon  aware  into 
how  great  an  error  he  had  been  led,  in  forming 
an  opinion  of  these  relations,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  things  in  the  large  towns.  A  vehement 
feud  had  subsisted  for  many  generations,  be- 
tween the  Laras  and  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  Arredondos,  another  numerous  race  in 
Benamexi  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  hos- 
tility was  nourished  and  increased  by  frequent 
litigations,  and,  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  acts  of  violence  on  both  sides. 

The  revolution  of  1820,  had  been  made  use 
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of  by  the  Arredondos,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  Laras;  inasmuch 
as,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  they  declared  themselves 
for  the  constitution,  and  in  name,  at  least,  went 
over  to  the  party  of  the  Liberals.  An  Arredondo 
was  now  named  Alcalde,  another  Escribano; 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  their  power,  in 
order  to  oppress  the  Laras  on  every  occasion, 
either  with  or  without  a  pretext.  Thus,  they 
had  now  used  every  exertion  to  ruin  Esteban, 
whom  they  more  especially  feared,  and  he  had 
been  accused  without  further  inquiry,  of  being- 
accessary  to  the  murder  which  Christoval  had 
committed,  and  was  therefore  prevented  from 
returning  to  his  home. 

Antonio  endeavoured,  at  the  beginning,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  by  rational  expos- 
tulation with  them ;  or,  at  least,  to  make  the 
Alcalde  comprehend  what  his  duties  were ;  and 
when  he  found  this  was  of  no  use,  and  that 
these  people  had  not  even  the  most  remote 
idea  of  these  duties,  and  of  the  views  of  the 
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party  which  they  professed  to  belong  to,  he 
threatened  them  with  a  report  to  the  superior 
authorities. 

The  Arredondos,  on  the  other  hand,  threat- 
ened openly  to  murder  him ;  and  a  plot  against 
him  was  only  frustrated  by  the  resolution  of  his 
brother  Juan.  The  hatred  of  the  Arredondos 
had  brought  his  relations  nearer  to  him ;  and 
his  old  father  himself  swore  by  the  holy  image 
of  Jaen,  that  not  a  hair  of  Antonio's  head 
should  be  touched,  even  though  it  should  cost 
life  and  property  to  defend  him.  He  regretted, 
therefore,  the  more  that  Christoval  and  Este- 
ban  were  away;  the  latter  having  joined  his 
cousin  in  the  mountains. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Antonio  deter- 
mined to  leave  Benamexi  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  so,  as  his 
affairs  required  him  to  be  in  Granada.  Dolores 
was  also  to  be  sent  there;  as  the  sister  of  the 
abbess  of  the  convent  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  was 
anxious  to  have  the  maiden's  society,  who  had 
always   been   a   favourite   with    her,   and   had 
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offered  to  send  to  Benamexi  for  her.  The 
parents  gave  their  consent,  partly  from  respect 
to  the  abbess,  partly  because  they  knew  their 
daughter  would  be  safer  at  Granada  than  at 
home,  under  existing  circumstances.  Antonio, 
however,  could  not  accompany  his  sister,  as  his 
affairs  obliged  him  to  pass  through  Malaga ; 
for  which  place  he  set  out  in  the  latter  days  of 
July. 

Antonio's  affairs  in  Malaga  were  soon  de- 
spatched, and  after  a  few  clays  he  left  the  town 
with  the  Corsario  of  Granada,  who,  with  his 
mules,  makes  the  journey  once  a  week  from 
Granada  to  Malaga  and  back.  The  troop  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  mules,  and  some  drivers, 
and  the  Corsario  himself,  an  active  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  had  formerly  been  a  contra- 
bandista,  and  had  still  a  touch  of  the  Majo 
about  him,  which  showed  itself  in  his  dress,  in 
the  goodness  of  his  horse,  and  other  points. 
Antonio  found  also  another  companion,  whose 
broken  French,  and  still  more  broken  Castilian, 
but,  above  all,  his  whole  appearance  and  man- 
ner, declared  him  to  be  an  Englishman.     This 
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person  was  dressed  with  the  greatest  elegance,  in 
wide  plaited  pantaloons,  and  coat  of  the  newest 
London  fashion,  a  high  stiff  neckcloth,  and  a 
small  hat  with  the  narrowest  possible  brim. 

He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  treat  his 
clerical  travelling  companion  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  English  enlightenment ;  but  when 
Antonio  kindly  offered  his  services,  on  seeing 
his  fruitless  endeavours  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood by  the  Corsario — it  turned  out  that 
Antonio  was  one  of  the  so-called  enlightened 
liberal  clergy,  and  that  he  spoke  French, 
and  even  some  English,  the  Englishman  fell 
immediately  into  the  other  extreme  ;  over- 
whelmed him  with  questions,  with  philosophi- 
cal and  economical  treatises  upon  Spain,  and 
how  every  thing  there  ought  to  be  differently 
arranged.  All  this,  uttered  about  a  country, 
which  the  speaker  had  entered  for  the  first 
time  three  days  before,  and  in  the  language  of 
which,  he  could  scarcely  speak  three  words 
correctly — so  thoroughly  satiated,  and  even 
disgusted  Antonio  with  his  own  favourite 
subject,  that,  without  remarking  it  himself,  he 
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gradually  became  a  zealous  defender  of  that, 
which  his  companion  and  himself  frequently 
were  pleased  to  call,  Spanish  barbarism. 

At  the  same  time,  with  all  this,  it  annoyed 
him  not  a  little  that  the  Englishman  always 
observed  him  with  a  kind  of  condescending 
curiosity.  An  enlightened  and  well-informed 
Catholic  priest  was  a  kind  of  lusus  natures,  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  heat  alone  prevented  his  im- 
mediately laying  hold  of  his  journal  and  noting 
down  his  observations.  All  the  facts  which 
Antonio  opposed  to  his  English  and  protestant 
prejudices  about  Spain,  could  not  shake  him  one 
moment  in  his  conclusions,  and  in  the  triumphant 
wisdom  of  his  civilization,  and  it  was  only  the  in- 
creasing heat  of  the  day  which  procured  any  re- 
pose for  his  harassed  antagonist.  This  traveller 
was,  as  the  Corsario  declared,  a  Mr.  Brown,  who 
had  an  appointment  in  the  English  consulate  at 
Malaga,  and  was  recommended  to  him  in  the 
strongest  way  by  the  best  firms  in  the  town. 

The  road  from  Malaga  to  Granada  passes  at 
first  along  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro, 
and   along   the   sandy   shore.      At   a   league's 
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distance  from  the  town  it  turns  more  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country,  to  avoid  the  rocks 
which  there  come  down  close  to  the  sea.  Our 
travellers,  however,  took  leave  here  of  the 
carriage-road,  and  followed  a  path,  practicable 
only  for  pedestrians  and  mules,  which  leads 
along  partly  over  the  rocks  themselves,  and 
partly  over  the  narrow  strips  of  sand  which 
the  sea  has  washed  up  at  their  roots.  From 
time  to  time,  also,  the  mules  were  obliged  to 
wade  from  one  point  of  land  to  another,  up  to 
their  bellies  in  water. 

The  bold  and  often  extraordinary  forms  of 
the  bald  red  granite  rocks,  against  which  the 
sea,  when  driven  in  by  a  fresh  south-east  wind, 
broke  in  foaming  breakers ;  here  and  there  an 
old  watch-tower  (such  as  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  coast,  for  defence  against  the  landings  of 
the  Barbaresques)  standing  upon  a  promontory 
of  rock,  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea ;  the 
view  over  the  boundless  dark  blue  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  which,  far  and  near, 
glittering  sails  were  wafted  along ;  the  azure 
sky  and  the  dazzling  light  of  a  southern  mid- 
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day,  in  which  all  the  outlines  of  objects  stand 
out  so  clear,  that  the  unprotected  eye  loses  the 
standard  of  its  own  powers  of  vision ;  all  these 
give  to  this  sea-shore-landscape,  in  which  every 
trace  of  vegetation  is  absent,  a  very  peculiar 
and  highly  picturesque  character.  Here  and 
there,  where  a  cascade  breaks  forth  from  some 
narrow  ravine  and  falls  into  the  sea,  the  eye  is 
again  refreshed  by  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, which,  as  if  following  the  course  of  the 
water,  seems  to  spring  up  in  its  presence.  A 
mill,  or  a  fisher's  hut,  surrounded  by  a  few 
palms,  heighten  the  attractions  of  the  scene. 

In  this  way  the  travellers  reached  Velez 
Malaga  about  mid-day.  The  town  lies  in  a 
plain  which  runs  down  with  a  gentle  declivity 
towards  the  sea,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
some  sandhills,  and  also  protected  by  them 
from  the  sharp  sea  air.  The  plain  of  Velez 
Malaga  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  spots  in 
Spain.  It  not  only  produces  oil,  silk,  wine, 
and  oranges,  in  abundance,  but  also  dates  and 
cotton.  The  sugar-cane  too  is  cultivated  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  without  very  great 
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care;  and  in  many  sugar-mills  a  syrup  is 
pressed  from  it,  which,  under  the  name  of 
honey,  is  a  favourite  part  of  the  dessert  of  the 
inhabitants.*  Even  the  West  Indian  pisang 
grows  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  gardens,  on  which,  also,  no  particular 
cultivation  or  care  is  employed. 

After  they  had  enjoyed  a  long  siesta  in  Velez 
Malaga,  the  Corsario  again  set  out,  in  order  to 
reach  before  the  evening,  a  small  venta,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  Brown  had  left 
the  company,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  an 
Englishman,  who  possessed  a  great  magazine 
of  wine  and  oil,  and  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended. He  Avas  present  again,  however,  at 
the  right  time,  quite  delighted  at  the  comforts 
which  he  had  found  at  his  friend's,  who  had 
treated  him  with  beefsteaks  and  porter,  and 
whose  house,  he  declared,  was  arranged  quite 
in  the  English  way.  Instead  of  taking  a  siesta, 
these  gentlemen  had  employed  themselves  in 

*  By  the  word  mid  alone  (honey)  is  generally  meant 
this  syrup  in  Andalusia.  Real  honey  is  generally  called 
miel  de  abejas — bees'  honey. 
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drinking;  so  that  Mr.  Brown  felt  the  heat 
(which  now  became  still  more  intense,  from 
the  reflection  of  the  evening  sun  upon  the 
rocks)  almost  insupportable.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  road  ceased  altogether  after  the 
first  half  hour,  and  the  mules  were  obliged  to 
climb  along  in  the  dried  up  rocky  bed  of  a 
torrent,  carefully  stepping  from  one  loose  stone 
to  another. 

Mr.  Brown  now  declared,  that  though  he 
was  one  of  the  best  fox  hunters  in  Yorkshire, 
this  riding  was  too  dangerous  for  him ;  and  he 
put  himself  in  real  peril,  by  endeavouring  to 
guide  the  mule  by  the  halter,  instead  of  letting 
him  go  along  quietly  his  own  -way.  At  length, 
he  required,  with  great  vehemence  from  the 
Corsario,  that  he  should  either  furnish  him 
with  a  bridle  for  the  mule,  or  should  let  him 
ride  upon  his  (the  Corsario's)  horse. 

The  Corsario  had  observed  first,  with  curi- 
osity, and  then  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  all  the 
means  which  the  Englishman  had  taken  to  de- 
fend himself  from  the  sun,  or  at  least,  to  procure 
some  degree  of  coolness  in  another  manner ;  for 
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he  took  from  all  sorts  of  travelling  necessaries 
and  portmanteaus,  various  apparatus  of  essences 
and  powders,  and  continued  eternally  plaguing 
his  servant  with  orders ;  so  that  the  poor 
devil  bewailed  himself  in  every  language  of 
Europe,  whilst  however,  his  classic  cospetto  ! 
corpo  di  bacco,  and  pazienza !  discovered  him 
to  be  an  Italian. 

"  But  tell  me,  Senor  Italiano,"  said  at  length 
one  of  the  muleteers,  addressing  the  servant, 
"  has  this  Englishman  then  —  this  accursed 
Jew  bought  you  ?  No  negro  'slave  would  allow 
himself  to  be  flayed  as  you  do  !" 

"  Pazienza  !"  said  the  Italian,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  refuse,  I  get 
blows  !" 

"  What \"  said  the  other,  angrily,  "  does  he 
dare  to  touch  the  skirt  of  your  jacket,  and 
you  don't  stick  your  knife  into  him  \" 

"  Pazienza !"  again  answered  the  poor  devil, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  there,  he  is 
calling  again  !  what  shall  I  do  for  myself  if  he 
turns  me  away }" 

"  Rob,  sir  I"    cried   the   Andalusian,    as   he 
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hastened  away,  and  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  what 
people  —  que  gente!  what  people — God  pre- 
serve us." 

The  Corsario  had  at  first  treated  the  stranger 
with  all  that  grave  politeness  which  shows  itself 
amongst  people  of  every  condition  in  Spain,  in 
nearly  the  same  manner.  Every  one  gives  it 
to  his  neighbour,  and  expects  it  from  him  in 
return,  whoever  he  may  be.-  But  as  Mr.  Brown 
was  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  or  manners  of  the  country  to  reply  to 
this  sort  of  approach,  the  other  had  not  troubled 
himself  any  more  about  him.  But  when  Mr. 
Brown  demanded  from  him,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, and  with  an  oath,  that  he  should  give 
up  his  horse  to  him,  or  find  him  a  better  mule, 
his  patience  suddenly  gave  way,  and,  riding  up 
to  the  side  of  the  Englishman,  he  cried,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  anger,  "  Caramba,  sir,  do 
you  think  I  am  your  servant?  I  had  ra- 
ther be   a    dog  than    that    poor   devil  there, 

by  God's  life ! if  I  had  not  promised 

Messrs.  Garcia  and  company  to  put  you  safe 
and  sound  in  Granada,  you  should but 
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after  that,  if  you  meet  me  again,  and  have  not 
then  learnt  to  behave  yourself  as  becomes  a 
Caballero,  I  will  make  you  recollect  me,  Por 
Dios !  I  have  given  you  my  best  mule,  and 
you  hold  him  there  by  the  halter,  as  if  he  was 
a  Gallician  ass  !  the  poor  beast  has  already  cut 
his  knees." 

"  If  any  thing  happens  to  him  I  will  pay  for 
it  willingly/'  said  the  Englishman,  who  was 
terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  the  other's  man- 
ner, though  he  did  not  quite  comprehend  the 
reason  of  it. 

"  Accursed  Jew,"  continued  the  other  still 
more  angrily,  "  pay  for  it  you  shall,  but  you 
shall  not  ill-treat  the  animal  as  you  do  your 
servant,  or  I'll  knock  you  off  him." 

Antonio's  interference  tranquillized  the  en- 
raged Corsario,  and  convinced  the  Englishman 
that  it  was  better  for  him  in  every  respect  to 
commit  himself  humbly  to  the  discretion  of  the 
animal. 

"  Such  an  ass  as  that,  want  to  ride  my  horse!" 
growled  the  Corsario,  half  to  himself;  then 
turning  to  Antonio,  lie  said,  politely,  "  if  you, 
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Senor,  wish  to  ride  the  nag  for  a  part  of  the 
way,  he  is  at  your  service." 

Antonio  declined  his  offer  with  thanks ;  and 
after  a  short  half-hour's  more  travelling  they 
arrived  at  the  Venta  del  Gitano,  where  they 
intended  to  pass  the  night. 

It  was  a  miserable  hut,  upon  a  small  pasture, 
surrounded  by  rocks ;  and  the  only  motive 
which  could  induce  the  cultivator  to  settle  here 
was  an  abundant  spring,  which  formed  a  small 
pond  close  by.  A  shelter  for  the  mules  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
drivers,  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
air.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  when  he  had  made 
his  servant  help  him  down,  stepped,  with  a  face 
as  if  he  were  going  to  swallow  physic,  into  the 
house.  He  found  there,  only  one  room,  which 
served  as  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  bed-room  j 
and  after  the  traveller,  looking  around  Avith  his 
eye-glass,  had  called  the  host  to  him,  who  had 
been  enveloped  in  the  smoke,  he  desired  to 
have  a  room  to  himself,  and  added,  that  he 
would  pay  for  it  well. 

The  ventero,  a  round,  smooth,  jovial  rascal, 
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was  uncertain  at  first,  whether  the  stranger  was 
making  game  of  him  or  not;  but  when  he 
repeated,  in  broken  speech,  his  desire  and  his 
promise,  he  looked  at  him  with  satisfaction,  as 
welcome  booty,  and  with  side-long  roguish 
glances  at  the  surrounding  travellers,  whose 
laughter  threatened  to  disturb  his  plans.  He 
assured  the  Englishman,  with  a  profusion  of 
words,  that  in  fact,  there  was  always  ready,  a 
neat  and  airy  room  for  personages  of  distinc- 
tion, and  that  he  should  think  it  an  immense 
honour  to  assign  it  to  the  Caballero  Inglese. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  the  latter  did 
not  even  understand  Spanish  enough  to  fur- 
nish food  for  his  joke,  he  took  the  trim 
portmanteau  out  of  his  hand,  and,  with  the 
words,  "  This  way,  Caballero,  follow  me/'  he 
led  the  way  up  to  a  sort  of  hen-roost.  The 
Englishman  followed,  and  found  himself  in  a 
kind  of  garret,  without  furniture  of  any  kind, 
and  without  any  other  light  than  that  which 
came  in  plentifully  through  the  holes  in  the 
dilapidated  roof. 

Mr.  Brown  looked  around  him  with  discon- 
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solate  glances ;  but  the  scene  he  had  experienced 
that  day  with  the  Corsario,  had  made  him  some- 
what more  prudent,  and  he  said  to  the  Ventero 
in  a  dejected  tone,  "  Well,  but  Padron, 
you  will  at  least  be  able  to  give  me  a 
good  bed  ?" 

This  demand  was  too  much  for  the  wit  and 
good  humour  of  the  Ventero,  and  he  called 
out,  stepping  back,  with  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment, "  A  bed,  Caballero  !  a  bed  ?  Why,  all  this 
is  bed — and  entirely  at  your  sendee,"  he  added, 
as  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  floor, 
which  was  paved  with  tiles.  He  then  went 
clown  quite  thoughtfully,  and  imparted  to  his 
wife  (to  whom  Antonio  had  just  enjoined  the 
preparations  for  supper)  this  curious  demand 
of  the  English  Caballero.  The  latter  soon 
made  his  reappearance,  and  complained  to 
Antonio  of  his  wants,  who  now  took  pity  upon 
him,  and  induced  the  Padrona  to  give  him 
her  own  mattress,  upon  which  he  shortly  after 
laid  himself  down,  with  manv  complaints  and  im- 
precations, and  without  daring  to  eat  any  thing 
first,  for  fear  of  receiving  fresh  proofs  of  Spa- 
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nish  barbarism.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
to  make  a  becoming  night  toilet,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  servant.  Antonio  lay  down 
with  the  muleteers,  on  the  soft  grass  out- 
side the  house,  after  they  had  consumed  toge- 
ther a  dish  composed  of  stockfish,  garlic,  and 
potatoes. 

The  following  morning  the  travellers  started, 
at  break  of  day,  after  Mr.  Brown  had  paid,  not 
without  vehement  remonstrances,  four  Spanish 
dollars  for  his  bed  and  room.  In  vain  did 
Antonio  represent  to  him,  that  since  he  had 
required  things  which  were  never  asked  for  in 
this  house,  and  were  unheard  of,  it  was  also 
natural  that  he  should  pay  an  unheard  of  price 
for  them.  "  If  you  had  done  as  I  did,"  said 
Antonio,  "  you  would  have  paid  six  reals  for 
an  excellent  berth  for  the  night,  and  a  good 
supper.  But  if  you  will  not  conform  to  the 
manners  of  the  country,  but  make  your  own 
demands,  you  must  not  complain,  if  you  arc 
arbitrarily  taxed  for  them.  Be  assured,  that 
the  Ventero  is  convinced  he  has  in  reality  de- 
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manded  much  too  small  a  sum/3  concluded 
Antonio,  as  the  Englishman  persevered  in 
complaining  of  the  dishonesty  and  barbarism 
of  the  people. 

The  path,  in  the  mean  time,  led  steeply  up 
the  mountains.  Single  woody  ravines,  or  green 
meadows,  gladdened  the  eye  of  the  wanderers, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  and  they 
found  in  the  highest  pasture,  a  solitary  hut,  at 
which  they  arrived  about  midday.  Here  they 
halted  for  several  hours,  being  obliged  to  wait  for 
some  muleteers,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  their 
stray  mules.  At  length,  the  whole  troop  was 
again  assembled,  and  pursued  its  road,  which 
led  precipitously  up  the  rocky  Puerto  de  Zafa- 
raya,#  and  became  wilder  and  more  naked  as 
the  party  advanced.  Occasional  groups,  however, 
of  the  Algarroba  or  Carob  tree,  with  its  dark 


*  Puerto  is  the  name  in  Spain  for  a  mountain  pass, 
an  opening  in  the  mountains,  through  which  the  road 
leads,  and  also  the  summit  of  the  mountain  itself,  if  a 
road  lead  over  it.  For  instance,  Puerto  de  Guadarrama, 
de  Miravcte,  &c. 
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foliage,  were  still  to  be  met  with ;  but  towards 
the  summit  of  the  pass  all  vegetation  ceased, 
and,  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  gorge,  masses 
of  red  granite — fragments  of  remoter  ridges  of 
mountain — rose  more  and  more  wildly.  The 
mules  stepped  with  difficulty  and  care  on  the 
path,  which  was  strewed  with  pointed  frag- 
ments of  stone,  while  the  travellers,  blinded 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the 
rocks  all  around,  and  almost  suffocated  by  the 
heat,  which  was  unmitigated  by  a  single  breath 
of  air,  reached,  at  length,  half  fainting,  and 
with  closed  eyes,  the  top  of  the  pass,  where  a 
wall  of  rock  screened  them  from  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  Before  them  lay  the  glorious  Vega 
of  Granada,  a  green  sea  of  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  watered  by  the  silver  stream  of  the 
Genii.  "While  the  shades  of  evening  were 
already  spreading  themselves  over  the  Vega, 
the  snow-covered  tops  of  the  stupendous  masses 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  still  shone  with  rosy 
light  in  the  beams  of  the  sinking  sun.  At 
the  far  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  white  build- 
ings of  Granada,  with  its  cupolas  and  towers, 
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spread  themselves  out,  ranged  one  above  the 
other,  as  on  terraces. 

(i  A  quien  Dios  lo  quiso  bien  en  Granada  le 
dio  de  comer,"  cried  the  Corsario,  joyfully,  after 
the  travellers  had  for  some  time  silently  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  view. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  splendid 
Vega  of  Granada,  will  easily  understand  the 
grief  of  the  last  Moorish  king,  who,  after 
he  had  given  up  his  blooming  kingdom  and 
his  wonderful  Alhambra  to  the  victorious  Fer- 
dinand, and  was  hastening  with  a  small  reti- 
nue towards  Motril,  stopped  to  cast  a  parting- 
look  from  the  spot  still  called  the  "Sigh  of 
the  Moor,"  (el  Suspiro  del  Moro),  on  the  Vega 
beneath,  and  the  distant  Granada,  and  then, 
with  bitter  tears,  took  leave  of  them  for  ever. 
But  his  mother  rebuked  him  in  these  stern 
words :  "  My  son,  you  do  well  to  weep  like 
a  woman,  now  that  you  have  shown  yourself 
incapable  of  defending  your  city  like  a 
man  !"* 

*  "  God  gives  his  bread  in  Granada,  to  the  man  he 
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Descending  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  the  travellers  left  the  village  of 
Zafaraya  on  their  right.  Half  of  the  houses  were 
burnt  clown,  and  formed  a  heap  of  ashes ; 
a  monument  of  the  singular  state  of  things, 
which  the  unrestrained  desire  for  revenge,  and 
a  feeling  of  old  hatred,  increased  by  new  offences, 
has  produced  in  that  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  Zafaraya  had  lived  for  many  years  in  con- 
stant enmity  with  those  of  Alhama.  This  feud 
had  originally  been  caused  by  disputes  concern- 
ing rights  of  pasture,  and  had  been  developed 
and  complicated  by  mutual  violence.  They 
had  often  had  minor  conflicts  together;  but  at 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  the  inhabitants  of 
Alhama  surprised  Zafaraya,  and  laid  a  part  of 
the  village  in  ashes,  not  without  some  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  it  was  only  the  arrival 
of  troops  from  Granada  which  prevented  greater 

loves." — A  common    proverb.      This   other    is    better 
known : — 

"  El  que  no  ha  visto  a  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  meravilla ; 
El  que  no  ha  visto  a  Granada, 
No  ha  visto  nada." 
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disasters,   and   established  tranquillity  for  the 
moment. 

After  an  hour's  tedious  descent,  the  party 
reached  the  old  town  of  Alhama,  with  its 
strong  walls  and  towers,  and  many  other  re- 
mains of  the  times  of  the  Moors.  It  is  sur- 
rounded almost  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  ravine, 
in  which  flows  the  Rio  de  Alhama.  Alhama 
was  once  the  most  important  bulwark  of  the 
Moorish  dominion  in  Granada,  until  it  was 
conquered,  in  1490,  by  the  Christians,  who 
approached  by  the  pass  of  Zafaraya,  and  gained 
possession  of  it,  after  a  most  heroic  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  defended 
every  street  step  by  step.  Above  six  thousand 
women  and  children  were  butchered  in  the 
Great  Mosque. 

If  Herder's  excellent  collection  of  the  songs 
of  different  nations  were  as  much  in  favour  as 
the  trash  of  Claurer  and  Consorten,  I  might 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  beautiful  Moorish 
romance,  which  laments  the  loss  of  Alhama, 
would  be  known  to  my  readers.  This  romance 
is  said  to  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
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inhabitants  of  Granada,  that  after  the  fall  of 
the  city,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Chris- 
tian conquerors,  that  any  one  should  sing  it  in 
the  streets.* 

The  dewy  morning  found  the  travellers  al- 
ready journeying  on  through  the  fruitful 
plain  of  Granada, — at  one  time  amongst  the 
golden  waves  of  the  corn-fields,  at  another 
through  green  meadows,  or  thick  plantations  of. 
olives,  mulberries,  or  oranges,  and  small  woods 
of  oak,  chestnut,  or  alders.  The  cleanly  villages 
are,  as  it  were,  united  into  one,  by  numerous 
single  cottages,  whose  white  walls  shone  out 
beside  the  road,  under  the  thick  net  of  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine.  Merry  reapers  and 
highly  laden  corn-waggons  enlivened  the  fields 
round  about.  The  vintagers,  also,  had  al- 
ready begun  their  work  in  the  vineyards, — 
which,  in  some  parts,  formed  bowers  of  vine 
too  long  for  the  eye  to  follow  to  their  end : — so 

*  For  the  ballad  alluded  to,  on  the  taking  of  Alhama, 
the  English  reader  is  referred  to  the  translation  by  Lord 
Byron,  entitled  "  A  very  mournful  Ballad  on  the  Siege 
and  Conquest  of  Alhama." 
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that  golden  sheafs,  and  juicy  purple  and  green 
grapes,  were  heaped  up  along  the  road-side,  in 
rich  alternation.  In  this  country,  every  labour 
becomes  a  joyful  sport,  and  a  journey  is  a 
mere  festive  procession ;  and  our  travellers 
reached  in  the  gayest  humour  (which  even 
made  the  unhappy  hyperborean,  Mr.  Brown, 
forget  his  sorrows)  the  avenue  of  high  and 
shady  elms,  at  the  end  of  which  a  bridge  leads 
over  the  Genii  into  the  city. 

On  the  left  of  the  bridge,   and  beside  the 
river,  stands  a  small  chapel,  the  whole  architec- 
ture of  which  shows  it  to  have  been  formerly  a 
Moorish    house   of     prayer.      Three    strokes 
of  a  bell  having  tolled  from  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,     many    of    the    town    and  country 
people,  passing    in  either   direction,  hastened 
to   the    chapel,    and    knelt    clown   in    earnest 
prayer.       The     Englishman     asked     Antonio 
the    meaning  of  this  superstitious  action,  and 
he    explained    to  him,    if    not  the    meaning, 
at  all  events,  the  origin  of  it.     At  this  place, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1492,  the  sovereign  of 
Castile,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  with  his  heroic 
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wife,  Isabella,  waited,  expecting  the  long-de- 
sired signal  which  was  to  inform  him,  from 
the  principal  tower  of  the  Alhambra,  that  he 
might  at  last  call  Granada  his  own,  and  himself, 
for  the  first  time  with  justice,  King  of  Spain  ; 
its  most  beautiful  jewel  having  hitherto  been 
wanting  to  his  crown. 

His  victorious  bands  were  ranged  along  the 
green  banks  of  the  Genii,  waiting  in  solemn 
stillness.  At  length  the  cardinal,  Don  Pedro 
Gonzales  de  Cordova,  appeared  on  the  highest 
tower  of  the  Alhambra,  and  planted  upon  it 
the  banner  of  the  Cross ;  beside  him  the  brave 
Count  of  Tendilla  waved  the  royal  banner  of 
Castile,  and  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas  the 
banner  of  St.  Jago ;  and  far  away,  above  the 
city,  resounded  the  clatter  of  trumpets,  and  the 
cry  of  the  heralds,  "  Granada !  Granada !  for 
the  glorious  king  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  \" 

Then  the  royal  pair  sank  in  gratitude  upon 
their  knees,  saying,  "  Non  nobis  Domine  sed 
tibi  sit  gloria,"  and  the  whole  army  following 
their  example,  thanked  the  God  of  Hosts  upon 
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their    knees,    and    the    priests  chanted     the 
solemn  Te  Deum. 

In  remembrance  of  that  hour,  the  great  bell 
of  the  cathedral  of  Granada  tolls  every  after- 
noon at  the  same  time,  and  a  papal  bull 
promises  complete  absolution  to  those  believers 
who,  at  the  sound  of  it,  shall  repeat  three 
Paternosters  and  three  Ave  Marias. 
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GRANADA. 

The  Genii,  and  the  gold-bearing  Darro, 
spring  from  two  narrow  rocky  valleys,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
uniting  at  the  foot  of  the  projecting  ledge  of 
mountain  called  the  Cerro  dc  Santa  Elena, 
which  separates  the  two  valleys,  the  Genii  then 
bears  their  mingled  waters  on  to  the  Guadal- 
quivir. In  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  on  both 
its  banks,  and  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
side  of  the  Cerro  de  Santa  Elena,  and  away 
towards  the  plain  where  Darro  and  Genii  unite, 
lies  the  most  ancient  city  of  Granada.  The 
high  back   of  the    Cerro    is  crowned  by    the 
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strong  fortress  of  Alhambra.  That  part  of  the 
city  which  covers  the  hill  that  rises  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Darro,  is  called  the  Albaycin, 
and  forms,  in  some  degree,  like  the  Alhambra, 
a  town  by  itself. 

The  streets  of  Granada,  like  those  of  all 
towns  of  Moorish  construction,  are  very  narrow 
and  winding.  The  private  buildings  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  simplest  architecture, 
without  any  architectural  ornament.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  town  is  rich  in  handsome, 
or  at  least  stately  public  buildings,  espe- 
cially churches,  convents,  and  hospitals.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  not  indeed  distinguished  by  what  is 
called  a  pure  style ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
great  beauty  in  the  details,  and  for  the  im- 
posing effect  of  its  size.  It  is  rich  in  treasures 
of  art,  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  several  other  churches. 

On  the  declivities  of  the  Alhambra  and 
Albaycin,  the  houses  and  streets  rise  one  above 
another,  like  terraces,  mixed  Avith  luxuriant 
gardens.    Granada  has  some  large  but  irregular 
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open  places ;  the  Vivarrambla,  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
El  Campo  del  Triunfo ;  and  it  has  walks  along 
the  Genii;  besides  the  Paseo,  on  the  Darro,  and 
the  Alameda  Vieja.  Towards  the  plain  are  still 
to  be  seen  remains  of  the  old  Moorish  fortifica- 
tions ; — massive  walls,  towers,  and  gateways,  with 
the  horse-shoe  arch.  In  the  town  itself  there  is 
scarcely  an  old  house  that  does  not  show  some 
remains  of  Moorish  architecture.  Some  of  the 
Moorish  buildings  are  still  completely  pre- 
served ;  but,  above  all,  the  palace  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings  on  the  Alhambra,  and  farther  away, 
on  the  same  ledge  of  mountain,  the  country- 
house  called  the  Gineraliph,  or  Generalife. 
The  names  also  of  the  squares,  such  as  Vivar- 
rambla,—  of  the  streets,  as  Zacatin,  Calle  de 
los  Zenetes,  de  los  Gazules,  de  los  Gomeles, — 
and  of  the  gates  also,  still  remind  one  of  the 
domination  of  the  Arabs. 

The  immediately  surrounding  country  ex- 
ceeds, if  possible,  the  other  parts  of  the  Vega 
in  fertility  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
narrower  part  of  the  valleys  of  Darro  and  Genii, 
and  the   small  side  valleys,  are  covered  with 
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thick  groves  of  pomegranate  trees,  and  a  girdle 
of  gardens    spreads   itself  all   round  the  city. 
These  latter  produce  all  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  north  and  south,  in  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance,  as   the    neighbourhood   of    the   snow- 
covered    Sierra   Nevada    prevents    their   ever 
wanting  water.     The  luxuriant  tendrils  of  the 
vine  and  melon  sj)read  from  tree  to  tree ;  and 
an   arm  of  the    Genii,  which  has   been   con- 
ducted off  to  water  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
country,  flows  in  many  places  under  a  natural 
roof  of  vines,  which  meet  from  the  opposite 
banks.      Below    the    town,    extending    along 
the  Genii,  lies  the  (so  called)   Soto  de  Roma, 
a  considerable  wood  of  high  elms,  oaks,  and 
chestnuts.     But  the   principal  charm  of  Gra- 
nada consists  in  the  complete  alliance  of  the 
north  and  south,  which  is  produced  by  its  high 
situation  ;  so  that  the  eye  ranges,  from  the  view 
of  the  palm-tree  (which  however  is  rare,  and 
only  found  in  the  gardens  of  convents)  to  that 
of  the  snowy  tops  of  the  rocky  Sierra. 

The  dwelling  of  the  respectable  Don  Bias 
Gallardo,  a  considerable  merchant,  in  the  house 
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of  whose  wife,  Dona  Josefa,  Antonio  was  to 
rejoin  his  sister,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
best  class  of  private  houses  in  Granada.  Anto- 
nio, rinding  the  house-door  open,  stepped  into  the 
little  dark  ante- court  called  the  Zaguan,  and 
rang  a  bell  at  the  second  door,  which  was 
opened,  after  he  had  answered  the  question 
from  within  of,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  with  the 
quieting  answer,  "  People  of  peace  "  (gente  de 
paz).  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  inner 
court  (patio),  a  square  of  about  fifty  feet, 
paved  with  broad  white  flag-stones.  A  clear 
fountain  pattered  in  the  middle,  and  a  few 
blowing  oleander  bushes,  and  blooming  creep- 
ers, growing  along  the  wall,  gave  it  a  very 
cheerful  appearance.  On  three  sides  this 
court  had  covered  passages,  in  two  stories, 
supported  by  simple  pillars  and  arches.  On 
the  third  side,  the  one  by  which  Antonio 
entered,  a  balcony-window  opened  towards  the 
court.  On  the  ground-floor,  several  doors  led 
into  as  many  rooms,  to  which  they  mostly 
served   also    as  windows  :     two    only,    which 
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lay  out  towards  the  street,  had  each  a  small 
grated  window  in  addition. 

In  the  upper  story  the  architecture  and  ar- 
rangement were  nearly  the  same.  As  it  was 
summer,  the  family  exclusively  inhabited  the 
lower  floor,  or  rather,  during  the  whole  day, 
the  court,  —  over  which  an  awning  was 
stretched,  so  as  to  preserve  a  most  agreeable 
coolness. 

We  may  describe  the  furniture  of  the  house 
in  few  words.  In  the  great  room  of  the  second 
floor,  which  served  as  a  winter  residence  to  the 
family,  a  bench,  with  a  plaited  seat,  especially 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  ladies,  ran  along  the 
wall ;  a  dozen  of  straw  chairs,  and  a  great  table 
of  walnut  wood,  completed  the  furniture.  The 
walls  were  white.  At  one  end  hung  a  great 
crucifix,  and  on  each  side  an  excellent  picture 
of  Alonzo  Cano, — one  representing  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  the  other  the  Conception. 

Between  the  windows,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  door,  old-fashioned  branch  lights,  with 
narrow  looking-glasses  attached  to  them,  were 
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made  fast  to  the  wall,  and  were  the  only  orna- 
ment of  the  room.  We  must  also  take  notice 
of  certain  tripods  with  three  branches,  at  the  end 
of  every  gallery,  each  of  which  bore  a  vessel 
containing  fresh  water.  These  jugs  are  formed 
of  a  very  fine  red  or  white  clay.  The  best  are 
made  in  Andujar,  and  are  sold  all  over  Spain, 
under  the  name  of  Pujarros,  or  Alcarrazas  de  An- 
dujar. They  are  porous  and  not  glazed,  and  keep 
the  water  fresh,  even  in  the  greatest  heat,  by  a 
sort  of  filtration,  the  outside  of  the  vessel 
being  constantly  wet.  Their  forms  are  in  general 
very  pretty.  Several  of  these  forms  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  for  centuries  past,  and  cor- 
respond exactly  with  antique  vessels — such,  for 
instance,  as  those  found  in  Pompeii.  A  very 
prevalent  form,  is  one  which  has  an  opening 
like  a  leaf  of  trefoil. 

As  to  the  other  apartments,  they  were,  if 
possible,  more  simply  furnished;  and  those 
which  were  not  inhabited  were  quite  empty. 

In  the  bedrooms,  with  the  exception  of 
one  great  bed  in  the  winter  bedroom  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  in  the  upper  story, 
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there  were  either  light  camp-beds  only,  or  the 
mattresses  were  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  upon  the  floor. 

We  will  modestly  leave  it  undecided,  whether 
there  was  any  ornamental  furniture  in  the  bed- 
chambers of  the  ladies  ;  but  we  are  satisfied 
that,  at  least,  a  small  looking-glass  would  have 
been  found  there.  Whatever  there  was  in  the 
way  of  closets  or  commodes,  stood  in  the  above- 
mentioned  chamber  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
or  in  the  writing-room  of  the  padron, — where  a 
moderate  collection  of  books  had  found  a  place 
against  the  wall.  We  leave  untouched  the 
subject  of  the  contents  of  the  kitchen,  which 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  right  of  the 
door  leading  from  the  Zaguan  to  the  court: 
this  being  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
point. 

Immediately  on  Antonio's  entrance,  Dolores, 
who  had  been  occupied  with  some  female  work 
at  a  small  table  near  the  fountain,  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  loud  exclama- 
tions of  joy.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  a 
respectable   matron,    almost   blind,   bade   him 
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welcome  with  grave  kindness,  and  in  reply  to 
his  inquiry,  she  earnestly  praised  the  care  and 
attention  of  Dolores,  whom  she  called  her  dear 
child. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  master 
of  the  house  entered.  He  was  a  hale  man,  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  the  old  stamp ; — of 
few  words,  and  not  a  superfluous  number  of 
ideas; — of  firm  faith  and  iron  character; — 
honest  to  the  backbone ; — proud,  and  on  that 
very  account,  paying  every  body  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  the  respect  they  were  en- 
titled to. 

He  shook  Antonio  by  the  hand,  saying,  in 
rather  a  dry  manner,  "  Caballero,  you  are  wel- 
come in  this  your  house."  He  had  already 
ordered  Antonio's  baggage  to  be  taken  into  the 
apartment  intended  for  him  ;  so  that  the  latter 
found  himself  in  a  moment  quite  domesticated 
in  the  house. 

A  young  woman,  of  about  flve-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  very  pale,  and  with  an  expression 
of  seriousness  and  melancholy  in  her  somewhat 
strongly-marked,  but  handsome  features,  was 
introduced    to   him   as   Dona    Fernanda,    the 
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daughter  of  the  house.  She  was  taller  than 
Dolores,  and  of  more  imposing  appearance, 
but  not  so  agreeable-looking,  He  learnt 
that  she  was  married  to  a  rich  landowner 
from  old  Castile,  who,  being  a  zealous  Libe- 
ral, did  not  live  on  the  best  understanding 
with  his  father-in-law,  but  had,  nevertheless, 
permitted  his  wife  to  pass  some  time  in  her 
parents'  house.  Fernanda  rarely  mentioned 
him  to  Dolores,  to  whom  she  showed  herself 
an  affectionate  elder  sister ;  but  whenever  this 
did  occur,  she  expressed  the  most  glowing 
enthusiasm  respecting  him,  and  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  himself. 

Antonio  soon  gained  Fernanda's  confidence, 
by  his  political  principles  and  his  knowledge ; 
for  she  herself  possessed  more  acquirements 
than  are  usually  met  with  amongst  Spanish 
women ;  and  Dolores  assured  her  brother,  with 
great  respect,  that  Fernanda  could  read  written 
characters,  and  could  write  just  as  well  as  Father 
Hilario. 

It  was  resolved,  as  the  hour  of  evening  fresh- 
ness had  now  come  on,  that  Antonio  should  go 
with  the  two  ladies  to  the  paseo.     This  public 
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walk  lies  for  about  three  hundred  paces  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Genii,  from  the  bridge  upwards. 
It  consists  of  an  open  space,  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  strewed  with  fine  gravel;  two  rows  of 
elms  and  acacias  are  planted  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  amongst  them  all  sorts  of  blowing  shrubs, — 
roses,  oleanders,  and  many  others.  At  regular 
intervals  you  meet  with  neatly-worked  stone 
benches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  walk  is  a  hand- 
some circular  fountain,  where  the  water  streams 
in  abundance  from  one  basin  to  another.  Be- 
hind this  fountain  a  thick  wood  leads  along  the 
Genii,  which  is  here  a  wild  mountain-stream, 
and  rushes  along  over  large  masses  of  rock. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  houses  rise  in 
terraces,  with  gardens,  and  the  foliage  of  vines, 
up  to  the  height  of  the  rocky  promontory, 
where  a  wood,  and  a  great  convent,  conceal  the 
view  of  the  Alhambra. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  you  see  a 
forest,  gardens,  and  some  houses,  and  above 
them  rises  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  snowy 
summits.  The  coolness  which  is  produced 
here  by  the  neighbouring  wood,  by  the  foam- 
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ing  Genii,  and  lastly,  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountains,  makes  this  place  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  promenades  which  it  is  possible 
to  imagine. 

When  Antonio  arrived  at  the  Paseo  with  his 
companions,  they  found  it  covered  with  pro- 
menaders,  of  all  classes.  Whoever  would  form 
to  themselves  an  idea  of  such  an  assembly, 
must  not  forget  that  the  varied  colours  of  our 
female  dress,  of  shawls,  bonnets,  parasols,  &c, 
are  completely  wanting  here ;  by  which  defi- 
ciency the  whole  receives  a  more  sober  tone. 
But  whoever  considers  closely  the  graceful 
wearers  of  the  black,  brown,  or  violet  Basqui- 
nas,  and  the  black  or  white  Mantillas — their 
walk,  their  agreeable  looks,  their  charming 
greetings  with  their  fans,  and  their  friendly 
"  Agur,  agur — "  will  not  regret  the  more  gaudy 
north.  If  we  find  here  less  brilliant  colours, 
we  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  observe  more  in- 
tensity of  life. 

A  greater  variety  exists  in  the  dress  of  the 
men;  though,  in  that  also,  brown  and  black 
predominate.     There  was  no  want  of  brilliant 
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uniforms;  especially  as  the  young  volunteers 
of  the  national  militia  did  not  fail  to  show 
themselves  in  their  gay-coloured  feathers  :  —a 
satisfaction  which  every  one  willingly  granted 
them,  who  knew  with  what  indefatigable  zeal 
they  fulfilled  the  tedious  and  dangerous  duties 
which  they  had  undertaken.  Still  less  were 
clerical  dresses  wanting  of  every  kind,  brown, 
white,  gray,  and  black.  The  higher  classes, 
indeed,  mostly  wear  the  French  dress  ;  but  it 
is  very  customary  for  them  to  borrow,  for  this 
evening  walk,  the  short  jacket,  and  the  hat  with 
a  broad  brim.  The  whole  dress  of  the  people, 
as  worn  by  those  from  the  country,  and  many 
others,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection 
both  on  the  salon  and  the  paseo. 

Our  party  had  just  made  a  turn  as  far  as  the 
bed  of  the  salon,  when  the  ringing  of  a  small 
bell  was  heard.*  "  His  majesty,  his  majesty," 
cried  several  voices,  and  in  a  moment,  the 
whole  mass  of  people,  as  well  on  the  walk  and 

*  The  consecrated  wafer,  the  Host,  is  called  in  Spain, 
Su  Magestad,  a  term,  which  appears  to  a  foreigner  strangely 
applied. 
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in  the  adjoining  streets,  was  to  be  seen  kneel- 
ing with  uncovered  heads,  and  a  deep  silence 
succeeded  to  the  cheerful  hum  of  the  crowd. 
A  priest  then  approached,  going  over  the  bridge 
towards  the  Carrera  de  Darro,  bringing  the 
Host  from  some  dying  man,  accompanied 
by  an  assistant  and  some  choristers.  After 
a  few  minutes,  some  voices  cried  at  the  end 
of  the  salon,  "  His  Majesty  is  past;"  and 
every  body  again  stood  up,  and  continued  their 
walk. 

Immediately    after    this,    Antonio    and   his 

party  met  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  saluted  his  fair  companions,  the  gentlemen 
by  nodding  and  kissing  their  hands,  but  with- 
out taking  off  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  by 
kissing  each  other,  one  after  the  other.  An 
elderly  lady  and  a  young  girl,  her  daughter, 
especially,  showed  the  greatest  joy  at  meeting- 
Dolores.  They  overwhelmed  the  embarrassed 
child  with  caresses,  and  invited  her  with  her 
friends,  to  a  small  fete  at  the  Alhambra  on 
the  following  day,  being  the  fete-day  of  the 
mother. 
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Dolores  looked  at  her  brother  inquiringly, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  if  her  brother  gave  his  per- 
mission, and  Dona  Fernanda/' 

As  soon  as  the  lady  learnt  who  Antonio  was, 
she  included  him  with  easrerness  in  her  invita- 
tion,  all  parties  gave  their  consent,  and  each 
society  continued  its  way. 

Antonio  then  learnt  from  his  sister,  that  the 
lady  was  the  wife  of  the  Gefe  Politico  of  the 
province,  and  that  Dolores  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  convent  with  her  daughter.  After 
Antonio  had  conducted  his  companions  a  few 
times  up  and  down  the  walk,  they  were  just 
preparing,  as  the  sun  had  gone  down,  to 
return  homewards,  when  the  vesper-bell 
sounded.  Again,  a  deep  silence  succeeded, 
which  spread  over  the  whole  city  at  the  same 
moment ;  it  may  even  be  said,  over  the  whole 
of  Spain.  Every  body  stands  still  and  prays, 
with  uncovered  head.  After  a  few  seconds, 
every  one  crosses  himself,  puts  his  hat  on,  and 
wishes  his  neighbours  all  round,  ft  buenos 
noches,"  good  night.  The  night  has  now  be- 
gun,  and  the  promenading,  in  the   refreshing 

h  2 
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coolness  begins  again  in  real  earnest,  and  often 
lasts  till  midnight. 

No  one,  of  whatever  country  or  people  he 
may  be,  can  avoid  feeling  the  deep  impression 
which  the  moment  of  the  Ave  Maria  produces. 
This  simple  solemnity  of  the  Catholic  church, 
is  incontestably  more  impressive  and  touching 
than  its  most  pompous  festivals.  This  effect, 
no  doubt,  arises  partly  from  the  time  of  day, 
which  it  seems  to  announce,  ushering  in  that 
tjuiet  half  of  our  existence,  which  begins  at 
sunset ;  and  partly  from  the  mass  of  people 
engaged  in  it,  comprising  not  only  the  number 
visible  to  the  external  senses,  occupied  in 
the  same  devout  duty;  but  also,  that  much 
greater  body  which  the  imagination  com- 
prehends. A  whole  nation  suspends,  at  the 
same  moment,  its  multifarious  pursuits  and 
occupations,  to  unite  itself  in  silent  prayer, 
and  then  to  wish  each  other  "  good  night,"  as 
the  best  thing  one  can  wish  one's  fellow-crea- 
tures, especially  in  the  warm  south,  where  the 
coolness  of  the  night  increases  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  their  simple  mode  of  life. 
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Antonio  had  letters  to  write,  and  the  ladies 
would  not  leave  the  wife  of  Don  Bias  any- 
longer  alone;  they  had,  besides,  many  little 
preparations  to  make  for  the  next  day,  and 
they  therefore  returned  home  immediately  after 
the  evening  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    ALHAMBRA. 

Dolores  and  Fernanda  accepted  Antonio's 
proposal  to  go  up  to  the  Alhambra  somewhat 
before  the  hour  at  which  the  company  was  to 
assemble,  in  order  to  consider,  at  leisure,  this 
wonderful  creation  of  Moorish  art ;  and  they 
did  this  the  more  willingly,  that  Father  Inocen- 
cio,  the  minister  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Alhambra,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  (un  sabio),  and 
Antonio's  schoolfellow,  had  offered  himself  as 
a  guide,  at  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  Antonio 
the  same  morning. 

After  the  siesta,  the  society,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of   some  strangers, 
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amongst  others,  of  Mr.  Brown,  proceeded  over 
the  place  of  Yivarrambla,  where,  formerly,  as 
historians  and  ballads  inform  us,  the  flower 
of  the  Moorish  youth  were  accustomed  to 
exercise  themselves  in  gaudy  splendour,  at 
bullfights,  and  at  the  game  of  canas ;  an- 
nouncing by  devices  full  of  meaning,  and  by 
their  choice  of  colours,  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  to  the  ladies,  whose  glances  urged  them 
on  to  bold  deeds,  from  the  balconies  around. 
They  then  ascended  the  Zacatin,  a  narrow 
street,  but  already  famous  in  the  time  of  the 
Arabs,  as  it  still  is,  on  account  of  the  rich  shops 
which  occupy  the  ground-floor  on  both  sides, 
and  amongst  which  the  gold  and  silver  workers 
are  more  particularly  distinguished.  Farther 
on  they  passed  over  the  Plaza  Nueva,  to  which, 
as  also  to  the  Zacatin,  a  prophecy,  which  lives 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  threatens  destruc- 
tion  through  the   waves   of  the    Darro  rush- 


ing in. 


Darro  once  promised  to  marry  with  Genii ; 
And  takes  her,  as  his  hridal  gifts, 

Plaza  Nueva  and  Zacatin. 
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They  then  proceeded  onwards  through  the 
Calle  de  los  Zenetes,  so  called  after  a  warlike 
Moorish  race,  which  the  last  kings  of  Granada 
kept  in  their  pay,  and  who  had  their  quarters 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  Alhambra.  Thus  our 
party  reached,  at  last,  the  Gate  de  las  Granadas, 
called  by  the  Moors,  Bib-leuxar,  from  which 
the  road  leads  upwards  to  the  Alhambra. 

The  so-called  Cerro  de  Santa  Elena,  that  pro- 
jecting hill  which  the  Darro  and  Genii  enclose, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  Granada  lies,  is  divided 
in  its  whole  length  by  a  deep  ravine  or  narrow 
valley,  into  two  parts.  The  northern,  or  if  you 
are  going  up  this  ravine  from  Granada,  the 
height  on  the  left,  sustains  the  Alhambra.  On 
the  height  opposite,  on  the  right  hand,  there 
is  a  convent,  and  on  the  most  outward  point 
towards  the  plain  are  two  massive  towers, 
which  are  connected  by  a  wall  with  those 
of  the  Alhambra,  situated  opposite,  and  thus 
they  defend  the  entrance  from  the  city  to  the 
fortress  through  the  Gate  of  Pomegranates. 
Those  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine,  are  called 
the  Red  Towers,  on  account  of  their  colour 
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(las  Torres  Bermejas),  and  pass  for  the  old- 
est part  of  the  Alhambra.*  One  must,  by  no 
means,  understand  by  the  Alhambra,  the 
well-known  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  alone, 
but  all  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  upon  the 
height  which  Ave  have  described,  and  which 
forms,  in  fact.  The  Acropolis  of  Granada.  It 
contains  a  parochial  church,  a  convent,  the 
great  half-finished  palace  of  Charles  V.,  about 
two  hundred  private  houses,  many  courts  and 
gardens,  and  lastly,  a  great  desert  space.  All 
this  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  eighteen  feet  thick, 
with  massive  square  towers,  built  along  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  and  of  the  ravine  which 
divides  it. 

The  greater  part  of  these  towers  were  origi- 
nally destined  only  for  defence,  and  are  de- 
serted, and  half  in  ruins.  But  those  which  rise 
on  the  northern  side,  where  the  mountain  sinks 
precipitously  down  to  the  Darro,  form  exactly 
that  which  is  erroneously  called  the  Alhambra, 

*  Alhamra  means,  in  Arabic,  "  Tlic  Red ;"  and 
the  whole  Moorish  fortress  is  built  of  the  same  red 
<tone. 

n  3 
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the  dwelling  of  the  Moorish  kings  — the  so- 
called  Casa  Real  del  Alhambra. 

Within  this  extensive  fortification  of  the  Al- 
hambra, which  is  full  half  a  league  in  circumfe- 
rence, the  so-named  Torres  Bermejas  form,  on 
the  outermost  and  highest  projection  of  the 
ridge  of  mountain,  a  distinct  and  separate  castle, 
which  is  defended  on  the  inner  side  by  strong 
walls  and  towers.  The  whole  mountain  on 
which  the  Alhambra  is  built,  as  well  as  the  one 
lying  opposite,  and  the  ravine  which  separates 
them,  are  completely  covered  with  lofty  trees — 
elms,  oaks,  planes,  chestnut-trees,  and  with 
shrubs  ;  numerous  springs  flow  from  it  on  all 
sides,  some  of  which  supply  pretty  marble  basins 
placed  to  receive  them. 

Leaving  the  Gate  of  las  Granadas  behind 
them,  our  company  followed  the  broad  and 
convenient  road  which  leads  up  the  cool  valley, 
and  after  some  windings,  leads  to  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  Alhambra  itself.  They  con- 
sidered with  astonishment  the  enormous  mass 
of  this  quadrangular  tower,  and  the  bold  vault- 
ing of  the  arch  in  a  horse-shoe  form. 
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*  If  any  one  could  but  read  that,"  cried 
Dona  Fernanda,  pointing  to  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion which  is  cut  out  over  the  door.  "  I  would 
give  much  to  know  the  meaning  of  it." 

Dolores  looked  at  her  friend  half  incredu- 
lously and  half  jeeringly,  and  asked  her  "  if  she 
then  really  thought  that  those  flourishes  meant 
any  thing,  and  that  the  blind  heathens  had 
regular  letters  like  Christians  ?" 

Father  Inocencio,  however,  assured  Dona 
Fernanda,  very  politely,  that  he  should  think 
it  an  honour  to  be  of  service  to  so  handsome 
a  pupil,  with  his  slender  acquirements  in  Arabic. 
"  That  long  inscription,"  he  continued,  "  men- 
tions the  time  of  the  building  of  this  tower, 
the  year  of  the  Ilegira,  /49,  or,  according  to 
our  computation,  1348  ;  and  the  builder,  the 
king  of  the  Moors,  Jussuf  Abelhagehb,  son  of 
King  Abilgualid,  the  Fighter,  the  Just,  the  son 
of  Nazar.  From  this  it  is  clear,"  continued 
the  father,  "  that  this  tower  does  not  belong  to 
the  oldest  part  of  the  Alhambra." 

"  But,"  inquired  Dona  Fernanda,  "  what 
does  the  hand  with  the  key  signify,  which  is 
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cut  so  neatly  and  sharply  in  the  stone,  exactly 
above  the  gate  ?" 


The  key,"  answered  their  obliging  guide, 
had,  amongst  the  Arabs,  a  symbolic  meaning, 
somewhat  as  the  cross  has  in  our  most  holy 
religion.  It  signifies  to  the  believing  Mussul- 
man, the  promise  of  admission  into  heaven,  of 
which,  in  his  blind  imagination,  he  believes 
himself  certain." 

(S  Ah,  that  is  almost  as  good  as  St.  Peter's 
key,"  said  one  of  the  company ;  "  but  he,  very 
properly  has  two  of  them." 

Without  taking  any  notice,  the  clergyman 
continued,  "  The  text  on  both  sides  of  the  key 
is  (  Glory  be  to  God.  There  is  no  God,  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  There  is 
no  strength  but  God/  " 

{i  Why,"  asked  Dolores,  who  had  been  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  ignorance,  and  was  quite  abashed 
on  finding  that  these  confused  flourishes  did 
contain  a  meaning,  "  why,  then,  is  this  tower 
called  the  Tower  of  Judgment  ?  La  Torre  del 
Juicio." 

"  Because,  under  this  gate,  according  to  the 
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old  eastern  custom,  the  cadi,  or  even  the  king 
himself,  was  accustomed  to  administer  justice," 
was  the  answer  of  the  father,  who  now  begged 
the  ladies  to  follow  him,  and  the  party  entered 
the  Alhambra. 

From  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  the  road  leads 

for  some  distance  between  high  walls,   pierced 

with  embrasures,  on  to  a  second  tower,  called 

the  Wine  Tower.— La  Torre  del  Vino.     "  The 

origin   of  this   name   I  am  unable  to   explain 

to    you,"     said    their   guide,    anticipating   the 

questions  of  his  companions,  "  the  inscription 

over  the  door  gives  no  clue  to  it ;  it  says,  '  My 

help  is  God,  the  stoner  of  the  devil.     In  the 

name  of  God  who  is   merciful   and   has   pity. 

God  be  with  our  king  M ahoma ;  and  Avith  his 

relations   and  friends,   safety  and   deliverance; 

and    manifest   to    us    thy    clear    manifestation. 

God   has  forgiven  you  your  past  sins,  and  your 

future  ones,  and  he  has  fulfilled  his  mercy  upon 

you,  and  has  led  you  the  direct  road  ;  and  God 

has  exalted  you  to  a  high  exaltation.     Honour 

be  to  our  master,  the  King  Abi-abd-allali,  whom 

God  exalt.' " 
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This  gate  leads  into  a  large  irregular  court, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  left,  by  the  Red  Towers, 
on  the  right  by  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  on  the 
side  opposite  the  gateway,  by  a  wall  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  declivity. 

Although  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  built  by 
Machuca,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
architecture,  yet  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  detained  by  it,  but  follow  our  society  to  the 
Moorish  palace  which  adjoins  it. 

Whoever  has  formed  to  himself  an  idea  of 
this  building  beforehand,  and  in  so  doing  has 
allowed  his  imagination  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  expression  "  palace,"  from  his  recollec- 
tion of  oriental  tales  and  descriptions,  will  be 
bitterly  disappointed,  when  he  finds  himself 
standing  before  a  rough  wall,  which  connects 
the  palace  of  Charles  V.  with  one  of  those 
ponderous  square  towers  of  the  surrounding 
wall  of  the  Alhambra,  and  before  the  almost 
invisible  door  which  is  introduced  in  it. 

Here  is  the  entrance,  and  the  real  facade  of 
this  much  extolled   palace,  which,  considered 
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from  any  direction  on  the  outside,  only  pre- 
sents some  old  towers,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  feudal  castles  of  the  north,  connected  by 
strong  walls.  But  if  the  disappointment  on 
the  first  view  of  the  outside  is  great,  the  joyful 
surprise,  on  stepping  into  the  interior,  is  still 
greater  and  more  complete.  One  enters  at  first 
a  court,  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty 
broad,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
a  reservoir  of  clear  water,  enlivened  by  gold 
fishes.  The  walk  all  round,  like  the  floor  of 
the  whole  building,  is  paved  with  broad  squares 
of  white  marble. 

Both  the  long  sides  of  the  quadrangle  have  a 
number  of  small  doors,  leading  into  small  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  to  which  they  also 
serve  as  windows.  Above  them,  at  regular 
distances,  are  small  windows,  which  are  not  so 
high  as  they  arc  broad.  These  two  sides  are 
only  ornamented  by  some  rows  of  figures,  of  a 
simple  pattern,  cast  in  plaster,  which  contain, 
however,  inscriptions  in  many  places.  One 
of  the  shorter  sides  is  formed  by  the  wall  of 
the  palace  of  Charles  V. ;  and  here,  in  a  small 
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building,  lives  the  gate-keeper  or  castellan,  who 
is  under  the  alcayde  or  governor  of  the  Alham- 
bra.*  The  opposite  side  of  the  court  is  formed 
by  the  southern  Avail  of  the  Tower  of  Comares, 
one  of  the  great  towers  of  the  north-western 
enclosing-wall  of  the  Alhambra.  This  side  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  very  complicated 
ornaments  and  inscriptions ;  and  a  gate,  with 
a  horse-shoe  arch,  and  pilasters  of  white  mar- 
ble, gives  access  to  the  interior  of  the  tower. 

Over  the  door  of  entrance,  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  pretty  balcony,  and  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  long  side  of  the  court,  is  a  similar  door, 
though  less  ornamented,  which  leads  into  a 
second. 

The  good  Father  Inocencio,  gratified  him- 
self a  few  moments,  by  observing  the  sur- 
prise of  those  who  saw  the  Alhambra  for  the 
first  time,  amongst  whom,  Mr.  Brown  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  by  repeated  excla- 

*  Every  royal  palace  (alcazar  real)  has  its  alcayde, 
who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  alcalde  of  the  civil 
magistracy,  who  correspond  to  the  mayors  or  baillies  of 
other  countries. 
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mations  of  "  Eh  !  'pon  my  honour,  very  pretty 
that !  Eh  !  devilish  fine  indeed !" 

The  father  then  continued  his  explanation, 
during  which,  he  addressed  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  Dona  Fernanda,  whose  intellectual 
eye  glowed  with  living  interest,  whilst  a  deeper 
red  tinged  her  pale  cheeks.  "This  court  was 
called  hy  the  Moors,  Mesuar,  but  at  present  it 
is  called  the  Patio  e  los  Arrayanes,  or  de  la 
Alberca  (the  fish  pond).  It  forms  the  proper 
ante-court  to  the  royal  dwelling.  You  will 
probably  be  gratified  by  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  inscriptions  which  you  see  here 
on  the  walls ;  as  the  understanding  them  con- 
tributes essentially  towards  comprehending 
and  enjoying  this  curious  building,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  builders. 

"  Amongst  the  inscriptions,  as  well  in  this 
court,  as  in  the  whole  building,  and  in  fact,  on 
all  Arab  remains  in  Spain,  certain  verses  or 
sayings  may  be  distinguished,  even  by  one 
ignorant  of  the  language,  which  are  constantly 
repeated  and  recur  in  every  place.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  they  were  stamped  on  the  moist 
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plaster,  or  stucco,  with  fixed  moulds.  They 
are  also  to  be  found  continually  in  the  flat 
tiles,  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  still  accus- 
tomed to  burn  mottoes  and  figures,  into  the 
tiles  (azulegos)  with  which  we  inlay  our  walls, 
especially  in  bathing-rooms.  One  of  the  most 
usual  of  these  sayings  is,  that  which  runs  like  a 
band  of  embroidery  round  the  court,  between  the 
iirst  and  second  stories,  and  is  agreeably  mixed 
up  with  ornaments  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  well- 
known  i  Va  le  ghalibile  Allah/  e  And  God 
above  is  conqueror  ?'  Above  it  likewise,  in  a 
second  frieze,  these  sayings  are  repeated :  f  God 
is  the  good,  and  the  protection,  and  he  is  mild 
towards  the  mild.'  Also  the  following  saying : 
e  Strength  alone  is  God's — the  mild  and  just/ 
is  repeated  continually  in  this  court;  and  over 
the  entrance,  under  that  pretty  balcony,  are 
the  words,  '  Obedience  and  honour  to  our 
master,  Abi-Abdallah.5 

u  A  longer  inscription  in  verses,  takes  up  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  over  that  door  which 
leads  into  the  Tower  of  Comares.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  meaning  of  it :  '  Praised  be  the  great 
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God,  that  he  has  given  his  people  such  a 
leader,  who  has  so  exalted  the  Moorish  nation 
and  his  own  honour  !  How  many  has  he  brought 
back  from  the  wrong  road,  and  left  them  peace- 
ably in  their  lands  and  inheritance !  and  those 
who  resisted,  he  led  into  servitude,  and  forced 
to  serve  his  kingdom  and  his  works,  and  with 
his  sharp  sword  he  has  conquered  countries. 
Thou  O  Nazar  !  madest  expeditions  like  a  hero, 
and  conquered,  O  blessed  soul,  twenty  famous 
cities,  and  achieved  victory  and  brought  home 
spoils,  that  thou  mightest  make  thy  people  re- 
joice; and  if  they  will  address  their  prayers 
efficaciously,  so  that  they  may  be  granted,  they 
must  implore  long  life  for  thee,  and  safety  for 
thy  kingdom,  from  God  the  great,  the  exalted. 
O  thou  descending  from  great  and  considerable 
men  of  rank,  thou,  who  art  strength  and  de- 
fence, and  hast  a  lively  zeal,  like  the  light  of  a 
beautiful  star,  and  rulest  like  a  light  in  the  sign 
of  honour,  a  living  light  to  illumine  the  dark- 
ness ;  thy  brilliancy  announces  thy  lovely  fruits. 
The  stars  in  their  course  honour  thee,  the  moon 
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inclines  itself  to  thee,  and  the  noblest  tree  gains 
if  it  bows  itself  to  thee/ 

"  This,  as  also  many  other  inscriptions  of  the 
Alhambra,  contains  the  praise  of  some  of  the 
kings  of  Granada.  Above  that  door,  opposite 
the  entrance,  is  the  following  inscription  also 
in  verse  :  e  If  yo\i  behold  my  beauty,  without 
relation  to  God,  I  must  say  to  you,  that  it  is  a 
great  folly  not  to  raise  your  admiration  to  God, 
who  can  give  you  unto  death — and  whoever 
beholds  this  ingenious  work,  attracted  by  its 
beauty,  let  him  lay,  for  his  protection,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  remain  whole,  the  five  fin- 
gers of  his  hand  together.' 

ee  I  cannot  understand  the  last  words,"  said 
Fernanda,  interrupting  the  ecclesiastic  ;  but 
before  he  could  answer  her,  Dolores  cried  out, 
"  Eh  Fernandita ;  I  understand  it  though.  Do 
you  not  know  that  one  lays  the  five  fingers  of 
one's  hand  together,  if  one  sees  a  wicked  old 
woman — or  if — if  one  wishes  not  to  fall  in  love 
also,  or  against  the  eye  of  an  envious  person — ■ 
thus,"  and  she  stretched  her  little  hand  out,  with 
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the  fingers  clenched,   but  so   that  the  thumb 
peeped  out  between  the  middle  and  fore  ringer. 

"  The  senorita  is  quite  right,"  said  the  priest, 
smiling,  "  and  the  same  position  was  held  by 
the  Arabs  to  be  a  precaution  against  sorcery. 
The  verse  also  warns  us,  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  bewitched  by  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and 
especially  by  that  of  the  court  to  which  this 
door  leads,  but  to  give  the  honour  to  God." 

Dolores  looked  round  triumphantly,  and  now 
paid  double  attention  to  the  discourses  of  their 
guide  in  order  to  assist  him  with  her  wisdom, 
as  opportunity  offered  ;  but  Father  Tnocencio 
led  his  audience  to  the  famous  tower  of  Co- 
mares  ;  so  called  after  its  builder,  although  the 
date  of  its  construction  cannot  be  given  exactly  ; 
yet  it  is  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century7. 

From  the  Court  Mesuar,  one  first  steps  into 
a  small  ante-room,  of  graceful  elliptical  form, 
covered  with  rich  ornaments,  which,  however, 
appear  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
beauty  of  the  great  hall.  The  door  which 
leads  into  what  is  styled  the  Hall  of  Ambassa- 
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dors  (we  must  observe  once  for  all,  that  these 
doors  are  merely  archways),  is  a  perfect  prodigy 
of  beauty,  in  the  richness  of  the  ornaments 
which  surround,  in  endless  variety,  and  in  five 
or  six  borders,  the  light  arch  under  which  one 
passes.  They  are  worked  in  stucco,  with  red, 
blue,  or  green  grounds.  In  the  substance  of 
the  Avail  itself,  which  is  about  twelve  feet 
thick,  is  introduced  on  each  side  a  small  niche, 
where  those  who  entered  the  hall  in  order  to 
appear  before  the  king,  took  off  their  slippers. 

The  Hall  of  Comares  or  of  the  Ambassadors 
(Sala  de  los  Embajadores)  itself  exceeds  every 
expectation  which  one  can  form  to  oneself  of 
this  very  peculiar  creation  ;  and  in  general  this 
Moorish  palace  is  one  of  the  few  things  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  and  those  who  have  not 
seen  similar  productions  of  Arabian  art,  any 
idea  whatever ;  because,  in  fact,  all  points  of 
comparison  are  wanting.  He  who  has  not 
seen,  for  instance,  the  wonders  of  ancient  and 
modern  art  in  Italy,  may  yet  form  to  himself 
an  idea  of  them,  because  he  is  more  or  less 
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familiar  with  objects  which  may  serve  as  points 
of  comparison :  but  that  is  not  the  case  here, 
and  even  whilst  I  endeavour  to  describe  these 
objects,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am  doing 
so  to  no  purpose. 

The  hall  forms  a  square  of  about  sixty  yards. 
The  decorations  of  the  walls  consist  in  the 
first  place  of  a  border  of  azulejos,  running 
all  round,  at  a  height  of  about  four  feet,  with 
green  and  blue  ornaments,  in  the  fashion  of  stars, 
flowers,  or  rosettes.  Above  this,  the  whole 
wall  is  fretted  with  a  sort  of  arabesque  work, 
and  is  wrought  in  stucco,  on  a  light  blue 
or  red  ground.  The  pattern  of  these  orna- 
ments is  very  small ;  for  they  are  not  ara- 
besques in  the  usual  sense,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  form  any  greater  parts,  representing 
either  any  meaning  or  a  material  object,  as 
flowers,  leaves,  or  animals.  They  are  repeated 
over  the  whole  wall,  with  the  exception  of 
broad  borders  round  the  doors  and  windows, 
where  other  patterns  appear,  following  the 
bend  of  the  arch,  and  of  endless  variety  and 
beauty ;  and  also  with  the  exception  of  a  groat 
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number  of  inscriptions,  which  run  round  partly 
as  bands,  and  partly  form  symmetrica]  stars  and 
medallions,  so  as  to  appear  themselves  to  make 
a  part  of  the  pattern,  and  the  letters  seem  to 
gradually  detach  themselves  from  the  intricacies 
of  these  patterns.  We  may  use  the  term  pat- 
terns in  this  case  with  the  more  propriety,  that 
this  whole  work  has  been  evidently  stamped 
with  moulds  or  matrices.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  wonderfully  agreeable  and  light. 

The  ceiling  of  the  hall  consists  entirely  of 
inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and 
precious  kinds  of  wood,  which  form  the  pret- 
tiest figures  imaginable,  such  as  stars,  squares, 
&c,  with  beautiful  symmetry. 

The  hall  has  on  one  side  the  abovementioned 
door  of  entrance,  and  near  it,  on  the  other,  a 
kind  of  false  window  or  niche.  Each  of  the 
three  sides  has  an  arched  window,  orna- 
mented within  by  pilasters  of  white  marble, 
and  on  the  outside,  (that  is,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  recess  which  the  ponderous  thickness 
of  the  walls  occasions,)  it  is  divided  into  two 
very  graceful  arches.     All  these  windows  reach 
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to  the  ground ;  and  these  vaults  and  sides  are 
completely  covered  with  ornaments. 

The  view  from  these  windows  is  most  lovely, 
extending  over  the  town  and  the  valley  of  the 
Darro,  and  the  plain  beyond,  and  the  mountains 
that  bound  it. 

Three  smaller  windows  are  introduced  at  the 
height  of  about  fifty  feet,  corresponding  in 
position  with  those  below,  and  give  a  most 
agreeable  light.  The  whole  produces  a  really 
magical  effect. 

Fernanda  first  interrupted  the  silence  of 
astonishment,  or  the  delighted  murmur  of  the 
company,  by  begging  their  guide  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  numerous  inscriptions.  "These 
inscriptions  running  round  the  hall  at  different 
heights/'  said  the  padre,  "  contain  many  of 
the  sentences  already  introduced  in  the  first 
court,  besides  some  new  ones ;  that  inscrip- 
tion, for  instance,  which  is  repeated  about  four 
feet  above  the  windows,  signifies,  '  Exaltation 
be  to  God,  and  speedy  diffusion,'  — '  Wish 
fortune  to  those  who  believe.'  That  other, 
£My  peace  is   in  God;    I  hold  to  him,   and 
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stand  under  his  protection.'  Again,  c  There  is 
no  true  greatness  but  in  God — the  honoured, 
the  just.'  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  notice 
all  these  short  inscriptions;  and  I  there- 
fore proceed  at  once  to  explain  some  of  the 
greater. 

a  Over  each  of  the  windows  or  niches  on 
both  sides  of  the  door,  there  is  an  inscription, 
but  I  will  only  quote  that  on  the  right  side, 
which  says,  in  very  fine  verses,  '  Glory  of 
preceding  kings,  and  honour  of  succeeding 
ones,  whom  the  stars,  if  they  compare  them- 
selves to  you,  may  obey  without  disgrace ; 
if  dignity  was  wanting  to  power,  you  would 
give  it,  and  every  prince  would  be  honoured 
through  you.  Thanks  to  your  merits,  here 
are  deposited  the  wise  writings  which  have 
given  splendour  to  our  faith,  and  have  borne 
witness  to  its  truth  with  irrefragable  testimony, 
which,  on  account  of  its  truth,  shall  never  be 
corrupted.  Oh,  how  many  men  are  now,  and 
have  been,  saved  by  your  zeal !  You  contain 
and  conceal  things  of  high  importance,  and 
deserve    that   your   end    should    never   come, 
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since  all  virtues  have  their  dwelling  in  you, 
but  especially  the  virtue  to  forgive  with  mild- 
ness, without  recollecting  past  offences.5  " 

"  This  is  clearly  the  praise  of  one  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  who,  like  every  other  king  was 
the  seat  of  every  virtue  and  of  God's  grace," 
said  Dona  Fernanda ;  a  but  do  you  think, 
worthy  Father,  that  the  writings  of  which  the 
inscription  speaks  have  really  been  kept 
here  V 

"  Without  doubt,  Senora ;  and  they  were 
even  found  here  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  but,  through  mistaken  Christian 
zeal,  were  immediately  destroyed.  That  in- 
scription over  the  middle  window  opposite  the 
door,  says,  c  Help  me,  O  God,  Stoner  of  the 
devil. — In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  God, 
be  with  our  Lord  Mahoma,  his  race  and 
his  companions — and  let  them  be  in  safety. 
Speak  my  protection  against  the  wrath  of 
God  and  against  the  devil,  thou  who  breakest 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  deliverest  me  from 
evil  which  comes  on  me  in  misfortune,  and 
deliverest   me  from    the   evil   of  the   envious 
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man,  when  he  stirs  himself  to  envy  me. 
And,  there  lives  no  God  but  God,  whom  ye 
shall  praise  for  ever — Glory  be  to  God  for 
ever.' " 

"  Jesus  Maria !  how  pious  the  Moors  were — 
who  would  have  thought  it  \"  cried  Dolores, 
who  had  folded  her  hands  quite  devoutly. 

"  The  inscription  over  the  window  on  the 
right  hand,"  continued  the  father,  smiling,  "  is 
in  five  very  pretty  verses  of  eleven  syllables, 
and  means,  e  I  am  the  seat  of  plants  which 
overpower  by  beauty  and  perfect  delight.  Look 
at  the  vessel  which  I  bear,  and  you  will  see  in 
its  beauty  that  I  speak  the  truth.  If  you  will 
find  a  comparison  in  me  you  can  do  so  only  in 
the  moon,  when  it  is  full.  And  Nazar,  my 
master,  is  the  sun,  which  gives  its  light  to  me, 
without  its  being  possible  it  should  ever  fail 
me,  for  I.  will  overcome  all  obstacles  which 
place  themselves  between  us.'  " 

Over  the  windows  on  the  right  is  inscribed, 
"  Well  may  people  call  me  splendid  and  il- 
lustrious ;  and  all  may  call  me  fortunate.  This 
vessel  full  of  precious  liquid  which  you  behold 
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here,  refreshes  and  quenches  thy  thirst,  if  thou 
art  in  need  of  it ;  and  even  without  the  liquid, 
it  would  honour,  by  its  beauty  and  ornament, 
its  master,  Nazar,  who  has  the  surname  of  The 
Generous — The  Great — for  no  one  ever  re- 
mained without  help  who  approached  him." 

"  In  that  window,"  observed  Fernanda, 
"  there  appears  to  have  been  a  vessel  with 
flowers,  and  in  this  one  with  water,  or  some 
cooling  drink." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  padre,  "  and  not 
many  years  ago  there  were  still  a  few  fragments 
of  the  jars  to  be  found,  from  which  one  could 
perceive  that  they  were  only  different  in  size 
from  those  which  we  saw  without  in  the 
court/' 

"  The  inscription  over  the  entrance-door  is 
worth  remarking.  It  says,  "  By  the  sun  and 
its  splendour — by  the  moon  when  she  follows 
him — by  the  day  when  he  shows  himself  in 
his  greatest  brilliancy — by  the  night  when 
she  conceals  him — by  heaven  and  Him  who 
created  it  —  by  the  earth  and  Him  who 
stretched  it  out  —  by  the  soul  and  Him  who 
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predestined  it,  there  is  no  God  but  God." 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-first  verse 
of  the  Koran,  and  in  order  that  the  ladies  may 
form  an  idea  how  the  verses  sound  in  Arabic, 
I  will  repeat  them : 

Va-siamsi ;  va  dhohaha. 
Va-kamari  eda  talaha. 
Va-nahari  eda  chiallaha. 
"Va-laili  eda  chagciaha. 
Va-samai,  va  banaha 
Va-ardhi,  va  ma  sanvaha 
La  Ellah  ela  Allah  ! 


a 


You  perceive  there  are  inscriptions  over 
every  window ;  and  although  they  deserve  the 
trouble,  yet  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to  read 
them  all.  They  contain  the  praise  of  King 
Abulhaghegh,  and  of  this  hall  itself." 

The  company  now  left  the  hall,  and  followed 
their  guide  to  the  so-called,  toilet-room  of  the 
Moorish  queen  (Tocador  de  la  Reyna  Mora). 
On  the  edge  of  the  wall  a  small  passage  con- 
ducts to  this  Tocador  which  is  an  extremely 
pretty  chamber  in  a  projecting  tower.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  twenty-eight  slender  pil- 
lars of  white  marble,  and  by  light  richly  orna- 
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merited  arches.  The  roof  is  decorated  with 
excellent  paintings  in  fresco,  of  flowers  and 
fruits  in  arabesque,  of  the  date  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  Tocador  is  open  on  all  sides,  and 
presents  a  splendid  view  over  the  town,  and 
the  fruitful  Vega  to  the  Sierra  Elvira,  which 
bounds  it  with  its  bold  rocky  outline.  It  also 
looks  down  to  the  Darro,  which  rushes  past 
at  a  dizzy  perpendicular  depth  below,  amongst 
pomegranate  and  orange  trees.  The  prospect 
towards  the  other  side  is  truly  singular  and 
enchanting;  it  embraces  the  snowy  tops  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  so-called  points  of 
Muleyhacem,  and  the  Picacho  de  la  Veleta, 
whose  snow-clad  summits  alone  appear  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  seem  so  extraordi- 
narily near,  that  one  fancies  them  almost  within 
hand's-reach,  and  that  the  coolness  they  dif- 
fuse is  perceptible. 

The  wall  nearest  this  lovely  place  (in  which 
the  imagination  willingly  places  the  most  beau- 
tiful Moorish  queen,  whatever  history  may 
object  to  the  contrary),  was,  according  to  the 
usual,  though  not  praiseworthy  custom,  covered 
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with  a  great  number  of  names.  Antonio,  who 
knowing  the  way,  had  gone  on  a  little  before 
his  companions,  beheld,  opposite  this  wall,  a 
man  who  read  some  of  these  names  with  visible 
emotion,  and  began  to  write  something;  but 
when  he  heard  Antonio's  step,  he  turned 
quickly  away,  and  looked  out  towards  the 
country.  Antonio  went  up  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  standing,  and  read  there,  besides 
a  great  number  of  German,  French,  and  Polish 
names,  which  had  once  been  united  here  under 
the  imperial  eagles,  several  Italian  names,  and 
amongst  them  some  which  had  become  famous 
through  the  events  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  that  country.  The  last  which  had 
been  written  was  Giuseppe  Ruggieri,  and  under 
it  stood,  written  in  the  same  hand,  these  verses 
from  Dante : — 

Ahi  Serva  Italia !  di  dolore  ostello, 
Nave  senza  nocchiero  in  gran  tempesta, 
Non  donna  di  provincie  ma  di  bordello  ! 

"  Ruggieri !"  exclaimed  Antonio,  after  he  had 
read  them,  and  as  the  stranger  turned  round 
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hastily,  he  recognised  him  as  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  intimate  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  Genoese,  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  the  emperor,  and  had  afterwards 
taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  attempts  which 
had  failed  in  Piedmont,  and  was  now  sharing 
the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  in 
banishment.  His  dress  was  mean,  and  the 
worn  features  of  his  dark  countenance,  and  his 
rolling  eyes,  expressed  that  he  was  ill  at  ease 
with  the  world  and  with  himself;  they  spoke 
the  ruin  of  noble  feelings,  and  the  glowing 
boldness  of  desperation.  He  recognised  An- 
tonio immediately,  and  greeted  him  with  a 
bitter  smile;  and  after  the  first  questions  and 
answers  were  disposed  of,  he  joined  the  society 
at  Antonio's  invitation. 

e:  What  then  was  the  purpose  for  which  this 
chamber  was  used  ?"  asked  Fernanda  of  her 
clerical  guide. 

"  Oh,  do  not  you  know  that,  Fernanda  ?" 
cried   Dolores   immediately.      "  The  beautiful 

i  3 
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Moorish  queen  dressed  here  every  morning ; 
therefore  it  is  called  the  Toilet  of  the  Moorish 
Queen." 

"  This  time^  my  daughter,  I  cannot  confirm 
your  explanation,"  said  Father  Inocencio ;  and 
Dolores,  ashamed,  began  to  effect  her  retreat. 
te  The  inscription  which  runs  round  the  wall  on 
the  frieze  of  the  pavilion,  seems  rather  to  indicate 
that  this  lovely  place  had  even  a  more  appropriate 
destination  than  that  which  tradition  assigns  to 
it.  It  was  most  probably  here  that  the  Moor- 
ish kings  performed  their  devotions.  Listen 
to  the  inscription  : — "  In  the  name  of  God,  who 
is  merciful.  God  be  with  our  master  and  his 
prophet  Mahommed.  To  him,  and  his  relations 
and  friends,  be  safety  and  deliverance  for  ever. 
God  is  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his 
light  is  like  himself.  He  is  like  a  light  whose 
rays  are  many,  but  it  is  one.  He  is  the  light 
of  lights,  like  to  a  beaming  constellation,  burn- 
ing with  holy  oil — neither  from  east  or  west — 
which   burns   and    lights   without   consuming. 
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He  is  the  light  above  light.  And  God  guides 
with  his  light  whom  he  will.  And  God  lends 
to  nations  the  sayings  of  the  wise.  And  God 
is  wise  in  all  things/  w 

"Then  this  was,  in  fact,  the  chapel  of  the 
palace/5  observed  one  of  the  company. 

"  What  a  place  for  the  quiet  devotion  of  the 
soul \"  cried  Fernanda,  looking  in  an  inspired 
manner  at  the  sun,  which  now  began  to  decline 
in  the  dark  blue  sky,  towards  the  Sierra  Elvira. 
"  How  unlike  our  close  churches.  On  every 
side  the  open  prospect  on  the  wonders  of  the 
creation !  How  splendidly  the  sun  must  have 
risen  to  the  Mussulman,  over  the  icy  tops  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  when,  turning  towards  the 
East,  he  made  his  morning  prayer  \"  Dolores 
clung  timidly  to  her  friend,  while  the  ecclesiastic 
observed  her  with  inquiring  looks.  She  looked 
for  a  long  time  thoughtfully  into  the  distance, 
and  then  hastily  followed  her  guide,  who  re- 
minded her  that  the  sun  was  going  down,  and 
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there  were  still  a  great  number  of  objects  to 
examine. 

He  now  led  them  through  an  irregular  suite 
of  rooms,  without  stopping  in  any  of  them. 
These  were  prepared  by  Charles  V.,  for 
himself  and  his  court,  and  were  inhabited  by 
him  during  his  stay  in  Granada.  The  emperor 
was  so  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  Granada, 
that  he  ordered  that  splendid  palace  to  be 
built,  which  is  still  called  after  him.  The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  with  which  Granada  was 
visited,  then,  more  than  at  present,  prevented 
his  fulfilling  his  intention  of  making  it  his  resi- 
dence, and  the  palace  remained  unfinished. 

Almost  all  the  creations  of  this  powerful 
monarch,  either  remained  incomplete,  or  de- 
cayed before  his  eyes  ;  and  his  abdication,  and 
death  in  a  monk's  cowl,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  vaulted  roofs  of  these  apartments  are 
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ornamented  with  arabesques  in  the  style  of  the 
Tocador,  and  every  where  the  eye  is  met  by 
the  motto  of  this  restless  aspiring  character, 
"  Plus  oultre." 

At  last,  one  reaches,  through  different  pass- 
ages and  staircases,  a  small  court,  from  which 
some  steps  lead  downwards  to  the  Moorish 
Baths,  whose  elegant  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  rich  decoration,  surprise  the  be- 
holder, even  after  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  ;  the 
character  of  the  ornaments  of  the  wall  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  that  hall,  and  the  patterns 
alone  are  different.  The  roofs  of  the  bath- 
rooms consist  of  very  pretty-shaped  vaults, 
which  admit  the  light  through  numerous  openings 
in  the  shape  of  stars,  which  were  closed  (as  the 
remains  still  prove)  by  pieces  of  coloured 
glass.  The  effect  of  this  variegated  play  of 
light  upon  the  white  marble,  of  which  material 
the  bathing-vessels,  the  floors,  and  the  columns 
consist,  must  have  been  quite  magical.  The 
arrangement  of  the   baths    themselves,    is    as 
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follows:  —  One  first  enters  a  kind  of  ante- 
chamber, with  a  balcony  above  running  all 
round  and  intended  for  musicians ;  you  then 
pass  into  the  bath-room,  where  two  vessels 
stand  opposite  each  other,  in  recesses  of  the 
wall.  Beyond  this  lies  a  room  which  may 
have  been  intended  for  dressing,  or  for  re- 
posing in  after  the  bath.  Broad  benches  of 
coloured  tiles  are  placed  in  recesses  in  the 
wall ;  on  which,  probably,  carpets  or  cloths 
used  to  be  spread  out.  To  this  succeeds  a 
smaller  room,  provided  with  two  little  baths, 
evidently  intended  for  children.  On  the  walls 
and  arches  of  this  building  also,  many  inscrip- 
tions are  introduced,  to  transcribe  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  object,  as  we  only 
desire  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
structure. 

We  again  follow  Father  Inocencio,  through 
several  intricate  passages  and  staircases,  and 
half-ruined  apartments,  to  the  so-styled  Court 
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of  Lions  (Patio  de  los  Liones),  which  adjoins 
the  first  court,  called  Mesuar.  Of  this  court, 
and  the  surrounding  apartments,  we  must 
repeat  (for  want  of  more  expressive  language) 
that  it  presents  a  truly  magical  appearance,  as 
if  it  formed  part  of  a  strange  and  blooming 
fairy  world :  for  even  what  we  have  already 
seen,  has  not  sufficiently  prepared  us  for  it. 
The  court  itself,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  wild  garden, 
full  of  flowering  shrubs,  roses,  oleanders,  and 
jessamine,  forms  a  quadrangle  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty  in 
breadth.  All  round  it  runs  a  covered  arcade ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  long  sides,  a 
sort  of  square  pavilion  projects  into  the  court. 
The  columns  of  white  marble  are  smooth  and 
very  slender,  and  are  placed  in  pairs,  except  at 
the  corners,  where  they  are  in  groups  of  three ; 
and  this  arrangement  is  observed  in  the  pavilions, 
as  well  as  the  cloisters.  Great  variety  prevails 
in  the  capitals,  and  if  no  particular  pillar  can 
at  all  satisfy  the  strict  rules  of  ancient  archi- 
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tecture,  yet  they  produce,  in  the  mass,  the 
most  agreeable  effect  which  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  The  faces  of  the  arches  are  covered 
with  ornaments  in  stucco,  and  the  soffits,  or 
under  parts,  are  indented;  and  the  peculiar 
lightness  of  the  whole  (for  they  are  very  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  oval,  and  not  of 
a  perfect  horse-shoe  form),  contributes  essen- 
tially to  this  effect.  The  whole  work  above  the 
pillars  may  be  best  compared  to  filligree  work. 

The  roof  of  the  passage  has  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  and 
consists  of  very  costly  inlaid  work.  Above  the 
corridor  the  facades  of  the  court  have  a  row  of 
small  arched  windows,  and  on  three  sides  a 
sort  of  cupola  rises  in  the  middle  above  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  there  is  a  great 
basin  of  white  marble,  supported  by  twelve 
lions  of  the  same  material. 

Three  great  apartments  open  upon  this  court, 
two  of  them  corresponding  to  the  two  pavilions, 
the   third   opposite   to   the  door   of  entrance. 
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On  the  right  side,  as  you  enter  from  the  court 
Mesuar,  lies  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages  (Sala 
de  los  Abencerrages).  You  first  enter  an  ante- 
room, through  a  richly- ornamented  arched  door, 
and  then  the  hall  itself.  It  is  quadrangular, 
and  three  of  the  sides  are  pierced,  each  by  one 
large  window.  The  style  of  the  ornaments 
with  which  the  wall,  the  arches,  and  the 
borders  of  the  windows  are  covered,  is  like 
that  which  we  have  already  described  in  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors.  Here,  however,  one  does 
not  meet  with  any  long  inscriptions ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fresco  paintings, 
representing  hunts  and  battles,  which  are  more 
particularly  remarkable,  because  the  koran  of 
the  Mahometans  in  fact  forbids  the  representa- 
tion of  any  living  creatures. 

The  vault  of  the  roof  is  composed  of  a  quan- 
tity of  little  vaults  or  cells,  and  of  drops,  done 
in  stucco.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this,  and 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  comparison  for  it. 
In  some  degree  it  reminds  one  of  the  roof  of 
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a  grotto  of  porous  stone,  where  the  water  runs 
through,  and  congeals  into  stalactites. 

Scarcely  had  the  party  entered  the  court 
of  lions,  when  all  began  to  ask  for  this  hall 
of  the  Abencerrages ;  and  Dolores,  who  was 
already  acquainted  with  it,  ran  on  before  the 
good  father,  in  order  to  show  the  others  the 
marks  of  blood,  which  are  said  to  be  visible 
in  the  white  marble  round  about  the  basin 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall;  also  she  began 
eagerly  to  relate  how  the  brave  knights,  the 
noble  Abencerrages,  had  been  slaughtered  at 
this  basin  by  the  cruel  Moorish  king,  and 
how  a  little  page  had  fortunately  been  able 
to  slip  away,  and  had  warned  others  of  the 
race,  who,  according  to  the  king's  order,  were 
about  to  enter  the  palace  one  by  one,  and  had 
thus  preserved  this  noble  tribe  from  complete 
extinction. 

"  God  bless  the  little  page !"  cried  Dolores, 
"  although  he  was  an  infidel  like  the  others. 
The    Abencerrages,     though,    afterwards    be- 
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came    Christians,   as  well    as    the    handsome 


queen." 


"  But,  Dolores,  you  quite  hinder  Father 
Inocencio  from  saying  a  word,  with  all  your 
wisdom/3  said  Antonio,  interrupting  his  sister. 
"  How  can  you  believe  that  these  slight  shades 
in  the  stone  can  be  spots  of  blood  ?" 

Dolores  answered,  half  inclined  to  cry,  "  But 
certainly  they  are  spots  of  blood.  It  is  a 
thousand  years  ago,  Antonio.  Is  it  not  true, 
father,  that  I  am  right?"  said  she,  turning 
herself  to  him  in  a  coaxing  manner. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  he,  smiling; 
"  from  my  house,  the  window  of  which  you 
may  see  over  that  roof,  I  have  myself  some- 
times heard  faint  sounds  of  complaint  uttered 
by  the  murdered  warriors  at  midnight,  and  have 
seen  white  forms  glide  past,  like  clouds,  here 
amongst  the  pillars." 

"  Seriously,  good  father,"  inquired  Fer- 
nanda, while  Dolores,  listening  very  gravely, 
nodded  her  head  and  looked  around,  "what 
is  the  real  truth  of  the  history  of  the  murder 
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of  the  Abencerrages,  of  their  conversion  after- 
wards, and  of  the  combat  by  God's  judg- 
ment, concerning  the  innocence  of  the  queen, 
between  the  false  Zegries  and  the  brave 
Christian  knights." 

"  To  confess  the  truth/'*  said  the  priest,  "  I 
formerly  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a 
fable,  since  the  best  known  Arabian  historians 
make  no  mention  of  the  affair ;  but  a  document 
in  Arabic,  which  I  discovered  some  years  ago, 
appears  to  me  to  put,  at  least,  the  latter  part  of 
this  account,  beyond  all  doubt ;  I  mean  the  bat- 
tle to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Abencerrages.  If  you  feel 
interested  about  it,  I  can  show  you  the  contents 
of  this  document  at  the  first  opportunity ;  but 
now  let  us  read  the  inscription  which  runs 
round  the  border  of  that  basin  supported  by 
the  lions.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  verses,  of 
twenty-two  syllables  each,  and  says,  i  Oh,  thou, 
who  considerest  these  lions,  how  they  rest  upon 
their  post,  remark,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
their  perfection  but  life.     And  thou  who  in- 
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heritest  this  alcazar  with  the  kingdom,  receive 
it  surrounded  with  nobles,  without  grudge,  and 
without  opposition.  God  bless  thee  for  the 
work  which  thou  hast  undertaken  afresh ;  and 
may  he  not  permit  that  thine  enemy  should 
avenge  himself  upon  thee.  Happiness  and 
glory  be  thine,  O  Mahomed,  our  king ;  thou 
who  art  adorned.  with  noble  virtues,  that  every 
thing  may  prosper  with  thee.  And  may  God 
never  permit  that  this  garden,  which  is  the 
image  of  thy  virtues,  should  find  its  equal,  to 
put  it  to  shame.  The  mass  wherein  the  clear 
water  shines  is  like  pearl ;  the  spring  is  like 
melted  silver.  The  whiteness  of  the  stone  and 
of  the  water  has  not  its  equal.  I  compare  it 
to  the  rose-water  on  a  white  cheek ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  its  course.  Consider  the  water, 
and  consider  the  basin,  and  you  will,  at  least, 
confess,  that  either  one  and  the  other  flow,  or 
that  both  stand  still.  Like  the  prisoner  of 
love,  whose  countenance  anger  bedews,  and 
fear   of   the   envious,   so   flows   the   water   in 
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jealousy  of  the  marble,  and  the  marble  envies 
the  water.  I  compare  this  rich  fountain  to  the 
hand  of  the  king,  which  is  milder  and  more 
liberal  than  the  lion  is  bold.5  " 

11  There  now  remains  for  us  to  see  that  Hall 
of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  we  have  no  time 
to  lose,"  said  the  father.  When  they  had 
reached  the  hall  — "This  Hall  of  the  Two 
Sisters,"  continued  he  "  (de  las  dos  Hermanas), 
receives  its  name  from  two  squares  of  marble, 
of  remarkable  size  and  whiteness,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  floor.  In  its  ornaments  and 
architecture  it  is  essentially  like  the  Hall  of  the 
Abencerrages,  which  lies  opposite  to  it,  and 
is  different  only  in  the  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions which  are  every  where  exhibited 
in  the  decorations  of  the  walls.  I  can,  how- 
ever, only  explain  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  to  you.  You  distinguish  at  first  a  num- 
ber of  those  smaller,  and  often-repeated  sen- 
tences, as  for  instance,  that  one  which  runs  all 
round  the  wall ; — e  The  abiding  kingdom/  the 
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1  honour  and  defence  to  its  Master/  and  i  God 
above  is  conqueror  f  and  those  others,  repeated 
all  over  the  wall — '  Existence  and  safety  to 
God  alone,  and  over  the  Prophet  of  God/  f  It 
has  been  completed,  and  praise  be  to  God ;  and 
God  has  sanctified  the  merciful  Prophet ;  God 
is  the  true  peace,  and  it  is  he  who  favours  good 
endeavours/  " 

Those  two  circles  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 
contain  the  praises  of  this  court,  in  the  heroic 
metre  of  the  Arabs.  They  mean,  "  I  am  a 
garden  of  delight,  composed  of  all  beauties. 
Elegance  and  neatness  are  deposited  in  me. 
No  work  can  stand  beside  me,  and  your  glance 
must  tell  you  how  manifold  are  my  beauties. 
A  quiet  mind  will  nowhere  find  more  refresh- 
ing coolness  than  in  me.  I  contain  a  costly 
apartment,  whose  beginning  and  end  are  pure. 
The  sign  of  the  Twins  alone  is  a  type  of  the 
involutions  of  my  ornaments,  which  are  so 
well  executed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
reality.  Even  the  moon  in  heaven  must  yield 
to   me ;    on   which  account   beautiful   women 
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desire  to  be  admitted  to  my  domain.  If  the 
sun  were  to  rest  in  his  course  it  would  be 
no  wonder,  for  he  stops  to  see  my  splendour ; 
because  I,  a  room,  eclipse  the  heaven,  and 
every  thing  beautiful  could  obtain  existence 
from  me :  and  he  who  looks  at  me  properly, 
will  observe  me  with  the  deliberation  and  care 
which  I  deserve.  The  circles  of  heaven  appear 
darkened  beside  me,  and  covered  with  clouds. 
I  contain,  also,  white  pillars  of  great  value. 
Their  form  is  slender  and  free,  and  the  shade 
which  they  give  is  like  to  a  clear  ray ;  and  on 
them  are  pearls  without  equal.  And  he  who 
has  erected  them  may  exalt  himself  above  all. 
Their  pomp  and  life  are  incomparable ;  and  no 
one  can  tell  their  value.  And  when  the  setting 
sun  sends  out  his  beams,  and  shines  on  this 
apartment,  a  brilliancy  arises  to  which  nothing 
can  be  compared,  either  in  form  or  colour. 
But  what  gives  me  my  greatest  value  is  the 
faith,  which  shows  itself  in  me  in  its  fullest 
splendour,  and  in  it  all  my  beauties  are 
united/  w 
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"  One  must  acknowledge,"  observed  Anto- 
nio, Cf  that  if  these  gentlemen  were  ingenious 
and  experienced  architects,  they  did  not  forget 
at  all  events  to  praise  their  own  work." 

K  Why  do  people  call  the  small  flower-garden 

upon  which  this  window  looks,  the  garden  of 

the  beautiful  Lindaraja  ?"  inquired  Fernanda ; 

and   Dolores  cried   out  immediately  —  "Oh! 

the    Lindaraja    was    a    most    lovely    Moorish 

woman,  and  the  king  was    in   love   with  her, 

and  also  the  brave  Abdallah,  and  every  one, 
and » 

A  malicious  glance  of  her  friend  interrupted 
the  little  chatterer,  who  stopped  short  with  a  look 
of  disappointment,  but  still  murmured  to  her- 
self, "  Christoval  told  it  me  all  though,  just  as 
Father  Hilario  related  it  to  him." 

The  padre  then  said,  "  The  inscription  over 
that  window  does  not  name  the  handsome 
lady,  although  it  evidently  concerns  the  gar- 
den. It  is  in  two  verses  of  two-and-twenty 
syllables,  and  means  :  "  The  garden  which  is 

VOL.  II.  K 
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near  this,  gives  thee  life.  The  sweet  fra- 
grance of  the  oranges  increases  thy  charms, 
and  thou,  O  vase  !  art  like  a  king  adorned  with 
crown  and  chain/' 

"  You  see  the  vase  yonder,  in  the  garden, 
and  oidy  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  strong  and 
finely-worked  chain  wound  round  it.  The 
two  long  inscriptions  on  that  wall  contain  also 
the  praises  of  the  place  and  of  its  builder,  but 
they  would  detain  us  too  long.  Some  verses 
over  both  windows  on  the  side  of  the  entrance, 
prove  that  the  light  here  also  used  formerly  to 
shine  through  coloured  panes  of  glass :  they 
say  — c  See  the  beauty  of  the  glass,  how  it 
surpasses  in  brilliancy,  and  presents  with 
perfection,  these  figures  and  their  colours — 
when  you  consider  them  you  might  imagine 
that  light  and  colour  were  one." 

"  The  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the  vesper- 
bell  is  now  ringing,1'  concluded  Father  Ino- 
cencio,  taking  off  his  hat  and  beginning  to 
pray  in  silence.     The  whole  company  followed 
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his  example,  except  Ruggieri  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  made  their  escape. 

After  the  company  had  wished  each  other 
mutually  a  good  night,  and  had  thanked  the 
good  padre  cordially  for  his  trouble,  Antonio, 
with  his  sister  and  her  friend,  repaired  to  the 
Hall  of  Comares,  where  the  fete  to  which  they 
were  invited  was  to  be  given.  The  other 
members  of  the  society  were  going  to  leave  the 
Alhambra,  but  they  met  the  Gefe  Politico  him- 
self at  the  door,  who  invited  them  immediately, 
as  acquaintances  of  the  excellent  ecclesiastic,  to 
take  part  in  the  fete — which  invitation  they 
accepted. 

A  great  crowd  of  men  and  women  was  al- 
ready assembled  in  the  hall;  refreshments  of 
all  kinds  were  carried  round,  and  the  sound  of 
the  violin  and  flute  had  just  given  the  signal 
to  begin  dancing,  as  Antonio  and  his  fair  com- 
panions entered  the  room.  They  wished  the 
mistress  of  the  house  joy  on  her  fete-day,  and 
she  received  the  ladies,  and  particularly  Dolores 

k  2 
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with  friendly  reproaches  for  coming  so  late. 
Dolores,  however,  assured  her  that  they  had 
employed  their  time  very  well,  and  had  learnt 
a  great  deal.  She  then  drew  her  young  friend 
Conchita,  the  daughter  of  the  lady,  on  one 
side,  and  the  most  important  matters  were 
treated  of  between  them  ;  as  was  proved  by  the 
lively  gestures  which  accompanied  their  conver- 
sation. Fernanda  was  presently  asked  to  dance  ; 
and  Antonio,  joining  a  knot  of  the  more  elderly 
of  the  party,  soon  found  himself  engaged  with 
them  in  conversation. 

After  a  few  French  dances  were  over, 
during  a  momentary  pause  in  the  dancing, 
Antonio  was  interrupted  in  his  conversation 
by  the  arrival  of  Rojas,  who  had  come  to  Gra- 
nada a  few  days  before,  and  now  greeted  Antonio 
and  his  sister  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  begged 
of  Dolores  to  dance  the  next  rigodon. 

"  Eh,  what,  rigodon  \"  cried  Antonio's  hos- 
pitable host,  the  aid  Gallardo,  who  was 
standing  near.      "  Cannot  you  young  people 
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then  dance  any  thing  now-a-days  but  those  stiff 
and  absurd  foreign  dances.  If  I  were  at  your  age 
young  gentleman,  I  would  not  ask  a  girl  like  our 
little  Dolores  here,  to  dance  any  thing  but  the 
fandango  or  bolero.  God's  life  !  for  what  then 
has  she  that  grace  in  all  her  little  limbs,  which 
turns  my  head,  even  now,  in  my  old  days? 
Shall  we  dance  the  fandango,  then,  my  little 
pink  }"  continued  the  hearty  old  man. 

Rojas,  however,  quickly  took  the  hint,  and 
requested  Dolores,  amidst  the  loudly  expressed 
approbation  of  the  bystanders,  to  dance  the 
fandango  with  him. 

ee  Ey,  why  not  ?  only  give  me  the  castanets," 
cried  Dolores,  springing  up  as  light  as  a  fawn  ; 
we  will  see  what  the  Madrileno*  understands 
of  the  fandango." 

et  That  is  my  brave  girl !"  cried  the  old 
Don  Bias,   coaxingly,  "  no  affectation  or  non- 

*  Madrilcno  means  an  inhabitant  of  Madrid.  It  has- 
appeared  better  on  the  whole,  to  the  author,  to  use  the 
customary  expressions  of  the  country.  Gadetano,  for 
instance,  sounds  certainly  better  than  Cadiz  Man. 
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sense !  I  might  ask  my  Fernanda  a  long  time 
before  I  could  get  her  to  dance  the  fandango, 
and  yet,  formerly,  she  could  dance  it  as  well  as 
any  body  in  Andalusia.  But  now  every  thing 
must  be  French  and  foreign,  like  the  consti- 
tution !" 

This  was  added  half  aloud,  but  no  one  paid 
attention  to  it,  as  the  sound  of  the  guitar  and 
clattering  of  the  castanets  had  already  fixed 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  souls  of  all  on  the  young 
pair,  who  now  began  the  favourite  dance  of 
the  Spaniards. 

The  fandango  has  been  described  by  many 
travellers,  and  has  been  decried  as  immodest 
and  immoral,  more  especially  so  by  those  travel- 
lers who  have  represented  it  in  the  most  im- 
modest manner.  But  in  truth,  there  is  nothing 
immodest  in  it,  except  the  descriptions  of 
these  gentlemen,  particularly  of  certain  English 
travellers,  in  whose  prurient  imaginations  there 
is  but  one  step  from  prudery  to  indecency. 
I   suppose  it  is  the   same  thing  with  these 
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persons  when  they  look  at  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  or  at  a  picture  of  Titian  or  Albano, 
as  it  is  with  the  fandango  and  bolero.  But 
that  is  their  affair;  they  give  their  own  mean- 
ing to  what  they  see ;  and  all  Ave  shall  reply 
to  them  is,  to  quote  their  own  royal  motto, 
"  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

To  endeavour  to  describe  a  dance  or  a 
melody  is  the  most  ungrateful  business  in  the 
world;  for,  whatever  trouble  one  might  take, 
yet,  at  the  end,  all  that  could  be  said  of  the 
fandango  would  be,  that  it  is  a  succession  of 
the  most  graceful  positions  and  movements, 
of  which  the  male  or  female  body  is  capable, — 
that  the  body,  the  limbs,  the  head,  the  eyes, 
the  impassioned  rather  than  lively  manner 
of  the  dance,  the  rattling  sound  of  the  casta- 
nets,— that  all  these  things  together  contribute 
to  form  the  most  enchanting  ensemble  which 
can  be  imagined.  That  such  a  whole  does  not 
produce  the  effect  of  a  skeleton,  or  of  an 
Easter   sermon,    is   indeed  true;    and  if  the 
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whole  movements  are  throughout  graceful  and 
beautiful,  they  are  certainly  also  voluptuous ; 
but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Venus  de 
Medici  is  so  :  it  is  the  poetry  of  voluptuousness. 
The  first  sounds  of  the  tune  had  acted  like 
a  charm  on  the  whole  society :  every  one  now 
crowded  round  the  two  dancers,  and  for  a 
moment  the  sight  appeared  to  become  national 
property;  for  every  body  from  without,  as 
far  as  the  sound  could  be  heard,  hastened 
to  the  spot.  The  castellan  forgot  in  his  haste 
to  shut  the  door;  so  that  the  day-labourers, 
artisans,  and  peasants,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
left  their  game  at  i^elota,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  company ;  and  it  never  occurred 
to  any  one  to  shut  them  out.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  silence  of  highly-excited  attention 
prevailed;  but  as  the  dancers,  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dance,  displayed 
more  activity  and  grace,  the  interest  and 
applause  also  of  the  spectators  broke  out 
irresistibly,  and  they  began  to  beat  the  time 
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with  their  hands  and  feet,  and  to  express 
their  delight  by  involuntary  snapping  and 
cracking  with  their  fingers.  Exclamations  of  ap- 
plause and  encouragement  broke  out  also  from 
all  sides,  such  as,  "  Hui,  my  children  I" — "  Well 
done,  girl !" — "  Go  on,  my  queen  !'* — "  God 
bless  you,  Morenita !" — "  Well  danced,  Madri- 
leno  V  But  when,  at  length,  the  two  dancers 
ceased,  and  ended  with  a  grave  inclination, 
on  which  Dolores  retired  to  her  seat,  and 
Rojas  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  then 
the  applause  thundered  from  every  quarter, 
so  that  it  resounded  through  the  old  halls, 
and  Dolores  was  almost  suffocated  by  the 
caresses  with  which  the  female  part  of  the 
audience  overwhelmed  her. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  dance  some  French 
dances;  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  do 
so ;  and  they  therefore  determined  to  go  down 
to  the  Paseo  on  the  Genii,  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  night  in  the  open  air. 

Already  the  whole  company  had  moved  away, 

k  3 
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when  Antonio  missed  his  sister,  and  hastening 
back,  he  found  her  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Court  of  Lions.  When  she  perceived  him, 
she  made  him  a  sign  to  come  up  to  her,  en- 
joining silence,  at  the  same  time.  "  The  spirits  ! 
the  Abencerrages  \"  whispered  Dolores,  softly 
to  him,  pointing  inwards  towards  the  court. 
In  fact,  a  curious  sight  presented  itself  to  An- 
tonio. The  white  marble  pillars  shone  brightly, 
in  the  magical  and  uncertain  light  of  the  full 
moon,  and  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  garden 
rose  more  distinctly  amidst  them ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  white  shadowy  forms  seemed  to 
glide  along  in  the  length  of  the  colonnade. 
Whether  this  might  be  an  illusion,  caused  by 
the  shadows  of  the  laurels  and  cypresses, 
waving  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  warm 
evening  breeze,  or  by  the  light  clouds,  which, 
for  a  moment  concealed  the  moon,  or  lastly,  by 
light  vapours;  or  whether  it  really  was,  as 
Dolores  assured,  that  the  murdered  Aben- 
cerrages revisited  the  scene  of  their  splendour, 
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and  of  their  fall,  we  shall  not.  absolutely  de- 
termine. 

Besides,  the  splashing  too,  of  the  Fountain 
of  Lions,  curious  plaintive  tones  were  heard, 
as  if  wafted  along  the  halls  and  colonnades ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his 
understanding,  Antonio  could  not  convince  his 
sense  of  hearing,  that  the  plaintive  sound  was 
not  passing  along  close  by  him  and  under  his 
feet.* 

"  Do  you  observe,  Antonio  ?"  said  Dolores, 
softly,  as  they  at  last  tore  themselves  away. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  replied  Antonio,  as  if 
to  himself,  "  but  were  not  you  afraid,  Dolor- 
citas,  to  remain  thus  alone,  behind  ?" 

*  The  author  himself  has  heard  these  sounds  more 
than  once.  Tn  fact,  on  a  moonlight  night,  the  Court  of 
Lions  of  the  Alhambra,  certainly  presents  a  very  curious 
aspect,  which  might  well  justify  the  tradition,  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Abencerrages.  No  doubt,  these  sounds 
might  be  explained  acoustically ;  probably  by  the  nu- 
merous conduit-pipes,  which  run  in  all  directions  under 
the  ground  ;  not  to  mention  the  many  subterraneous 
passages  of  the  Alhambra 
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"  Afraid  ?"  said  she,  laughing,  "  of  what  ? 
"We  are  Christians,  and  what  could  the  poor 
Abencerrages  do  to  hurt  us,  even  if  they  wished 
it?" 

They  soon  overtook  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  now  descended,  amidst  many  remarks, 
from  believers  and  unbelievers,  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon, which  Dolores  had  lost  no  time  in 
recounting  to  her  friend  Fernanda. 

Every  thing  was  alive  in  the  town,  and  Mid- 
summer night  was  celebrated  with  dance  and 
song.  Every  moment  they  met  groups  of 
young  men  and  girls,  who  went  about  dancing 
to  the  merry  sound  of  the  guitar,  the  pandero 
(tambarine)  and  the  castanets.  From  time  to 
time  they  stopped,  either  to  sing  a  stanza  of 
some  mocking  song,  or  to  leave  time  and  space 
for  some  couple  to  dance  the  fandango,  the 
cachucha,  or  perhaps  the  matraca.  Through 
the  house  doors  you  beheld,  in  the  courts, 
lighted  up  by  the  moon,  groups  that  were  not 
less  attractive.     The  elderly  people  in  familiar 
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conversation,  or  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  younger  ones  dancing  before 
them,  or  passing  their  time  with  music  or 
play.  The  merriment  became  louder  and 
louder,  and  the  crowd  in  the  streets  increased 
as  they  approached  nearer  to  the  Paseo  of  the 
Genii;  for  every  body  appeared  attracted  in 
that  direction. 

On  the  Paseo,  and  in  the  adjoining  Avood, 
there  were  numbers  of  merry  people,  and 
sounds  of  festivity  were  wafted  from  far  and 
near,  and  even  from  the  heights  above. 

Midsummer's  eve  brings  with  it,  in  Andalusia, 
the  liberty  of  a  masquerade,  without  the  masks  ; 
and  confers,  amongst  other  things,  the  privilege 
of  addressing  every  body,  but  especially  every 
lady,  as  an  acquaintance ;  which  opens  a  plenti- 
ful source  of  jest  and  seriousness. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Paseo,  nume- 
rous tables  were  placed,  where  confectionary 
and  other  refreshments,  were  sold.  Decked 
with  flowers,  and  illuminated  by  coloured  paper 
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lamps,  they  afforded  a  most  agreeable  spec- 
tacle. A  dense  circle  was  assembled  round  one  of 
these  tables,  from  which  the  sound  of  mirth  and 
laughter  was  heard  far  off.  As  Antonio  and  his 
sister,  with  some  of  their  companions,  drew  near 
to  this  circle,  they  were  attracted  by  the  lively 
melody  of  a  gipsy  song,  sung  by  a  clear  voice, 
and  resounding  far  through  the  night  air. 

This  song  was,  without  doubt,  the  so-called 
Arza  Pilili,  which  we  cannot  make  intelligible 
to  the  reader  who  does  not  understand  Spanish, 
as  it  is  untranslateable,  on  account  of  the  many 
Andalusian  expressions  which  it  contains.  We 
might,  indeed,  give  a  romantic  lyric  of  our  own 
manufacture,  as  that  which  the  pretty  Paquita 
was  singing,  but  the  strict  conscientiousness, 
which  is  a  primary  law  to  us  in  this  narrative,  for- 
bids us  to  do  so.  We  therefore  give  the  song 
in  the  original,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
know  the  Spanish  language;  and  shall  subjoin  the 
melody  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  at  the  same 
time,  we  answer  for  the  genuineness  of  both. 
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De  que  sirve,  a  los  usias, 
Camelar  a  lo  Senor 
Si  carecen  de  Zandunga 
A  la  mejor  ocasion  ? 
Asi  de  majota 
Quiero  siempre  andar 
Que  es  el  manejillo 
De  derramar  Sal — 

Y  yo  le  digo  (Arza  Pilili) 
Animate  para  alia. 

Un  Senor  currutaguiyo 
Me  quire  a  mi  jonjabar 

Y  se  viste  de  mil  modos 
Para  poderme  agradar ; 
Todo  es  dar  saltitos 
Los  pies  arrastrar, 
Refruncir  la  boca 

El  Pelo  peynar, 

Y  yo  le  digo  (Arza  Pilili) 
Arrimate  para  alia. 

Un  Santurron  embustero 
Me  guire  a  mi  cortejar, 

Y  pretende  mas  que  todos 
Con  capa  de  Santitad ; 

Y  yo  le  conozco 
Le  dexo  al  bablar 

Y  quando  respondo 
Es  con  mucha  Sal. 

Y  yo  le  digo  (Arza  Pilili) 
Arrimate  para  alia. 
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Un  real  majo  me  camela, 
Que  es  el  que  gusto  me  da, 
Pues  se  me  quita  el  sentibo 
Solo  de  verle  baylar. 
Le  toco  las  palmas, 

Y  el  con  mucha  sal 
Bayla  una  matraca 
Muy  particular, 

Y  yo  lc  digo 
Arrimate  para  aca. 

Dolores  thought  she  knew  the  voice  that 
sang  this  wild  strain,  and  soon  she  beheld 
her  friend  Paquita,  who  now,  as  formerly 
at  the  fair  of  Mairena,  made  it  her  especial 
business  to  plague  her  numerous  admirers. 
Dolores  nodded,  and  waved  to  her  with  her 
fan  as  she  passed ;  and  scarcely  had  Paquita 
caught  sight  of  her,  when  she  sprang  up,  and 
breaking  the  circle  of  her  adorers,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning  she  was  at  Dolores'  side, 
overwhelming  her  with  kisses  and  caresses. 

"  Saint  John  bless  your  eyes,  my  life  !  I  am 
mad  with  joy  at  seeing  you  at  last  again,  my 
pink !     Where  have  you  been  so  long,  then  V 
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Dolores  answered  her  questions  in  a  few 
words;  and  Paquita  continued  without  listen- 
ing much  to  what  she  said — 

"  Well,  are  you  also  going  to  bathe  in  the 
Genii  this  blessed  night  of  St.  John,  to  become 
as  white  as  the  snow  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  my 
queen  ?  Do  not  do  it,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  to  Dolores ;  "  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  you,  Morenita.  Just  as  you  are  you  please 
me  best,  and  somebody  else  too  ; — you  need  not 
blush  my  treasure, — Christoval  is  the  bravest 
youth  in  Andalusia,  and  the  handsomest, — after 
Esteban,  of  course.  But,  seriously,"  continued 
the  chatterer,  growing  all  at  once  very  grave, 
K  have  you  any  thing  to  send  to  Christoval, 
Senorita  ?  I  go  away  to-morrow  to  the  moun- 
tains." 

w  You,  Paquita,  into  the  mountains  ?  what 
can  make  you  think  of  such  a  thing?"  cried 
Dolores,  surprised. 

"  Yes,   yes,"   answered   the   gipsy,   looking 
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round  anxiously ;  "  but  speak  low — Esteban 
has  given  me  permission/'  At  first  he  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  swore,  and  scolded,  and 
implored,  God  knows  what  about.  I  "would  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  water,  if  he  had  not 
allowed  it.  He  loves  me  a  little,  it  is  true; 
but  he  said  I  should  be  in  his  way,  and  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  life  in  the  mountains,  for  it  is 
rather  sharp  work  there  at  present.  But  he 
does  not  know  Paquita." 

"  But,  in  God's  name,  what  will  you 
do  in  the  mountains,  girl  ?"  cried  Dolores 
again. 

"  Softly,  softly,"  continued  Paquita  again ; 
"  if  my  father  finds  it  out  I  am  lost.  He  has 
promised  me  to  the  matador  Romero,  as  his 
wife,  and  has  cursed  me  if  I  ever  seek  to  see 
Esteban  again ;  and  he  has  sworn  to  stab 
Esteban  wherever  he  may  find  him.  Ah,  Dios  ! 
Senorita,  I  have  been  very  unhappy  about  it 
— but  now  all  is  well  again — for  I  shall  see  my 
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Esteban  to-morrow,  and  remain  with  him. 
Christoval  is  also  with  him,  and  greets  you 
— ah !  he  is  indeed  in  love  with  you,  my 
rose." 

u  Could  not  I  go  with  you  1"  interrupted 
Dolores,  timidly. 

"  God  forbid !  it  would  not  do  for  you, 
Senorita/'  continued  Paquita.  "  No,  no,  you 
are  too  delicate  for  that.  But  only  be  quiet, 
child ;  every  thing  will  yet  be  right,  and,  before 
half  a  year  is  over,  Christoval  will  be  your 
husband,  and  will  laugh  at  the  Milicianos.  I 
dare  not  tell  you  all  I  know.  Tell  me  what  I 
shall  say  to  him  from  you — but,  quick !" 

et  Tell  him tell  him — "  stammered  Do- 
lores, embarrassed. 

"  I  know  all  already,  child,  and  will  exe- 
cute all.  I'll  tell  him  you  do  not  care  for  any 
of  the  fine  young  gentlemen.  Is  it  not  true, 
Dolores  ?    Now,  farewell  angel." 

On  this,  Paquita  sprang  back  to  her  place, 
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and  left  poor  Dolores  to  answer  as  she  could 
the  jests  and  questions,  which  her  friends  ad- 
dressed to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  myste- 
rious conversation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


GRANADA. 

A  period  of  several  months  now  follows,  in 
the  lives  of  the  persons  for  whom  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  reader's  interest,  during 
which  the  sameness  of  every-day  life  was  not 
interrupted  by  any  remarkable  occurrence. 
The  decision  of  Antonio's  affairs  was  delayed, 
from  one  week  and  month  to  the  other.  Not- 
withstanding his  connexions  in  Madrid,  his 
position  in  the  society  of  Freemasons,  and  that 
the  secular  authorities  were  not  wanting  in 
assurances  and  exertions,  in  order  to  hasten  a 
decision   which   should    be    agreeable    to   his 
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wishes,  yet  his  and  their  endeavours  were  made 
fruitless  by  the  invisible  strength  of  the  clerical 
power,  which,  apparently  robbed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  a  great  part  of  its  influence,  yet  was 
able,  by  a  thousand  means,  and  especially  by 
the  invincible  vis  inertia,  to  offer  an  almost 
invariably  successful  resistance  to  all  demands 
which  were  contrary  to  its  views  and  designs ; 
and  it  only  waited  for  a  favourable  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  seize  again  its  old  su- 
premacy. 

In  their  eyes,  Antonio  was,  and  always  must 
remain,  a  monk  who  had  run  away  from  his 
convent;  and  no  lapse  of  time,  no  law  pro- 
ceeding from  the  secular  power,  could  purify 
him  from  this  offence.  Punishment  hung  over 
him,  ready  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  hated 
bonds  which  bound  the  arm  of  the  church 
should  be  broken.  In  appearance,  they  were 
only  doubtful  as  to  what  advantageous  clerical 
situation  they  should  offer  Antonio,  —  as  if 
only  some  few  formalities,  concerning  the  in- 
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vestigation  and  justification  of  his  departure 
from  the  convent,  delayed  his  advancement : 
but  all  this  was  merely  a  trick,  by  which  he  and 
the  secular  authorities  were  amused  with  fair 
hopes.  His  sentence  had  long  been  irrevocably 
decided;  namely,  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
the  dungeon  of  some  convent. 

Antonio  knew  the  world,  and  he  knew  the 
church,  its  servants,  and  its  spirit,  too  well, 
not  to  perceive,  after  some  observation,  the 
true  posture  of  affairs.  He  was  frequently 
oppressed  by  an  anxious  presentiment,  which 
surrounded  and  seemed  to  breathe  on  him 
like  the  air  of  a  dungeon,  when  he  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  these  men,  who,  sometimes 
with  assumed  zeal  and  mildness,  and  sometimes 
with  ill-suppressed  rage,  were  labouring  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  his  wishes. 

Amongst  those  whom  he  was  forced  to  con- 
sider as  his  most  active  enemies,  and  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  dangerous,  was  that  Father 
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Francisco,  whom  we  have  already  met  with 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
The  failure  of  this  man's  enterprise  in  Cordova, 
had  been  without  any  consequences,  inju- 
rious to  himself  or  to  the  other  heads  of  the 
conspiracy ; — so  far  was  the  blindness  or  mode- 
ration of  the  Spanish  liberals  carried.  In  his 
numerous  secret  journeys,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, he  often  appeared  in  Granada,  where  he 
exercised,  with  the  archbishop  and  other  high 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  an  influence  which  in 
no  way  corresponded  with  his  ostensible  situa- 
tion in  the  church.  It  was  the  influence  which, 
in  such  times,  the  boldest,  the  most  active,  and 
those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain, 
exercise  over  those  who  are  hindered  by  cow- 
ardice or  other  considerations  from  placing  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  dangerous  enterprises. 

Father  Francisco  showed,  on  every  occasion, 
such  hostile  feelings  towards  Antonio,  that  they 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  personal  than  of 
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a  political  enmity  :  though  Antonio  could  not 
recollect  that  he  had  ever  given  cause  for  such 
a  feeling. 

Except  the  inconveniences  and  occasional 
occupation  which  this  affair  gave  him,  An- 
tonio soon  began  to  like  his  residence  in 
Granada ;  although  he  found  it  at  first  diffi- 
cult to  accustom  himself  to  the  simple  Spanish 
mode  of  life,  and  to  feel  reconciled  to  the  fact, 
that  a  city  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  inha- 
bitants, should  have  no  other  public  places  of 
amusement  than  a  small,  ill-frequented,  and 
very  indifferent  theatre,  and  a  Plaza  de  Toros ; 
which  latter,  indeed,  is  much  the  larger  and 
better  frequented  of  the  two.  Antonio,  him- 
self, never  went  to  this  sanguinary  spectacle, 
as  it  was  too  much  opposed  to  his  ideas  of 
civilization,  and  his  views  and  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. Yet  he  acknowledged  that  the  recol- 
lections and  associations  of  his  youth  drew  him 
sometimes  almost  irresistibly  there,  and  that 
it  eclipsed,  in  his  imagination,  all  the  splendid 
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fetes    and   spectacles   which   he  had    seen  in 
London  or  Paris. 

Fernanda   also   took   no   pleasure   in   these 
combats  ;  but  Dolores,   on  the   contrary,  was 
too  much   of   a  Spaniard,   ever   to  listen   to, 
much  more  to  understand,  the  reasons  which  her 
friend  and  her   brother   brought   forward,   in 
order  to  convince  her  that  it  was  unbecoming 
in  her  to  find  pleasure  in  so  cruel  an  exhibition. 
It  was  an  enigma  to  both,  how  it  could  be 
possible  for  this  pious  and  gentle  girl  to  resist 
all    their    representations  with    so    much    ob- 
stinacy,    and    to    succeed    at    one    time    by 
mockery,  at  another  by  an  inconceivable  sim- 
plicity of  belief    in   the    truth    of    early    im- 
pressions, in  avoiding  every  conviction  opposed 
to   the  prejudices  which  had  arisen  from  her 
education  and  position  in  life.     The  more  dis- 
pleased Antonio  and  Fernanda  expressed  them- 
selves with  her  on  this  subject,  the  more  she 
rejoiced  in  the    approbation   of   the   old  Don 
Bias, — who,  not  only  from  real  inclination,  but 
also  from  a  scrt  of  self-willed  spirit  of  contra- 
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diction,  never  neglected  attending  a  bull-fight, 
— exactly  because  he  knew  that  foreigners  and 
enlightened  Spaniards  blamed  these  old  Spanish 
national  fetes,  and  that  the  liberals  were  zea- 
lous against  them.  The  disinclination  of  his 
daughter  towards  them,  appeared  to  him  a  sort 
of  degeneracy,  which  he  attributed  to  the  un- 
godly doctrines  of  that  Freemason  and  Jacobin, 
as  he  called  his  son-in-law;  and  he  praised 
Dolores  so  much  the  more,  that  she  would 
not  give  ear  to  any  such  foreign  ideas,  but 
was  and  would  remain  a  thorough  Andalusian 
girl. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  some  other  points,  which 
sometimes  occasioned  disputes  between  Anto- 
nio's housemates,  they  yet  lived  a  very  agree- 
able life ;  and  on  such  occasions  a  single  word 
from  the  respectable  mistress  of  the  house, 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  violent  blustering 
Don  Bias  quiet  in  a  moment. 

The  men  usually  passed  the  morning  in  trans- 
acting business ;   the   old    Gallardo,  either  in 
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his  writing-room,  or  in  his  shop  in  the  Alcay- 
ceria,  which  was  well  stocked  with  goods  of 
all  kinds — Antonio,  partly  in  visits  of  busi- 
ness to  the  different  authorities,  on  whom  his 
affair  depended,  partly  at  home,  in  reading  or 
writing.  Towards  midday,  both  were  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  Plaza  Vivarrambla,  or  the 
adjoining  Zacatin,  where  the  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  at  that  hour.  Numerous 
groups  assembled  there  daily;  all  conditions  were 
mixed; — merchants,  artisans,  men  from  the 
country,  secular  clergymen,  monks  of  all  orders, 
and  officers  of  all  arms  met  here,  and  were  only 
separated  or  united  by  difference  or  agreement 
in  political  opinions,  unless  where  commercial 
business  made  every  other  consideration  give 
way  ;  for  this  place  serves  at  the  same  time 
as  an   exchange  for  merchants. 

It  would  not  perhaps,  be  quite  so  easy  to 
give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  ladies 
passed  their  morning ;  and  if  we  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  cares  of  the  household,  and 
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female  works,  occupied  a  part  of  their  time, 
yet,  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe,   that  a 
still  greater  portion  remained  for  a  more  im- 
portant business,  namely,  doing  nothing  at  all. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Dolores  found  time  enough 
every  morning,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  friend, 
or  herself  conducting  Dona  Josefa,  to  visit  some 
of  the  remarkable  churches  or  convents ;  to  hear 
one  or  more  masses ;  to  confess  her  few  and 
childish  sins,  and  to  perform  the  penance  im- 
posed ;  to  console,  by  alms,  the  blind  and  lame 
at  the  church,  or  the  more  modest  poor  at  their 
own  houses  ;  for  Don  Bias  willingly  intrusted 
his    little   favourite   with    the    distribution    of 
his  charitable  gifts. 

But  in  particular  many  of  Dolores'  hours 
passed  at  the  grated  windows  of  the  convents 
of  nuns.  The  younger  sisters  were  never  tired 
of  caressing  her,  and  of  discussing  all  sorts 
of  secrets  with  her;  so  that  she  frequently 
bore  the  marks  of  the  bars  of  iron  upon  her 
forehead   during   the   whole    day.      The   good 
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old  nuns  also  were  perpetually  engaged  in  re- 
lating to  the  pious  child  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
legends- — in  teaching  her  prayers,  and  over- 
whelming her  with  warnings  against  the  tempt- 
ations of  the  wicked  world,  and  with  small 
consecrated  figures,  together  with  all  sorts 
of  confectionary;  so  that  Dolores  could  send 
by  every  corsario,  a  basket  full  of  gifts  of 
this  kind  to  her  sister,  and  the  children  in 
Benamexi. 

For  Dona  Fernanda's  credit,  we  must"  not 
forget  that,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Spanish 
women,  she  passed  a  part  of  the  morning  in 
reading  and  even  in  writing ;  and  then  Dolores 
glided  about  quite  softly  in  the  house,  and 
enjoined  silence  on  all  its  inmates,  that  Fer- 
nanda might  study  undisturbed, — even  to  the 
great  house-dog,  Berganza,  who  followed  her 
about,  wagging  his  tail,  and  watching  her  with 
faithful  eyes,  and  submitted  himself  patiently 
to  all  her  childish  plaguing  and  tricks.  The 
simple  midday  repast  united  all  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  house,  at  about  one  o'clock,  in  the 
court,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeks  in  the  winter,  was  the  customary  place 
of  residence  of  the  family.  Then  followed 
the  siesta,  which  lasted  till  towards  six  or 
half-past  six  o'clock.  The  evening  was  passed 
at  the  Tertulla,  or  on  the  Paseo,  where  the 
coolness  of  the  splendid  nights,  often  kept  the 
walkers  assembled  till  after  midnight. 

Don  Bias  Gallardo  was  connected  with  the 
best  families  of  the  town,  either  by  relations 
of  business  or  of  kindred,  and  his  house  was, 
according  to  Spanish  custom,  open  not  only 
to  his  own  acquaintances  and  friends,  but  also 
to  the  acquaintances  of  his  acquaintances,  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  degree ;  so  that  almost 
every  evening  a  numerous  society  was  assem- 
bled in  his  house,  for  the  Tertulla,  and  to 
enliven  themselves  with  the  song  and  dance. 

Antonio  soon  found  in  this  circle  not  only 
agreeable  amusement,  but  also,  in  his  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
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members  of  it,  sufficient  food  for  his  mind, 
whilst  his  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  and 
his  education,  ensured  him  such  a  place  as 
was  flattering  to  his  vanity. 

Amongst  the  many  young  women  who  assem- 
bled here,  Dolores  and  Fernanda  were  especi- 
ally distinguished,  though  in  a  very  different 
way  j  and  neither  of  them  was  without  as- 
pirers  to  her  favour,  although  both,  with  the 
openness  peculiar  to  Spanish  women,  left 
neither  their  admirers  nor  the  society  in  igno- 
rance, that  their  affections  were  no  longer  free. 
Fernanda's  lofty,  and  in  some  degree  antique 
character,  which  was  expressed  also  in  the 
severe  style  of  her  beauty,  and  in  the  deep 
and  earnest  fire  of  her  eye,  her  more  powerful 
than  clear  understanding,  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  which  was  blended  into 
one  feeling  with  her  love  for  her  absent  hus- 
band, and  lastly,  her  rich  and  varied  infor- 
mation—  so  rare  in  a  Spanish  woman — all 
these   attracted   to   her,  irresistibly,  the   most 
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distinguished  men,  while  the  mediocre  and 
the  weak  kept  studiously  away  from  her. 
Antonio  himself,  ere  long,  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  danger  of  a  serious  passion 
for  Fernanda,  though  his  principles  commanded 
him  either  to  avoid  or  overcome  such  a 
passion.  Whether  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  this  for  any  great  length  of  time,  is  more 
than  we  can  decide ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was 
able  to  preserve,  till  fate  separated  them,  that 
independence  which  was  suited  to  his  situa- 
tion, and  necessary  to  unembarrassed  social 
intercourse. 

Whilst  few  ventured  to  pretend  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Fernanda, 
whose  whole  character  especially  kept  the 
female  part  of  the  society  away  from  her,  the 
grace  of  Dolores,  her  childish  frankness,  and 
her  ever-sustained  cheerfulness,  delighted  the 
hearts  of  all,  even  of  those  females  whose  un- 
conscious or  unintentional  rival  she  happened 
to  be.     So  that  Rojas,  whose  passion  for  her 
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continued  to  increase,  was  never  without  rivals ; 
and  yet,  precisely  because  none  of  these  could 
boast  of  the  smallest  encouragement,  and  be- 
cause she  treated  him  with  the  greatest  frank- 
ness as  an  earlier  acquaintance  and  favourite 
companion,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  nothing 
further  to  hope.  She  met  every  one  with  cheer- 
ful bienveillance,  with  the  wish  to  be  pleased 
herself  and  to  make  others  so :  but  her  heart 
remained  with  Christoval ;  and  the  jokes  or 
earnest  representations  of  those  who  knew,  or 
conjectured  something,  of  the  life  of  her  absent 
lover,  did  not  disturb  her  for  a  moment. 

The  care  of  the  old  blind  Dona  Josefa  was 
Dolores'  dearest  and  most  important  occupa- 
tion 5  and  it  was  touching  to  see,  how  she  often, 
in  the  midst  of  jesting  and  loud  merriment, 
forgot  every  thing  to  fulfil  her  slightest  wishes. 
Often,  when  required  by  the  pious  old  woman, 
she  laid  aside  her  guitar,  to  which  she  might 
be  singing  some  lively  song,  and  seated  herself 
on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of  the  old  woman,  folding 
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her  hands,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  to  pray 
with  her,  a  responsorium  which  frequently  lasted 
full  half  an  hour  ;  while,  by  degrees,  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  changed  from  that  of  the  wildest 
merriment,  into  one  of  infantine  piety  and 
devotion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    GENERALIFE. 

The  siesta  was  over,  and  the  aguadores  made 
their  rounds  through  the  streets,  offering  with  loud 
resounding  cries,  their  icy  cold  water  from  the 
Spring  of  the  Lily,*  to  the  awakened  sleepers, 
when  Father  Inocencio  entered  the  house,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  in  order  to  invite  the  ladies 
and  Antonio  to  accompany  him  to  the  Gene- 
ralife. 

The  party  were  soon  in  readiness,  and 
taking  the  road  to  the  Alhambra,  they 
speedily  reached    the    Tower    of    Judgment  ; 

*  La  Fuente  de  las  Azucenas,  above  the  Generalife,  the 
water  of  which  is  considered  particularly  good  by  the 
Granadians. 
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then,  following  the  wall  to  the  right,  they 
reached  the  spacious  deserted  place  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  en- 
closed by  the  walls.  "  It  is  extraordinary/' 
said  the  ecclesiastic,  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way.  "  that  the  Alhamhra  is  almost  the  only 
place  in  all  Spain,  to  which  are  attached  any 
traditions  of  supernatural  or  ghostly  apparitions. 
The  ladies,  without  doubt,  have  heard  many 
foolish  accounts  of  the  horse  without  a  head,  the 
hairy  monster,  and  the  fiery  bull,  which  haunt 
the  Alhambra,  but  more  especially  of  this  de- 
serted spot ;  and  you  have  seen  the  spirits  of  the 
murdered  Abencerrages  yourself,"  he  added, 
turning,  with  a  smile,  to  Dolores,  who  would 
much  rather  have  taken  the  thing  seriously 
than  in  jest.  "  But  I  must  tell  you  an  occur- 
rence which  was  related  to  me  several  years 
ago  by  a  man  who  declared  that  it  had  happened 
to  himself.  His  name  was  Barruga  ;  he  had 
been  long  a  soldier,  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
had  always  known  him  as  an  honest  conscien- 
tious man,  and  a  lover  of  the  truth.    This  man. 
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then,  in  his  last  illness  (for  he  has  been  long 
dead),  related  to  me  the  following  story : — He 
was  walking  one  evening  in  the  month  of  July 
on  the  bank  of  the  Darro,  when,  upon  the  last 
bridge  which  leads  over  to  the  Albaycin,  he  be- 
held a  military  man,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with 
red  braiding ;  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
spearin  his  hand.  He  was  of  lofty  stature, yet  well 
made;  his  face  was  weather-beaten,  but  not 
forbidding ;  and  his  voice  was  remarkably  agree- 
able. This  warrior  addressed  Barruga,  and  said, 
if  he  wished  to  make  his  fortune  he  Avas  to  fol- 
low him.  Barruga  asked  if  he  should  have  far 
to  go ;  and  on  receiving  the  answer  that  the 
place  was  close  by,  he  followed  the  warrior,  yet 
not  without  fear,  which,  however,  was  dissipated 
upon  his  companion's  giving  him  his  spear  to 
carry.  They  then  took  the  road  which  leads 
up  the  ravine,  between  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Generalife. 

"  The  weight  of  the  spear  seemed  most  ex- 
traordinary to  Barruga;  indeed  he  could  with 
difficulty   drag  it   after  him.      He   afterwards 
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thought,  too,  that  it  made  him  invisible ;  for 
many  of  his  acquaintances,  whom  he  met  as  he 
went  along,  passed  him  without  taking  any 
notice  of  him.  At  that  time,  however,  he  paid 
no  attention  to  this  circumstance,  as  he  was 
too  much  occupied  with  the  idea  of  his  future 
fortune. 

K  On  the  road  his  mysterious  guide  gave  him 
the  following  curious  and  contradictory  direc- 
tion ;  namely,  that  when  they  should  arrive  at 
the  appointed  spot,  and  he  should  direct  Barruga 
to  thrust  with  his  spear  against  the  wall,  this 
order  should  on  no  account  be  complied  with ; 
but  if  he  (the  guide)  told  him  not  to  strike,  that 
he  should  then  thrust  vigorously. 

"  In  this  manner  they  reached  the  project- 
ing bastion  of  the  Alhambra,  where  an  iron 
door  leads  out  to  the  Generalife.  Beneath  this 
bastion  they  saw  a  small  tower.  The  warrior 
now  ordered  Barruga  several  times  to  thrust 
with  his  spear  against  the  wall  which  connects 
the  bastion  with  the  tower ;  but,  mindful  of  his 
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instruction,  he  abstained  from  doing  so.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  other  told  him,  on 
coming  to  a  place  farther  on,  not  to  strike 
there,  he  gave  a  hearty  thrust  with  his  spear 
against  the  wall,  and  it  opened  from  top  to 
bottom.  Both  now  entered  into  a  narrow 
room,  in  which  there  was  no  furniture,  but 
only  some  iron  vessels  on  both  sides,  half  sunk 
in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  iron  lids.  In 
the  middle  of  the  place  was  a  great  stone,  on 
which  they  both  sat  clown ;  and  then  the  war- 
rior began  to  bewail  his  misfortune  to  his  com- 
panion, and  told  him  that  he  had  been  banished 
by  force  to  this  place,  ever  since  the  conquest 
of  the  city  by  the  Christians.  He  was  per- 
mitted every  three  years  to  leave  this  apart- 
ment, in  order  to  attempt  his  delivery;  but 
hitherto  he  had  always  failed,  owing,  either  to 
the  cowardice  or  imprudence  of  those  who  were 
to  help  him  in  the  undertaking. 

"  After  this  statement  he  got  up,  and  in  order 
to  excite  still  more  the  zeal  of  his  companion, 
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he  took  the  lids  off  the  pots,  and  from  some  of 
them  he  took  handfuls  of  the  finest  gold-dust, 
and  from  others,  small  bars  of  gold,  on  which 
the  weight  in  ounces  was  marked  by  strokes — 
one  for  each  ounce.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  coat  of  arms  engraved.  All  this  the 
warrior  told  him  would  be  his  property,  if  he 
successfully  executed  the  enterprise.  He  him- 
self would  move  the  treasure  out  of  the  tower ; 
but,  after  that  was  effected,  Barruga  must  take 
care  that  it  was  not  discovered  and  taken  away 
from  him.  At  the  same  time  he  begged  him  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  undertake  his  delivery. 

"  The  worthy  Barruga,  full  of  pity  for  so  te- 
dious an  imprisonment,  and  already  much  more 
at  his  ease,  because  the  prisoner  had  besought 
him  in  the  name  of  God,  promised  to  lend  him 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  The  stranger 
then  took  leave  of  him,  with  many  thanks,  till 
the  next  day,  and  directed  him  to  send  up 
a  skyrocket  before  the  wall,  and  it  would 
always    open   for   him.     They  separated,    and 
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scarcely  was  Barruga  outside,  than  he  looked 
round,  but  in  vain,  for  the  aperture  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

"  On  the  following  clay,  at  a  very  early  hour, 
our  friend,  Barruga,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
sent  up  his  rocket.  The  wall  opened,  and  he 
again  entered  the  apartment.  This  time  he  did 
not  find  the  prisoner  in  his  warlike  costume, 
but  in  a  rich  garment  of  state.  They  again 
sat  down  on  the  stone,  and  after  discourses  of 
all  kinds,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  means  by 
which  his  liberation  was  to  be  brought  about. 
The  warrior  told  Barruga  that  he  must  try  to 
borrow,  three  thought  and  doubled  coins.*  On 
the  other  asking  him  what  he  was  to  under- 
stand by  that,  he  said,  that  "  thought  coins  " 
meant,  that  the  person  who  gave  them  was  not 
to  know  for  what  they  were  intended,  but  must 
believe  they  were  for  the  person  who  de- 
manded them.  "  Doubled  "  meant,  that  the 
second  was  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 

*  Peusadas  y  dobladas. 
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first,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the  double  of  the 
second : — for  instance,  the  first  might  be  five 
reals,  the  second  ten,  and  the  third  twenty. 
With  these  three  coins  he  was  to  buy  certain 
things,  and  bring  them  to  the  apartment,  where 
he  would  then  learn  more.  What  these  things 
were,  Barruga  could  not  or  would  not  say. 
The  stranger  gave  him  also  express  permission 
to  communicate  the  affair  in  a  general  way 
to  his  confessor,  but  without  informing  him  of 
the  more  minute  circumstances. 

a  Barruga  took  leave,  and  on  the  following 
day  begged  a  friend  to  lend  him  a  real,  half  a 
peseta  and  a  peseta.  The  friend  happened  not 
to  have  these  three  sorts  of  coin  by  him ;  but 
he  wished  to  oblige  Barruga,  and,  therefore, 
lent  him  two  pesetas.  Barruga  thought  it  was 
enough  to  have  asked  for  the  three  doubled 
coins,  and  that  he  could  now  buy  the  articles 
required  with  the  pieces  of  money  which  he 
had  received.  He,  therefore,  made  his  pur- 
chases, repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  sent  up 
his  rocket,  and  soon  stood  again  in  the  apart- 
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ment  in  the  wall,  where  the  prisoner  came  to 
meet  him,  but  with  a  sorrowful  countenance — 
at  the  same  time  saying — e  I  know  all  that  you 
have  done,  and  that  you  have  not  failed  inten- 
tionally; but  your  exertions  have  been  to  no 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  error  in  the  coins. 
Look  at  the  gold ; — it  is  all  turned  to  cinders — 
and  the  precious  stones  also,  which  I  had  put 
aside  for  you  in  those  pots. 

"  In  fact,  he  showed  the  astonished  and 
afflicted  Barruga  the  coals  and  ashes  in  the 
vessels,  instead  of  the  gold-dust  and  bars  of 
gold  which  he  had  before  seen  there.  Besides 
these,  he  remarked  in  the  dark  room  a  niche, 
covered  with  a  curtain  of  red  taffety,  and  in 
this  niche,  two  jugs  of  the  same  form  but  of  a 
smaller  size  than  the  others.  They  were  of  a 
white  colour,  and  on  each  of  them  was  painted 
a  red  cross,  such  as  the  barefooted  Trinita- 
rians wear. 

"  In  spite  of  this  melancholy  metamorphosis, 
the  warrior  declared  that  all  was  not  finally 
lost ;  but  that  he  must  again  wait  three  years  ; 
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and  he  begged  him  to  come  again  at  the  end  of 
that  period :  Barruga  promised  that  he  would 
do  so,  and  thus  they  parted." 

"  Well ;  and  did  he  come  again  after  three 
years  }"  asked  Dolores,  who  had  listened  with 
excited  curiosity. 

"No,Senorita,"  answeredthe  father, "  for  Bar- 
ruga  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year ;  and 
this  is  the  place  in  the  wall  which  opened  when 
he  sent  up  the  rocket/'  he  added  ;  as  they  had 
in  the  mean  while  passed  through  the  iron  door 
out  of  the  Alhambra. 

"  The  history  then  is  quite  true,  Fernan- 
da }"  said  Dolores,  looking  at  the  wall  with 
great  attention ;  till  the  laughter  of  Anto- 
nio and  of  her  friend  interrupted  her  exa- 
mination. She  now  looked  distrustfully  at 
Father  Inocencio ;  and,  as  he  did  not  ap- 
pear quite  serious,  she  followed  the  others 
up  the  steep  path  which  leads  to  the  Gene- 
ralife. 
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As  they  proceeded,  two  immense  cypresses 
attracted  Fernanda's  attention.  Ci  What  splen- 
did trees !"  she  observed. 

"  Those  are  the  cypresses  of  the  sultana," 
explained  Dolores  immediately,  intending  to 
bring  herself  into  repute  again,  the  moment 
her  favourite  subject,  in  which  she  considered 
herself  so  well  versed,  became  the  topic  of 
conversation.  "  Under  those  trees  the  false 
Gomele  asserted  that  he  had  surprised  the 
queen  with  the  Abencerrage.  But  the  whole 
was  a  lie;  although  the  Abencerrage  was  a 
handsome  and  brave  knight,  and  the  noble 
house  of  Granada,  Venegas,  takes  its  origin 
from  him,  and  to  it  the  Generalife  belongs. 
The  Castilian  knights,  Don  Diego  de  Cordova, 
Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Don  Diego 
de  Aguilar,  fought  with  the  false  Zegries  and 
Gomeles,  in  order  to  prove  the  innocence  of 
the  queen,  and  overcame  them.  And  the 
queen  was  afterwards  converted,  and  the  brave 
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Abencerrages  also;   and   then but  is   the 

story  certainly  true,  Father  Inocencio?"  said 
she,  interrupting  herself  suddenly. 

"  Believe  exactly  as  much  of  it  as  gives 
you  pleasure,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  father, 
"  for  the  principal  point  appears  really  to  be 
true." 

They  had  reached,  meanwhile,  the  gate  of 
the  Gineraliph,  or  Generalife,  as  it  is  usually 
named;  and  upon  the  ecclesiastic  calling,  they 
were  instantly  admitted. 

The  Generalife  was,  without  doubt,  a  plea- 
sure-house of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada, 
as  the  name  according  to  some  signifies,  whilst 
others  are  of  opinion  that  Gineraliph  means 
the  house  of  the  dancer  or  flute-player.  Tra- 
dition adds,  that  a  king  of  Granada  built  this 
pleasure-house,  in  order  to  devote  himself  there 
undisturbed  by  affairs  of  state,  to  poetry  and 
music,  but  especially  to  playing  the  flute. 

The  building  forms  a  long  quadrangle,  and 
consists  properly  of  two  pavilions,  joined  by 
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a  long  corridor.  The  court  which  they  enclose, 
contains  a  great  basin  of  water,  and  berceaus 
of  oranges,  laurels,  pomegranates,  and  cypresses. 
The  colonnade,  running  all  round,  and  the 
gallery  above  it,  as  well  as  the  entrances  into 
the  two  pavilions,  are  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  are  in  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  style 
of  Moorish  architecture — similar  to  the  Court 
of  Lions  in  the  Alhambra.  The  floor  is 
throughout  of  white  marble,  as  are  also  the 
numerous  pillars.  The  roof  is  of  costly  inlaid 
work. 

The  rooms  in  the  two  pavilions,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  repaired  and  newly  orna- 
mented at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  do  not  retain  any  thing  of  their  original 
arrangement. 

Behind  the  building,  a  garden  extends  in 
narrow  terraces,  up  the  steep  acclivity  of  the 
mountain.  Little  appears  to  be  changed  in  its 
first  laying  out.  It  consists  entirely  of  dark 
covered  walks   of  vines,   oranges,  laurels,  and 
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pomegranates,  and  alleys  of  cypresses,  and 
clumps  of  roses,  myrtles,  jessamine,  and  olean- 
der. Amongst  these  are  numerous  basins  of 
water,  and  fountains,  and  some  remarkable 
waterworks.  Between  the  trees  splendid  views 
open  upon  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  on  the 
Alhambra,  the  city,  and  beyond  it,  upon 
the  Vega.  From  the  highest  terraces  you 
look  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Genii,  and 
perceive  also  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Unadorned  and  uncultivated  as  this  site 
now  is,  there  is  still  a  magical  charm  about 
it,  and  it  in  no  degree  disappoints  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  agreeable  accounts  of  the 
author  of  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Granada,  and  of  the  feuds  of  the  Abencer- 
rages  and  Zegries.  The  height  which  the 
ancient  cypress,  orange,  and  laurel  trees  have 
attained  here,  is  truly  astonishing.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  above  the  Gencralife, 
one  still  sees  some  remains  of  another  Moorish 
building,  the   former  destination    of  which   is 
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not  exactly  known.  The  people  call  it  the 
Moors'  Throne. 

After  our  party  had  refreshed  themselves 
in  the  delightful  coolness  of  the  court,  from 
their  laborious  ascent,  Fernanda  asked  her 
obliging  guide  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions  with  which,  as  in  the  Alhambra, 
the  walls  are  covered. 

"  The  smaller  sentences  which  we  find  here 
(as  in  the  Alhambra)  very  frequently  repeated," 
began  the  padre,  "  are  the  same  which  we  met  in 
all  parts  of  that  building ;  for  instance  :  'tThere  is 
no  God  but  God.'  And,  e  God  alone  is  con- 
queror. i  God  alone  is  my  hope.'  And  so  on. 
That  long  inscription  over  the  entrance  is  re- 
markable in  many  respects.  It  means,  '  God  be 
my  help  against  the  devil,  the  tempter.  In  the 
name  of  God  who  is  merciful,  and  exercises 
mercy.  God  be  with  our  lord  the  Prophet  Maho- 
met— safety  and  blessing.  We  have  discovered 
you  Triumph  of  Splendour,  in  order  that  God 
may  forgive  your  past  and  future  sins,  and  in  or- 
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der  that  his  will  may  be  fulfilled  in  you,  and  he 
may  lead  you  in  the  straight  road,  and  that  God 
may  exalt  you,  who  is  himself  the  highest  ex- 
altation. He  has  placed  me  amongst  the 
believers,  in  order  that  the  faith  may  increase 
by  the  faith.  All  the  hosts  of  heaven  and 
earth  are  God's.  God  is  wise,  and  great,  and 
just,  to  give  blessings  to  his  believers  : — the 
blessing  which  flows  from  the  faith  in  everlast- 
ing streams.  And  he  will  forgive  them  all  their 
sins.  And  he  will  punish  calumniators,  and  the 
multipliers  of  God,  who  find  a  spot  or  blemish  in 
God;  and  he  will  pour  down  destruction  upon 
them,  and  prepare  a  hell  for  them  to  all  eter- 
nity. The  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  are  God's. 
God  is  great  and  just.  We  have  sent  you  out 
that  you  may  believe  in  God  and  his  prophet ; 
and  may  honour  him  and  praise  him  day  and 
night.  And  every  one  who  greets  you,  greets 
you  in  the  name  of  God,  for  God's  hand  is 
above  their  hand.  May  God  touch  your  beard 
in  perpetual  community.     And  every  one  who 
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injures  you  injures  himself.  And  whoever  does 
more  than  God  has  ordered  him,  will  receive  a 
rich  reward  for  it.5  " 

"  A  curious  inscription  for  a  pleasure-house," 
observed  Antonio ;  "  but  it  proves  again  how 
religion,  with  the  Arabs,  more  than  with  any 
ether  people,  makes,  as  it  were,  the  woof  in 
the  web  of  the  daily  life  of  the  nation,  and  no 
less  so  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is 
only  thus  that  the  greatness  and  importance 
which  this  noble  people  once  obtained  in  the 
history  of  the  world  can  be  accounted  for."' 

"  But,""  said  Fernanda,  "  what  signifies,  for 
instance,  the  e  multipliers  of  God  ?' " 

a  This  expression,"  explained  the  father, 
(C  arises  from  the  gross  error  in  which  these 
unfortunate  men  remained,  respecting  our  most 
holy  religion,  which  alone  can  make  men 
blessed.  They  do  not  understand  how  the 
trinity  of  the  persons  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
unity  of  the  essence.  They  contend  thus : — 
*  To  believe  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son 
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God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  is  believing 
that  there  are  three  Gods ;  and  this  is  multi- 
plying God.'  They  call,  therefore,  in  their 
blind  misbelief,  the  Christians  multipliers  of 
God.     May  God  enlighten  their  minds  !" 

"  Poor  creatures  \"  sighed  Dolores  ;  "  but/' 
continued  she,  "what  has  their  beard  to  do 
with  God  ?     That  is  really  very  impious." 

"  The  expression,  to  touch  some  one  with 
one's  beard,  is  taken  figuratively  from  the 
familiar  greeting  of  the  orientals,  and  signifies 
an  intimate  communion  and  fidelity.  Amongst 
the  remaining  inscriptions/'  continued  lie, 
"  there  are  still  two  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked. The  first,  vou  saw  on  the  arches  of 
the  gallery  above  the  entrance.  It  says,  e  My 
help  is  God,  the  stoner  of  the  devil.  In  the 
name  of  God,  who  is  merciful.  May  God,  our 
Master,  be  with  the  Prophet  and  his  followers. 
Your  God  is  a  single  God,  and  there  is  no 
God  but  he.  Mild  to  the  mild— living  — 
who    is   always   awake,   and   whom  sleep  and 
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fatigue  never  come  upon.  Every  thing  is  his 
which  is  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Who  is  there 
that  can  do  any  thing  against  us  except  with  his 
will  ?  He  knows  every  thing'that  is  under  the 
heaven,  and  above  the  heaven.  We  compre- 
hend nothing  of  his  wisdom  except  what  it  is 
his  will  that  we  should.  Nothing  escapes  his 
knowledge.  He  is  great  and  splendid.  The 
truth  is  God  and  his  Prophet.' " 

"  That  inscription  over  the  door  to  the 
garden,  says — c  A  beautiful  pleasure-house,  full 
of  loveliness,  presents  itself,  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  rays  of  greatness  go  out  from  it. 
Every  thing  clothes  it  with  brilliancy.  Clouds 
of  light  cover  it,  and  excellence  is  in  all  its 
parts.  It  is  worthy  that  the  gift  of  praise 
should  be  brought  to  it,  for  its  adornment  has 
something  divine.  Its  garden  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  shrubs  distributed  in  beautiful 
order,  diffuses  sweet  fragrance.  The  wind 
moves  its  branches,  and  they  give  out  a  de- 
lightful sound,  like  sweet  music.     One  beholds 
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the  country,  far  and  wide,  in  lovely  green. 
Abul-gualid,  the  best  of  kings,  who  honours 
the  law  of  God,  and  gives  repose  to  the  righ- 
teous— who  protects  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
— who  shows  himself  openly  to  his  vassals — 
who  confers  value — who  despises  what  is  tran- 
sitory, and  puts  his  hope  in  God  and  in  his 
laws — he  is  the  object  of  my  admiration — God 
bless  thee  and  confirm  his  high  grace  in  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  be  exalted.  Oh,  mayest  thou 
ever  have  good  fortune — may  what  is  agreeable 
never  be  wanting  to  thee ! 

" '  This  apartment,  which  is  dedicated  to  thee, 
may  be  compared  to  our  nation  in  perfection, 
height,  and  strength.  It  is  a  prodigy  and 
a  victory  of  art — therefore,  high  king,  prop  of 
greatness,  wiliest  thou  to  accept  this  gift  ?  for 
thy  acceptance  will  make  it  illustrious — and 
through  it,  it  will  become  worthy  of  thee,  and 
in  it  will  shine  the  light,  the  repose,  the  splen- 
dour, the  honour,  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  its 
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master ;  which  will  be  the  highest  pitch  of  its 
perfection/  "a 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  below  the  distant 
violet- tinted  mountains  ;  the  snowy  tops  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  had  ceased  to  glow,  and 
shone  with  uncertain  and  faint  glimmer  through 
the  dark-blue  distance  ;  whilst  the  moon  poured 
its  silver  streams  of  light  over  the  nearer 
rocks,  valleys,  and  gardens.  The  plashing  of 
the  springs  and  fountains,  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  Genii  and  Darro,  and,  at  times,  tre 
sound  of  a  guitar,  or  the  song  of  some  lover, 
alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  when  the 
company  departed  from  the  fragrant  bowers 
of  the  Generalife. 
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Months  had  passed;  without  any  thing  in- 
terrupting the  unvarying  mode  of  life  of  Anto« 
nio,  and  the  family  he  resided  with.  The  short 
winter  was  over,  and  nature  bloomed  again  in 
renewed  splendour,  in  the  spring  of  1823. 
Dolores  had  for  a  long  time  received  no  tidings 
of  Christoval.  A  rumour  had  been  current  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  that  a  severe  conflict 
had  taken  place  in  the  mountains  of  Ronda, 
between  a  moveable  column  sent  out  from 
Cadiz,  and  a  band  of  Facciosos  ;  and  since  that 
time  also,  Antonio's  parents  had  received  no 
news  of  Estcban. 
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In  vain  did  the  cheerful  disposition  of  Do- 
lores struggle  against  the  grief  (which  it  at  first 
attempted  to  escape  from,  as  something  that  was 
strange  to  it),  without,  in  fact,  well  knowing  who 
the  enemy  was.  Then  she  had  endeavoured  to 
find  a  refuge  in  increased  liveliness  of  social  en- 
joyment. But  soon  it  appeared  as  if  she  began 
to  observe  and  to  understand  her  grief,  and  gra- 
dually to  cherish  it  in  her  innermost  heart,  as 
her  dearest  possession.  The  flights  by  which 
her  young  heart  still  strove  at  times  to  raise  itself 
to  joy,  became  more  feeble  and  less  frequent ; 
then  she  would  shake  her  head,  as  if  to  herself, 
whilst  tears  filled  her  large  eyes,  and  a  painful 
smile  quivered  on  her  lips.  Later,  she  became 
silent  and  absorbed  within  herself;  or,  like  a 
wounded  deer,  which  first  endeavours  to  escape 
from  the  pain  by  wild  bounds,  but  at  length 
stands  still,  exhausted,  and  quietly  observes  its 
wound,  with  mournful  and  almost  inquisitive 
glances. 

At  first  the  poor  child  had  been  ashamed  of 
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her  grief,  and  had  avoided  with  embarrassment 
the  kind  questioning  of  Fernanda.  It  was  not 
the  shame  of  conscious  wrong,  but  pure  virgin 
modesty,  which  prevented  her  opening  her 
heart  to  her  friend.  Love  had  appeared  to  her, 
in  her  glad  freedom  of  spirit,  as  something  so 
natural  —  as  much  a  thing  of  course  as  her 
religious  faith,  as  her  life  itself — that  she  never 
thought  of  concealing  it ;  and  she  only  began  to 
hide  the  grief  of  love,  as  a  sweet  secret,  and 
to  deny  its  existence,  first  to  herself  and  then 
to  others. 

When  she  at  length  opened  her  heart  to  her 
sisterly  friend,  she  endeavoured  almost  to 
excuse  herself,  as  if  this  feeling  were  not  pro- 
per yet  for  so  young  a  girl :  so  that  Fernanda, 
in  the  midst  of  the  concern  she  felt  for  her, 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  strange 
maiden. 

This  change  in  the  favourite  of  the  whole 
society,  drove  away  joy  from  the  hospitable  roof 
of  the  old  Gallardo.  He  himself,  almost  became 
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ill,  from  anxiety  for  his  little  friend.  Rojas, 
who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  society,  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period, 
endeavoured  to  deaden  his  passion  by  a  more 
violent  one,  and  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
midst  of  political  affairs,  which  became,  from 
day  to  day,  more  complicated ;  till,  at  last,  when 
the  national  militia  followed  the  Cortes  from 
Madrid  to  Seville,  he  had  torn  himself  away 
with  a  hasty  resolution,  in  order  to  join  his 
broth  ers-in-arm  s . 

In  the  mean  time  Antonio  had  made  a  jour- 
ney of  business  to  Jaen  and  Andujar,  which 
lasted  more  than  six  weeks.  On  his  return, 
he  also  remarked,  with  deep-felt  grief,  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  beloved 
sister ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  talk  with 
her  on  the  subject;  for  he  felt  uncertain  how  to 
treat  a  mind  so  circumscribed  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  yet  so  full  of  faith,  and  love, 
and  firmness.  He  was  therefore  joyfully  sur- 
prised when  Dolores,  one  morning,  entered  his 
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room,  more  than  usually  gay,  to  bring  him  his 
chocolate,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do,  and 
begged  of  him  to  accompany  her  in  a  short 
walk.  He  willingly  acceded  to  her  request ;  and 
with  her  former  cheerfulness  she  hastened  into 
the  court,  where  she  gathered  a  few  lilies,  and 
some  jessamine  and  roses,  and  presently  stood 
in  her  basquina  and  mantilla  before  her  admiring 
brother,  who  could  not  help  looking  on  the 
lovely  girl  with  peculiar  emotion.  She  then 
motioned  him  on  impatiently  with  her  fan,  and 
led  him  down  the  stairs,  and  along  the  street 
which  leads  to  the  banks  of  the  Darro.  As  they 
passed  a  wax-shop,  she  asked  her  brother  for  a 
real  to  buy  a  consecrated  candle.  'Phis  done, 
they  soon  readied  the  Plaza  Nueva,  and  then, 
following  the  course  of  the  Darro.  arrived  at  the 
Alameda  Vieja. 

At  the  end  of  that  shady  walk,  under  an 
aged  plane-tree,  stands  a  small  chapel,  dedicated 
to  the  virgin  o:  good  dreams  (la  virgen  del 
buen  sueno).     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
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more  lovely  spot  on  the  whole  earth.  The 
Darro,  swollen  by  the  rain  of  the  winter,  and 
the  melting  snow  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  rushes 
foaming  past  the  chapel,  out  of  the  valley, 
which  there  becomes  contracted.  On  its  left 
bank  rise  perpendicular  rocks,  crowned  by  the 
enchanted  gardens  of  the  Generalife.  Further  on 
are  the  massy  towers  and  walls  of  the  Alhambra  ; 
and  along  the  declivity  of  the  hill  descends  a 
carpet  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  in  extraordinary 
profusion  of  colours  and  of  fragrance.  The 
splendid  red  of  the  pomegranate  is  seen  amidst 
the  dark  green  of  the  foliage,  like  the  glow  of 
sunset  playing  on  the  waves  of  the  Gcean  :  in- 
termingled with  these  are  orange- trees,  with  their 
golden  fruit,  and  deliciously-scented  flowers  ; 
and  cypresses  of  extraordinary  antiquity  tower 
darkly  above  the  whole,  like  gloomy  monuments 
over  the  stream  of  joyful  life. 

On  the  right  hand,  opposite  the  xYlhambra,  the 
stately  buildings  of  the  Albaycin,  varied  by  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  rear  themselves  on  terraces. 
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Directly  in  fronts  one  beholds,  between  the 
trees  of  the  Alameda,  and  away  over  the  city, 
the  fertile  Vega,  bounded  by  the  Sierra  Elvira. 
The  chapel  itself,  surrounded  by  shrubs  and 
flowers,  especially  roses,  blooming  in  splendour 
and  abundance,  is  protected  from  the  road  by  a 
hedge  of  cactus,  which  was  now  in  flower,  and 
around  which  thousands  of  butterflies  swarmed, 
and  by  high  aloes,  the  stem  of  whose  flowers, 
like  large  girandoles,  spread  their  branches  far 
around. 

The  handsome  Granadinas  know  well  how  to 
appreciate  the  charm  of  this  spot,  and  conse- 
crated candles,  fresh  lilies,  jessamine,  and  roses, 
are  never  wanting  on  the  altar  of  the  sender 
of  good  dreams ;  and  no  one  walking  by  it 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  of  the  even- 
ing, fails  to  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  some 
graceful  forms  kneeling  before  the  saint,  sup- 
plicating, or  returning  her  thanks. 

Antonio's  inquiries  on  their  road,  as  to  the 
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object  of  their  walk,  and  the  cause  of  his  sister's 
impatience,  were  fruitless  ;  but  when  they  had 
at  length  reached  the  end  of  the  Alameda, 
Dolores  ran  on  before  to  the  chapel,  arranged 
carefully  her  candle  and  flowers  before  the 
saint,  and  then  remained  some  minutes  before 
the  image  in  earnest  prayer.  She  then  has- 
tened back  to  her  brother,  who  was  waiting  for 
her,  and  wanted  to  lead  him  away  again  in 
silent  haste.  Antonio,  however,  spoke  rather 
angrily  of  all  this  secrecy  and  haste.  "  Be  ra- 
tional, Dolores,"  said  he  j  "  or,  at  least,  allow 
me  to  be  so.  Am  I  to  run  through  the  streets 
with  you  in  this  way,  in  my  priest's  dress,  as  if 
I  were  your  bridegroom  ?  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?" 

Dolores  answered  like  a  rebuked  child,  half 
crying,  half  rebelling,  li  But  you  are  so  long 
understanding  one,  Antonio.  I  shall  see  him 
again  to-day." 

"  See  whom  ?"  said  Antonio,  surprised. 
"  Whom  Vs  repeated  the  impatient  girl.  K  Now 
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by  St.  Francisco  of  Salas,  whom  but  Christoval  ? 
I  have  prayed  the  holy  Virgin  for  a  good  dream. 
I  have  been  so  tired  lately,  and  yet  I  could 
sleep  so  little — but  last  night  I  dreamt — oh,  I 
know  well  what  dreams  mean  !  Paquita  has 
taught  it  me  all — and  to-day  I  shall  certainly 
see  him  again." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  Antonio,  compassion- 
ately ;  "  you  do  not  know  what  you  say.  How 
should  Christoval  come  here  ?  God  forbid  he 
should,  on  your  account,  my  poor  Dolores/' 

a  Do  not  spoil  my  pleasure,"  rejoined  Dolores, 
smiling.  "  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  glad," 
she  added,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Antonio  determined,  on  the  road  back,  to 
despatch  some  business  with  the  Gefe  politico ; 
and  Dolores  begged  to  accompany  him,  iu 
order  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  young  friend,  his 
daughter. 

Around  the  door  of  what  was  formerly  the 
convent  of  Dominicans,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
de  las  Carretas  (in  which  building  the  constitu- 
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tional  authorities  were  now  lodged,  and  where 
the  Gefe  politico  also  resided),  Antonio  found  a 
group  of  people  assembled,  through  which  he 
with  difficulty  forced  a  passage  for  himself  and 
his  sister.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this 
assemblage,  he  was  answered  that  prisoners  had 
just  been  brought  in  from  the  mountains,  and 
they  were  waiting  for  the  Gefe  politico  to  take 
measures  concerning  them.  A  fearful  presenti- 
ment warned  Antonio  to  turn  back;  but  Do- 
lores, taking  advantage  of  an  opening  in  the 
crowd,  had  hastened  on  before  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  her. 

The  entrance-wicket  of  the  great  gate, 
which  the  porter  had  opened  to  Dolores,  as 
an  acquaintance  of  the  house,  was  again 
closed,  and  Antonio  found  himself  with  his 
sister  in  the  dark  antecourt,  or  zaguan  of  the 
convent,  which  only  received  light  through  a 
small  strongly-barred  window,  looking  upon  the 
street.  The  space  was  filled  with  people ;  but 
it  was  only  after  the  eye  had  gradually  accus- 
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tomed  itself  to  the  scanty  light,  that  it  could 
distinguish  objects. 

A  party  of  soldiers,  whose  whole  appear- 
ance,— their  sunburnt  countenances  perspiring 
with  the  heat  —  their  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
torn  uniforms  covered  with  dust, — indicated 
a  long  and  difficult  march,  stood  leaning 
on  their  arms,  which  seemed  scarcely  to 
sustain  them.  Their  gloomy  looks,  and  angry 
mien,  and  the  muttered  curses  with  which 
they  sometimes  struck  the  butts  of  their 
firelocks  clattering  against  the  pavement,  ex- 
pressed the  impatience  with  which  they  waited 
to  be  relieved  after  their  troublesome  duty. 
Behind  them,  along  the  wall,  the  prisoners,  who 
were  about  twelve  in  number,  had  lain  them- 
selves down,  enjoying  the  rest  of  which  their 
guards  were  still  deprived.  Some  very  young 
men,  as  if  completely  exhausted,  lay  stretched 
out  upon  the  pavement.  Others  cowered 
against  the  wall,  half  concealed  in  torn  cloaks, 
or  woollen  blankets.     Their  eyes  glowed  wildly 
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from  the  dim  obscurity,  and  their  features 
expressed  obstinate  defiance.  Without  utter- 
ing a  complaint,  or  deigning  a  movement,  they 
seemed  ready  to  pierce  their  guards  and  van- 
quishers with  their  glances  alone. 

The  aspect  of  some  women  who  had  followed 
these  unhappy  men,  was  heart-rending.    Two  of 
them  had  pressed  themselves  against  the  narrow 
grated  window,  and  begged  the  assembled  crowd, 
by  all  the  saints,  to  give  them  food  and  drink ; 
whilst  some  compassionate  people  without,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  thrust  something  to  them 
through   the  closely-barred   aperture.      On    a 
stone  post  against  the  wall,   sat  a  young  wo- 
man with  torn  and  bloody  feet ;  and  the  child 
in  her  arms  sought  in  vain  its  accustomed  nou- 
rishment   at   her   feverish    breast,   whilst    the 
mother  watched  its   movements   in   mute   af- 
fliction. 

Amongst  the  prisoners,  who  for  the  most 
part  wore  the  dress  of  the  poorer  country 
people  of  the  mountains,  were  two,  who  were 
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distinguished  by  the  remains  of  richer  clothing. 
One  of  them  lay  with  his  hands  bound,  along 
the  wall,  against  which  he  endeavoured  to  hide 
his  face.  The  other  sat  upon  a  great  stone 
which  lay  there,  and  seemed  to  keep  himself 
upright  with  difficulty.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
and  a  bloody  cloth  was  bound  round  his  head, 
which  was  thrown  back,  and  reclined  against 
the  wall.  A  young  woman  kneeled  before 
him,  and  hid  her  countenance  in  his  lap,  while 
she  grasped  one  of  his  hands  with  hers. 

Dolores,  deeply  affected  by  the  sight, 
although  she  did  not  perceive  it  all  at  her  first 
entrance,  had  urged  the  porter,  in  pressing 
terms,  to  cause  refreshments  to  be  given  to 
these  wretched  people  ;  but  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "  that  the  head  of  the  guard 
would  allow  no  one  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  prisoners,  till  the  Gefe  politico  had  arrived." 
Dolores  now  approached  the  unhappy  mo- 
ther, and  sought  to  console  her  by  some  com- 
passionate words ;  when  suddenly,  the  young 
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girl,  who  overheard  her,  sprang  up  from  her 
kneeling  position,  and  running  up  to  Dolores, 
she  cried,  "  Jesus  Maria  !  Senorita,  is  it  you  ? 
Oh,  misery!  Your  brother  and  Christoval! 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  of  God,  pro- 
cure him  only  a  draught  of  water  \" 

It  was  Paquita ;  but  her  features  had  lost 
their  expression  of  free  and  arch  gaiety,  and 
indicated,  together  with  much  suffering,  the 
wilder  passions  of  the  soul.  Esteban  also  now 
raised  himself  up  with  difficulty,  and  said  to 
himself — "  Poor  child !  she  will  never  be  able 
to  bear  it."  The  man  who  was  chained,  also, 
when  he  heard  Dolores's  voice,  endeavoured  to 
rise,  but  his  bonds,  and  a  severe  wound  in  the 
thigh,  prevented  him,  and  he  sank  back  with 
an  expression  of  despair,  striking  his  head 
against  the  stones.     It  was  Christoval ! 

When  Dolores  understood  the  affliction 
which  had  come  upon  her,  she  endeavoured  to 
rush,  with  a  cry  of  despair,  to  Christoval  and 
her  brother  :    and   Antonio,  also,  in  the  first 
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impulse  of  the  moment,  followed  her  example. 
But  the  soldiers  pushed  her  rudely  back  ; 
their  own  sufferings  made  them  fulfil  their 
duty  with  greater  harshness  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case ;  and  Dolores  sank 
fainting  into  her  brother's  arms.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Gefe  politico  entered,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  the  latter  busied 
themselves,  with  tender  sympathy,  in  assisting 
Dolores,  whom  they  speedily  conveyed  to  their 
own  apartment. 

The  Gefe  politico  ordered  immediately  that 
some  refreshments  should  be  given  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  then  listened  to  the  report  of  the 
leader  of  the  guard. 

Antonio  made  use  of  the  first  moment,  to 
introduce  a  word  for  Christoval  and  Esteban. 
The  Gefe,  after  he  had  learned  with  some  asto- 
nishment that  Antonio  was  Esteban's  brother, 
declared  to  him,  in  the  most  considerate  terms, 
but  very  decidedly,  that  it  was  absolutely  out 
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of  his  power,  and  did  not  consist  with  his  duty, 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice  in  this  affair, 
or  to  neglect  using  the  greatest  severity  and 
watchfulness  towards  such  dangerous  crimi- 
nals :  he  even  refused  to  allow  Antonio  any 
conversation  with  his  brother. 

Esteban  had  overheard  part  of  this  discussion, 
and  now  stepped  forward  as  far  as  his  guard 
would  allow  him,  and  called  to  his  brother. 
"Antonio,  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  on 
my  account.  All  is  not  yet  lost ;  far  from  it. 
And  the  Senor  Gefe  politico  may  recollect  the 
proverb  ;  f  Between  the  cup  and  the  lip — '  you 
know  it  well !  Go  home  Antonio,  and  look  to 
our  sister.  I  know  that  you  mean  well  by 
me,  but  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  remain  here, 
at  present ;  be  discreet,  and  go  home." 

"The  man  says  well,  Don  Antonio/5  ob- 
served the  Gefe,  who  really  esteemed  Antonio. 
"  Go  up  to  the  ladies — you  can  be  of  no  service 
here," 
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Antonio  at  length  departed,  aware  that  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

"  Greet  my  father  and  mother,"  said  Esteban, 
calling  after  him  ; — "  let  them  not  feel  uneasi- 
ness about  me  V 

The  Gefe  politico  now  gave  orders  to  conduct 
the  prisoners  to  the  town-prison,  but  to  let  the 
women  go  free.  The  rest  of  them  took  leave 
of  their  companions  with  tolerable  self-pos- 
session, as  they  well  knew  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  means  of  seeing  them  in  pri- 
son, however  severe  the  orders  of  the  autho- 
rities might  be ;  but  Paquita  declared,  clinging  to 
Esteban  with  vehemence,  that  nothing  should 
force  her  to  leave  him,  that  he  was  wounded, 
and  required  her  care.  All  representations, 
even  Esteban's  orders  and  prayers,  were  m  vain, 
and  the  Gefe  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  removed 
by  force,  saying  to  her,  "  Be  reasonable,  girl,  I 
mean  well  by  you.  You  have  committed  no 
crime,  I  cannot  therefore  imprison  you." 
.      VOL.  II.  N 
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Suddenly  the  girl  sprung  up,  and  cried,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "  Have  I  committed  no  crime, 
Senor?  is  that  all  that  is  wanting?"  and  snatch- 
ing, with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  a  small  knife 
from  her  bosom,  she  struck  it  into  the  breast 
of  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  seized  her 
arm,  in  order  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Gefe  ; 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground  bloody,  and  impre- 
cating curses  upon  her. 

"Is  that  enough,  Senor,  to  ensure  a  poor 
girl's  remaining  with  her  lover?"  she  now 
called  out,  contemptuously ;  whilst  the  enraged 
soldiers  were  only  with  difficulty  withheld  by 
the   officers   of  the    court,   from    cutting  her 


down. 


"  Take  her  away  with  the  others  to  prison, 
I  must  now  needs  do  what  she  wishes," 
observed  the  Gefe,  when  peace  was  restored. 

"  Thanks  !  senor,"  cried  Paquita,  while  tak- 
ing Esteban's  arm,  she  followed  the  soldiers, 
who  were  to  conduct  them  to  prison. 

On  Ihe  road  to  the  prison,  a  great  crowd  of 
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people  had  assembled,  most  of  them  from 
curiosity,  many  with  the  intention  to  undertake, 
if  it  should  be  possible,  something  in  favour  of 
the  prisoners.  At  first,  they  were  received 
here  and  there  with  cries  of  disapprobation,  or 
of  revenge ;  but  pity  and  a  kind  of  esteem, 
soon  succeeded,  occasioned  by  the  fine  form, 
the  proud  bearing,  and  the  glance  of  defiance 
of  most  of  them,  and  especially,  by  the  sight  of 
Paquita,  who,  on  her  part,  seemed  to  have  eyes 
only  for  Estebano. 

Suddenly,  a  man  sprang  forth  from  the 
crowd,  and  with  the  exclamation  of  "  Take 
that !  accursed  dog !"  aimed  a  thrust  of  his 
knife  at  Esteban,  which  however  was  parried 
by  the  trumpet  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  Paquita, 
pale  with  fear,  endeavoured  to  hide  herself 
behind  Esteban,  whilst  terror  almost  prevented 
her  exclaiming,  "  Jesus  Maria  !  it  is  my  father !" 

The  old  gipsy  made  a  fresh  attempt  to 
reach  Esteban  and  his  daughter,  whilst  he 
uttered  the  most  fearful  curses  and  impreca- 

n  2 
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tions  against  them.  "  I  will  have  you,  yet, 
even  if  I  drag  you  from  the  robe  of  the  holy 

mother  of  God  \"  cried  the  furious  old  man, 
as  the  bystanders  succeeded,  at  length,  with 
difficulty,  in  dragging  him  back,  whilst  the 
prisoners  reached  the  dungeons,  whose  gate 
presently  closed  behind  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  a  group 
of  women  had  assembled  at  the  large  grated 
window,  that  opens  from  the  court  of  the 
prison  into  the  street,  in  order  to  bring  pro- 
visions and  speak  consolation  to  those  prisoners 
who  had  permission  to  remain  in  the  court ;  and 
they  pressed  towards  its  bars  with  haste  and  dis- 
order. A  painter  would  have  found  a  fine  subject 
for  his  pencil  and  imagination  in  the  two  groups. 
Under  one  of  the  side  doors  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  only  separated  from  the  prison  by  a  nar- 
row street,  Dolores  was  leaning  against  a  pillar. 
Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  the  deep- 
est misery  was  depicted  in  her  pale  counte- 
nance, as  she  gazed  upward  at  one  of  the  win- 
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(lows  of  the  prison.  The  passers  by  looked 
compassionately  at  the  beautiful  girl.  At 
some  distance  stood  Antonio  and  Fernanda, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation ;  and  the 
glances  they  directed  from  time  to  time, 
towards  their  young  friend,  evidently  marked 
her  to  be  the  subject  of  it. 

No  reasoning,  no  prayers,  or  representa- 
tions, had  been  of  avail,  to  make  Dolores 
renounce  her  determination  to  see  Christoval, 
and  to  be  at  the  usual  hour  in  front  of  the 
prison.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  keep 
her  back  by  force  alone  j  and  nobody  who  saw 
her  could  advise  such  a  step ;  so  that  at  last, 
Antonio  and  Fernanda  determined  upon  ac- 
companying her.  After  Dolores  had  waited 
some  minutes  in  vain,  Christoval  appeared  at 
one  of  the  grated  windows,  and  when  he  beheld 
Dolores,  who,  speechless  from  grief  and  joy, 
could  only  make  signs  to  him  with  her  fan  and 
her  handkerchief,  he  conjured  her  in  the  most 
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earnest  manner,  to  retire  from  the  place.  "  For 
the  love  of  the  holy  mother  of  God  !  Dolores, 
my  sweet  life  V  he  cried  to  her,  "  be  tranquil 
on  my  account,  I  want  nothing,  and  shall  not 
remain  long  here,  but  to  see  you  standing  there 
is  what  I  cannot  endure.  Have  pity  on  me 
and  go  home,  and  take  care  of  yourself,  my 
love !  Don  Antonio  \"  he  called  out,  still  louder, 
when  he  saw  the  latter.  "  For  the  love  of  God 
take  the  poor  child  home,  and  tranquillize 
her!  Go,  Dolores,  go  with  your  brother,  I 
beg  you, — I  command  you  !  Would  to  God 
you  had  never  seen  me  !"  he  cried  with  grief, 
as  Dolores  still  hesitated.  "  I  swear,  by  the 
much  afflicted  mother  of  God,  you  may  be  at 
ease  on  my  account,  all  will  still  go  well  \" 

Dolores  greeted  him  once  more  by  signs, 
and  then  followed  her  brother  in  silence,  who 
conducted  her  home ;  and  all  soon  became  de- 
serted and  silent  in  front  of  the  prison;  the 
only  sound  that  was  heard  came  from  the  inte- 
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rior,   whence   issued  the  complaint  of  a   fine 
manly  voice,  in  the  following  strain : 

A  la  puerta  de  mi  carcel 
No  me  vengas  a  llorar 
Ya  que  penas  no  me  guitas 
No  me  las  vengas  a  dar.* 


o 


*  Come  not  to  weep  for  me  at  my  prison-door,  since 
you  cannot  diminish  my  sufferings,  and  only  increase 
them  by  your  own. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  PRISON  AT 
GRANADA. 

The  French  armies  had  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
Madrid  and  Seville  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment were  shut  up  in  Cadiz.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  examine  minutely  the  causes  which  made  the 
enterprise  of  the  French  so  easily  successful. 
They  may  be  indicated  in  a  few  words.  The 
Spanish  revolution  had  been  completed  without 
the  powerful  but  formidable  assistance  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  of  its  passions.  The 
first  principle  of  the  statesmen  who  stood  at  the 
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head  of  constitutional  Spain,  was,  to  avoid  and 
prevent  every  thing  which  could  even,  in  the 
remotest  degree  summon  up  this  fearful  spirit. 
Yet,  this  spirit  alone,  and  the  powers  which  it 
can  set  in  motion,  could  protect  them  from 
the  power  of  foreign  bayonets.  They  de- 
spised its  assistance,  because  they  knew  the 
price  at  which  it  is  obtained,  and  they  were 
lost. 

A  considerable  French  corps,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Molitor,  had  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  approached  the 
capital  of  it  by  forced  marches.  Here  the 
impossibility  of  an  efficient  resistance  was 
soon  apparent.  It  was  here,  as  in  all  Spain, 
not  courage,  not  the  love  of  country  or  of 
liberty,  which  was  wanting  —  but  unity — a 
head,  who  should  be  able  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered material  and  moral  forces,  and  direct 
them ;  but  above  every  thing  else,  the  thorough 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  resistance  for 
life  or  death  was   wanting.      There  were  few 
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amongst  the  party  of  the  Spanish  Liberals, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  Constitution  of  1812. 
Some  wanted  more,  and  others  less;  and  the 
more  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  majority 
of  the  Liberals,  were  just  beginning  to  perceive 
that  this  or  that  form  of  the  Constitution  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  and  assure  to  Spain  those 
advantages  which  she  had  expected  from  the 
Revolution ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  modi- 
fication in  the  form  of  the  Constitution  was 
a  necessary  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
reunion  of  parties,  and  that  peace  within  and 
without,  which  was  so  necessary  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  country. 

They  erred  gravely,  and  they  have  paid 
dearly  for  their  error. 

The  disinclination  of  the  majority  to  main- 
tain a  hopeless  conflict  in  order  to  obtain  a 
doubtful  benefit,  and  to  remedy  an  uncertain 
evil,  was  greatly  increased  by  perceiving 
that  this  resistance  could  only  be  effect- 
ive,   by    abandoning    the    spirit    of   modera- 
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tion  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  the 
Spanish  Revolution:  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  direct  those  violent  passions  which 
must  be  excited  in  order  to  carry  on  such 
a  struggle,  merely  to  purposes  of  defence  or 
attack  against  the  external  enemy,  and  that, 
once  called  up,  they  must  lead  to  all  those 
horrors  and  acts  of  violence,  from  which  the 
Spanish  Revolution  had  as  yet  been  free.  The 
majority  of  the  Liberals  feared  more  from 
the  violence  and  the  plans  of  that  small  num- 
ber of  their  body  who  advised  resistance,  and 
into  whose  hands  it  would  transfer  power, 
than  from  an  enemy,  who  every  where  pro- 
mised moderation  and  protection  of  person 
and  property,  and  allowed  it  distinctly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  most  essential  fruits  which  the 
Constitution  was  expected  to  produce,  but  had 
not  produced,  would  be  granted  as  a  free  gift  by 
the  king  when  once  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself. 
Hitherto  the  event  has  proved  that  they  were 
grievously   deceived.      The    future   alone   can 
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decide  whether  they  did  not  do  right  notwith- 
standing, in  reserving  themselves  for  a  future 
and  more  favourable  occasion. 

Whilst  these  were  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority, a  less  numerous  party  endeavoured, 
partly  because  they  saw  more  clearly,  partly 
because  they  had  less  to  lose  or  could  expect  no 
mercy,  to  inflame,  by  every  means,  the  minds  of 
the  Liberals  to  a  resistance.  Refugees  from  the 
neighbouring  smaller  towns,  increased  the  con- 
fusion and  indecision  of  the  majority,  and 
the  exasperation  of  the  more  impetuous  and 
determined,  by  giving  an  account  of  the  out- 
rages, which  were  committed  by  the  populace 
who  had  been  stirred  up,  and  by  the  bands 
of  the  so-called  Army  of  the  Faith,  upon  the 
vanquished  party. 

In  Granada  itself,  that  kind  of  vague  in- 
quietude showed  itself  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  people — that  sort  of  gloomy  threatening  joy, 
which  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  populace.  Bands  of  suspicious  fellows  stole 
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into  the  suburbs  from  the  country ;  the  Serviles 
began  openly  to  point  out  the  sacrifices  to 
their  approaching  vengeance ;  and  the  modera- 
tion which  their  adversaries  continued  to  show, 
made  them  forget  that  they  were  for  the 
moment  in  their  power.  Many  of  the  most 
violent  and  imprudent  were  arrested.  In  this 
situation  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  autho- 
rities to  preserve  tranquillity  within  the  city, 
and  no  defence  against  a  numerous,  -well-equip- 
ped enemy  from  without,  could  reasonably 
be  thought  of.  The  few  troops  who  were  in  the 
town  were  seduced  by  the  other  party  (who 
distributed  gold  with  profusion),  and  could  not 
be  relied  upon.  The  national  militia  alone 
fulfilled  here  also  its  duty,  with  that  devotion, 
undauntedne.ss,  and  moderation,  which  it  had 
shown  all  over  Spain  on  every  occasion,  and 
its  members  proved  by  their  constant  dis- 
play of  these  qualities,  that  that  class  of 
citizens  is  as  worthy  of  freedom  in  Spain, 
as  they  can  possibly  be  in  any  state  of 
Europe. 
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Through  their  assistance,  the  authorities  had 
been  successful  in  preventing  all  violent  outbreak- 
ings  of  party  rage,  until  the  end  of  August.    But 
the  symptoms  of  gloomy  excitement   showed 
themselves  more  distinctly  than  ever  on  the 
evening  of  one  of  the  last  days  of  that  month, 
and  news  had  been  brought  that  the  avant  garde 
of  the   French   army  was  already  at  Guetar, 
and  people  expected  every  moment  the  arrival 
of  a  parlementaire.      The  Ayuntamiento    had 
been  engaged  since  sunset  in  the  town-house, 
on  the  square  of  Vivarrambla,  in  anxious  con- 
sultation.    The  shops  were  shut,  and  all  busi- 
ness was  interrupted.     On  the  square,  and  in 
the  adjoining  streets,  numerous  groups  of  men 
were  assembled,  with  excited,  though  differing 
interests,  discoursing  upon  the  events  in  pro- 
gress, and  awaiting  the  result.     A  few  compa- 
nies of  the  national  militia  were  posted  before 
the  town-house,  and  in  other  important  points 
of  the  city,  and  they  sent  out  strong  patroles 
in  all  directions.     The  crowd  before  the  town- 
house  became  gradually  more  and  more  dense, 
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and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  arriving 
and  departing  orderlies  and  patroles  could 
force  their  way  through  the  thick  mass  of 
people. 

The  fate  of  the  city  depended  upon  whether 
the  national  militia  should  submit  quietly,  in 
case  the  Ayuntamiento  determined  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  the  enemy,  or  should 
be  induced  to  offer  a  resistance,  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  in  an  open  town 
like  Granada,  would  have  been  an  act  of  the 
greatest  folly. 

Many  worthy  citizens  stood  in  gloomy  sad- 
ness, leaning  on  their  arms,  as  if  reflecting 
on  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  on  the  many 
sacrifices  they  had  gladly  made,  and  hesitating 
between  the  voice  of  reason,  and  the  impulse  to 
put  an  end  to  a  suspense  which  was  painful, 
by  some  rash  act  of  desperation.  Whilst  in 
some,  apprehension  for  their  own  fate  and 
that  of  their  friends  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
the  younger,  the  more  resolute  and  violent, 
lent  a  greedy  ear  to  the  occasional  speeches 
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of  raging  demagogues,  and  expressed  from 
time  to  time,  by  wild  shouts,  their  increasing 
exasperation,  and  their  approval  of  the  most 
senseless  plans.  Nothing  but  the  duties  of  the 
service,  which  now  and  then  united  all  Liberals 
in  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  appeared  to  bring 
together  for  a  moment  these  discordant  ele- 
ments :  when  thus  assembled  they  marched  in 
strong  bodies,  with  grave  and  threatening  demea- 
nour, through  the  more  remote  streets,  where 
their  presence  alone  seemed  to  hold  in  check  the 
populace,  who  were  now  watching  for  their  prey. 
The  groups  which  had  assembled  round  the 
national  militia  on  the  square  of  Vivarrambla, 
and  amongst  which  were  several  of  their  own 
number,  consisted  in  great  part,  of  adherents 
of  the  Constitution,  or  of  peaceable  persons 
who  feared  any  change,  but  more  especially 
at  the  present  moment.  Only  here  and  there 
one  observed  a  few  Serviles,  who  wrapped  in 
their  cloaks,  and  their  hats  pulled  down  low  over 
their  faces,  watched  their  opponents  with 
hostile  and  suspicious  glances.     In  the  parts  of 
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the  toAvn  which  are  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  especially  the  Albaycin,  monks  of  all 
orders,  were  seen  busily  hurrying  about,  and 
stirring  up  the  flame. 

Before  his  closed  shop,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Zacatin,  towards  the  Vivarrambla,  stood  the 
rich    merchant,    Don    Domingo    Ochoa,    sur- 
rounded by  some    of  the    most    considerable 
citizens,  in  eager  conversation  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  day.     Antonio   also  had  joined  them; 
and,  to  his   annoyance,  he  remarked  amongst 
the  group,    his   former    travelling    companion, 
Mr.  Brown,  whose  gray  cold  eyes,  and  wooden 
features,  showed  no  trace  of  sympathy,  in  that 
which  interested  so  many  brave  men,  and  which 
was  about  to  decide  their  fate,  and  that  of  their 
native  city.     When  Antonio  arrived,  the  news 
had  just  been  spread,  that  the  Ayuntamiento  had 
determined  upon  submitting  without  resistance. 
A  violent  commotion  was  evident  in  the  assem- 
bled crowd  upon  this  information  ; — the  moral 
ties  of  obedience  and  order  were  broken  for  the 
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moment — the  more  violent  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  decision  of  the  authorities — the 
majority  seemed  to  approve  of  it. 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  madness/'  said  the  rich 
Ochoa ;  "  it  is  a  folly  which  these  mad  Comu- 
neros  alone  could  think  of,  to  try  and  defend 
ourselves  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of 
what  use  can  it  be  ?" 

a  Of  what  use  ?"  cried  another  violently,  to 
all  appearance  an  old  officer,  "  it  can  be  of  use  at 
all  events  to  save  our  honour,  if  it  cannot  save 
our  freedom.  If  we  are  to  be  overcome,  let 
it  at  least  be  with  honour ;  and  in  order  to 
wish  that,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Comunero, 
but  only  an  old  Castilian  and  a  soldier  as  I 
am." 

"  But  all  this  is  not  the  question,  Senor 
Coronel,"  said  another ;  "  we  are  only  to  give 
up  this  Constitution,  about  which,  if  people 
would  speak  the  truth,  no  one  is  very  much 
interested." 

"That  is  true,"    cried   another;    "it  is  no 
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longer  a  time  for  fine  phrases.  Even  without 
this,  things  could  have  gone  on  no  longer  as 
they  were :  we  should  at  last  all  have  become 
jacobins.  What  does  it  matter  to  us,  who 
gives  the  laws,  the  Cortes,  or  two  Chambers,  or 
an  absolute  king,  provided  only  that  they  are 
good  laws  and  are  well  observed  ?  That  is  what 
we  are  in  need  of." 

"  It  is  only  a  question  of  having  patience  for 
the  moment/'  said  the  merchant,  Ochoa ;  "  if 
these  madmen  do  not  plunge  us  into  destruction, 
we  shall  lose  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  the  affair." 

"  Ha !  who  answers  for  that  ?"  asked  An- 
tonio, who,  notwithstanding,  had  little  inclina- 
tion to  mix  himself  up  in  this  dispute,  which  he 
perceived  would  lead  to  nothing. 

"  What !  have  you  not  seen  the  proclamation 
of  Andujar  ?"  was  the  answer.  u  There,  read ! 
Here  also  is  the  Caballero  Brown,  who  has 
brought  me  letters  from  the  English  consul  in 
Malaga,  and  promises  us  the   protection  and 
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mediation  of  the  English  government,  if  we  only 
abstain  from  taking  rash  measures,  and  conform 
ourselves  for  the  moment  to  circumstances ;  we 
have  to  thank  him,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Ayuntamiento,  have  listened  to  reason." 

"  It  is  quite  true,  upon  my  word,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  stiffly  ;  "  you  may  be  assured  of  the  me- 
diation of  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
if  you  will  only  not  frustrate  his  beneficent  views, 
by  an  unavailing  resistance.  You  know  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  British  nation,"  he  was  conti- 
nuing, when  the  Italian,  Ruggieri,  sprang  for- 
ward from  a  neighbouring  group  of  young 
people,  whom  he  had  been  addressing  in  fiery 
discourses,  and  seizing  the  Englishman  by  the 
breast,  he  cried  with  a  loud  laugh  of  scorn ; 
"  Do  you  speak  of  the  honour  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation  !  Do  you  know  what  that  means,  Ciuda- 
danos  ?  Dog !"  he  continued,  shaking  the 
Englishman,  with  increasing  wrath.  "  I  know 
your  honour,  your  generosity !    I   am  a   Ge- 
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noese  I"  Then  turning  to  the  group  of  young 
men,  he  cried,  "  will  you  allow  your  freedom  to 
he  sold,  as  the  freedom  of  Genoa  was,  by  these 
highminded  Britons  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  die 
with  arms  in  one's  hands  as  free  men  ?" 

"  You  are  mad,  Caballero,"  cried  Ochoa,  at 
the  same  time  dragging  back  the  raging  man. 
"  You  strangers — you  Italians,  and  French — it 
is  you,  who  are  the  cause  of  every  misfortune  to 
us,  and  who  turn  the  heads  of  our  young  men 
with  your  wicked  prating;  you  have  nothing 
more  to  lose,  but  we — " 

"  Nothing  !  nothing  !  away  with  the  En- 
glishman !  down  with  the  Serviles  !  down  with 
the  Moderados  !  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  murdered  by  the  Serviles  ?"  Such  were 
the  cries  of  many  voices  in  wild  confusion. 

The  elderly  men  tried  to  sooth  the  exaspe- 
ration, and  Antonio  himself,  who  had  still  some 
influence  with  them,  cried,  "  the  proclamation 
of  Andujar  secures  us  from  all  reaction.  It 
promises  security  of  property  and  person." 
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Here  a  man  pressed  forward  through  the 
crowd,  his  head  bloody  and  bandaged  up,  and 
with  the  expression  of  the  deepest  despair. 
"  Do  you  talk  of  the  proclamation  ?"  he  cried 
furiously,  "  down  to  the  lowest  hell  with  him 
who  wrote  it,  and  whoever  puts  trust  in  it ! 
Go  to  Antequera,  and  look  there  !  we  trusted  to 
it,  and  laid  down  our  arms.  Now,  I  am  a 
beggar — my  house  is  pulled  down — my  wife  is 
dying — and  the  villains  murdered  my  son  be- 
fore my  eyes." 

Grief  overcame  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
amidst  fearful  imprecations,  he  snatched  the 
bandage  from  his  bloody  head,  and  tore  out 
his  hair.  a  If  I  had  at  least  drunk  the  blood 
of  the  villains,  I  could  die,"  continued  he, 
raving.  "  They  were  in  our  power,  and  we 
spared  them  !  cursed  be  our  moderation !" 

"  Are  you  men,'J  began  Ruggieri,  again  turn 
ing  to  the  group,  "  and  will  you  wait  until  the 
same  fate  falls  upon  you  as  upon  our  brethren 
in  Antequera  ?" 
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"  Down  with  the  Serviles,  and  then  attack 
the  French  !"  cried  several  voices. 

In  vain  did  the  more  moderate  endeavour 
to  quiet  the  uproar ;  in  vain  did  Antonio  repre- 
sent to  the  Italian  that  the  few  troops  they 
had,  were  corrupted;  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
national  militia,  would  not  fire  a  shot. 

"  They  must,"  was  Ruggieri's  answer, 
"  whether  they  will  or  not ;  when  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  go  back  they  must 
fight ;  we  will  spare  them  the  choice." 

As  yet,  no  defined  object  had  been 
pointed  out  to  the  excited  passions  of  the 
moment,  and  one  might  hope  that  this  crisis 
would  pass  over  without  any  violent  breaking 
out,  when  suddenly  a  rough  voice  raising  itself 
above  the  confusion,  cried,  u  To  the  prison \" 
and  now,  as  if  hurried  away  by  some  evil 
charm,  the  uncertain  purpose  of  the  furious 
mob  suddenly  took  a  defined  direction  and 
form,  and  with  the  cry,  "  To  the  prison  !  there 
the  worst  are  together — let  us  begin  there !" 
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a  band  of  some  twenty  men  rushed  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  Zacatin,  and  from 
thence  to  the  cathedral,  which  lies  next  to  the 
town-prison.  This  band  consisted  chiefly  of 
refugees  from  neighbouring  places,  but  some 
Milicianos  had  also  joined  them,  and  at  their 
head  was  the  Italian  Ruggieri,  raging  like  a 
demoniac.  Beside  him  was  an  old  man  in 
the  dress  of  the  people,  whose  white  hairs 
made  the  expression  of  deep  concentrated  rage 
on  his  dark  brown  countenance,  and  the  fire 
of  his  deep-set  eyes,  still  more  terrible.  It 
was  the  old  gipsy,  Paquita's  father — it  was  he 
who  had  first  cried  "  to  the  prison  !"  The 
hope  of  at  length  being  able  to  revenge  himself 
on  Esteban,  whom  he  called  the  seducer  of  his 
daughter,  restored  to  him  the  strength  of 
which  old  age  and  grief  had  deprived  him. 

In  vain  had  some  well-meaning  men  endea- 
voured to  restrain  the  senseless  mob.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  assembled  citizens, 
and   national   militia   abhorred   the   deed,   yet 
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the  dull  despair  of  some  at  the  general  mis- 
fortune, and  the  irresolution  of  others  pre- 
vented their  opposing  with  force  this  frantic 
project. 

"  Let  them  go  on/'  cried  some  voices,  "  they 
will  have  to  answer  for  it."  "  All  is  lost,  and  the 
villains  in  prison  have  deserved  death  ten 
times  over/'  cried  others.  "  These  boys  are 
doing  well — dead  dogs  don't  bite — to-morrow 
the  rabble  would  have  been  let  loose  up- 
on us,  —  it  is  better  then  to  kill  them  to- 
day !" 

A  few  shots  in  the  distance  gave  reason  to 
think  that  the  bloody  work  had  begun,  and 
suddenly  a  deep  silence  prevailed  amongst  the 
assembled  crowd.  Antonio,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  hastened  on  by  a  nearer  road,  before  the 
bloodthirsty  band,  and  had  just  had  time  to 
inform  the  guard  in  front  of  the  prison  of 
the  danger  which  threatened,  when  the  mur- 
derers were  already  rushing  on.  The  guard 
fired,    and  Ruggieri    fell    to    the   ground   with 
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bis  head  shattered,  but  the  furious  men  were 
no  longer  to  be  stopped.  The  guard  was  dis- 
armed in  a  moment,  and  the  mob  now  began  to 
batter,  with  crow-bars  and  hammers,  the  iron- 
sheathed  door  of  the  prison;  whilst  from 
within,  the  shouts  of  distress  and  curses  of 
the  prisoners  resounded  louder  and  louder. 

After   some    moments    the    door   began    to 
crack    and    give    way,     and    a    last     assault 
was    just   about    to    shatter    it    down,    when 
it   was    suddenly    opened  from   within,  and  a 
few  prisoners,  Christoval  at  their  head,  rushed 
out  with   the   courage   of  desperation.      This 
unexpected  attack  frightened  back  the  assail- 
ants for  a  moment,  and  Christoval  succeeded, 
as  if  by  a  miracle,  in  escaping  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  cathedral.      His    comrades    were   not 
so  fortunate :  they  soon  sank  under  the  blows 
of  the  crow-bars,  or  pierced  by  bayonets,  and 
the  murderers  pressed  on  into  the  prison,  over 
their  bodies.     Antonio  had  remained  under  the 
porch  of  the    cathedral,   and    had  recognised 
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Christoval  as  he  rushed  past  him  into  the  church. 
He  knew  too  well  that  he  could  neither  help  nor 
save  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  He  was  horrified 
and  grieved,  and  yet  felt  himself  chained  to  the 
spot.  From  the  interior  of  the  prison  resounded 
a  dull  noise — a  confused  cry  of  pain — of  the  agony 
of  death  and  of  revenge — interrupted  by  occa- 
sional musket-shots.  After  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, all  was  quiet ;  and  soon  the  murderers,  re- 
turned covered  with  blood,  and  the  horror  which 
their  own  deed  inspired,  depicted  on  their  dis- 
torted countenances.  What  had  appeared  to 
them  a  few  minutes  before,  a  necessary  sacrifice 
for  the  salvation  or  revenge  of  freedom,  now  that 
it  was  perpetrated,  assumed  all  the  horror  of  an 
enormous  crime ;  and  without  thinking  further 
of  resistance  or  any  other  measure,  they  disper- 
sed, as  if  pursued  by  the  angry  spirits  of  their 
victims. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  authorities,  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  considerable  citizens,  had 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  national  militia  from 
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their  state  of  torpor,  through  which  alone,  the 
accomplishment  of  this  outrage  hy  a  few  fanatics, 
had  been  rendered  possible.  Obeying  the 
voice  of  their  leaders,  the  armed  citizens  had 
again  formed  into  bodies  ;  again  patrols 
marched  through  the  town ;  and  all  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
until  the  entry  of  the  French.  A  few  mi- 
nutes had  sufficed  to  make  these  worthy 
people  recollect  themselves,  and  a  strong 
patrol  had  been  immediately  sent  off  to  the 
prison.  But  it  was  too  late — the  crime  had 
been  completed ;  and  they  entered  with  horror 
the  place,  where  the  silence  of  death  now  reigned. 
Antonio  roused  himself  and  followed  them. 

The  doors  were  broken  to  pieces,  the  passages 
and  stairs  were  covered  with  blood,  and  the 
corpses  which  lay  in  the  court,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding cells,  testified,  by  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  how  blind  had  been  the  rage  of  the  mur- 
derers. In  one  of  the  last  cells,  Antonio  found 
Paquita,  kneeling  on  the  floor.     She  held  Este- 
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ban's  corpse  encircled  with  both  her  arms  ;  the 
blood  still  flowed  in  streams  from  a  yawning 
wound  in  his  broad  breast ;  and  had  saturated 
her  clothes,  and  clotted  the  long  tresses  of  hair, 
which  were  now  thrown  back  over  her  shoulders. 
Without   observing   the   person  who    entered, 
she  had  inclined  her  face  upon  the  face  of  the 
murdered  man,  which  she  looked  at  fondly,  with- 
out tears,  and  without  uttering  one  sound  of  grief. 
The  miserable  appearance  of  the  girl  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  Antonio,  than  even  the 
corpse  of  his  brother;  and  his  first  exclamation 
was,  "  Paquita  \"     She  looked  up,  and  appeared 
to  recognise  him,  and  said  gloomily,  "  He  is 
dead ! — my  father  stabbed  him/' 

Antonio,  to  whom  the  necessity  of  consoling 
the  unfortunate  girl,  was  a  motive  for  self-pos- 
session, tried  every  thing  to  persuade  her  to  rise 
and  leave  that  place.  She  appeared  to  pay 
him  no  attention,  but  only  repeated  the  words, 
"  He  is  dead !"  but  when  Antonio  endeavoured 
to  lead  her  awav,  she  allowed  him  to  do  so 
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without  resistance,  and  followed  him  into  the 
street :  but,  arrived  there,  she  all  at  once  tore 
herself  away,  and  disappeared  in  the  dark. 

What  has  since  become  of  the  poor  girl,  no 
one  knows;  but  shepherds  and  hunters  say, 
that  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains 
behind  Granada,  they  have  sometimes  given 
alms  to  a  girl,  who  had  only  one  answer  to  all 
their  questions :  "  He  is  dead ! — my  father 
stabbed  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
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The  morning  after  this  terrible  clay,  the 
French  troops  marched  into  Granada.  They 
were  successful  in  preventing  the  first  breaking 
out  of  revenge  against  the  vanquished  party ; 
all  arrangements  connected  with  the  constitu- 
tional government  were  considered  as  not  ex- 
isting; all  those  which  subsisted  before  the 
revolution,  were  restored;  and  all  places 
were  filled  by  adherents  of  the  party  called 
Serviles. 

The  Liberals  were  now  in  the  melancholy 
situation   of  being   obliged   to  thank,  for  the 
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safety  of  their  persons  and  property  (which 
were  every  moment  in  danger  from  the  pre- 
vailing party)  those  foreign  conquerors  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  consider  as  the  cause  of 
their  own  misfortunes,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
country. 

To  all  appearance  every  thing  was  quiet,  and 
public  festivities,  proclamations,  and  articles  in 
the  journals,  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  holy 
cause  of  the  throne  and  altar.  But  the  silent 
and  deep  grief  of  the  good  citizens  of  all  parties, 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  damp,  in  the 
French  warriors,  even  the  joy  of  a  more  bril- 
liant victory  than  that  which  they  had  gained. 
They  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  certain  sort  of 
shame  in  the  presence  of  the  vanquished,  which 
was  increased  by  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
applause  which  came  from  their  allies. 

But  that  which  must  have  been  most  morti- 
fying to  French  vanity,  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received  by  the  majority  of 
Spanish  women.     If  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the 
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fair    Spaniards   was    an  error,  it  may  well  be 
forgiven  them,  for  the  men  had  shared  it,  and 
had  been  the  cause  of  it.     The  Spanish  women 
saw,  in  the  constitution,  not  only  the  means 
by  which  the  career  of  honour,  of  power,  and 
of  fortune,  was  again   to  be  opened  to  their 
beloved  country,  but  saw  also,  as  they  imagined, 
a   new   dignity    conferred   on    their  husbands, 
fathers,    and  brothers,  and  felt  all    the   pride 
of  loving   free    men.      They    now    expressed 
their  grief  at  the  destruction  of  these  hopes, 
and    of  this    pride,    in    bitter   reproaches    and 
unsparing  irony   towards    the    men,   who,    as 
they  thought,  should  either  have  defended  this 
sacred  cause,  or  perished  in  its  ruin.     But  to 
the   inglorious    conquerors,    they    evinced,  un- 
ceasingly, their  feelings  of  hatred,  mixed  with 
contempt,   and    many    an    old    French    soldier 
felt  his  scarred  countenance  glow  with  shame, 
when    beautiful  lips   compared  the  present  to 
the  past  successes  of  his  countrymen,  or  wished 
him  joy  of  his  inglorious  triumph  over  a  weak 

o3 
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and  defenceless  enemy,  and  of  his  alliance 
(worthy  of  such  a  cause)  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers— with  social  and  domestic  traitors — with 
an  artful  priesthood,  and  a  fanatic  populace. 

Fernanda  had,  since  the  moment  when  the 
cause  of  her  husband  appeared  irretrievably 
lost,  awaited  in  deep  but  silent  grief,  the  deci- 
sion of  her  own  fate.  Her  husband  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  corps  of  General  Ballasteros : 
since  the  unfortunate  fight  at  Campillo  de 
Arenas,  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him ;  but 
when  prisoners  from  the  routed  constitu- 
tional corps  were  led  through  the  streets  of 
Granada,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  populace, 
her  firmness  abandoned  her,  and  with  fearful 
anxiety  she  seemed  to  seek  her  husband  amongst 
these  unhappy  men. 

Dolores,  although  she  had  been  in  some 
measure  restored  by  the  news  of  Christoval's 
escape,  shared  now,  amidst  timid  endeavours 
to  console  her,  in  the  earnest  grief  of  her 
friend;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  increasing 
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illness  of  Dona  Josefa,  put  in  requisition  all  her 
time  and  care. 

Antonio  awaited  in  calm  despair  the  decision 
of  his  own  fate,  which  was  only  deferred  through 
the  especial  protection  of  the  French  com- 
mandant; and  in  the  worthy  Don  Bias 
(who  had  indeed  wished  for  the  fall  of  the 
constitution),  honest  grief  at  the  interference 
and  momentary  domination  of  foreign  bayonets, 
drove  away  every  feeling  of  joy  at  the  victory 
of  his  party. 

One  day,  a  French  officer  had  his  quar- 
ters assigned  in  the  house  of  Don  Balthazar, 
who  received  him  with  grave  politeness,  and 
invited  him  to  partake  of  the  family  repast. 
The  company  were  already  at  table,  with  the 
exception  of  Fernanda ;  when  she  at  length 
entered,  and  observing  the  officer,  who  was  about 
to  rise  up  with  French  gallantry,  she  made 
a  hasty  sign  to  prevent  him  rising,  and  instead 
of  placing  herself  at  table,  took  a  plate  from  the 
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hand  of  a  servant,  and  placed  herself  behind  his 
chair,  saying  to  him  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
bitterest  mockery,  a  Permit,  brave  knight  of 
the  throne  and  altar,  your  slave  to  wait  upon 
you — for  thanks  to  you,  we  are  again  that  which 
we  deserve  to  be — slaves  !" 

The  officer  sprang  up,  and  the  redness  of 
shame  or  of  anger,  overspread  his  fine  and 
serious  features.  Whilst  he  gazed  at  his  hand- 
some adversary,  who  stood  before  him  pale  as  a 
statue,  and  appeared  to  pierce  him  with  looks 
glowing  with  anger,  Antonio  endeavoured  to 
say  something  soothing,  and  Dolores  rose,  and 
clung  anxiously  to  her  friend  ;  but  her  father 
said,  gravely,  "  Fernanda,  cither  take  your 
place,  or  retire  to  your  own  room.  This  gen- 
tleman is  my  guest." 

"  Fernanda !"  cried  the  officer  suddenly,  and 
with  surprise,  while  his  countenance  assumed 
still  more  an  expression  of  compassionate 
sympathy.     "Yes,  it  must   be  she! — you  are 
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Dona  Fernanda  Velarde?"  he  inquired,  ad- 
vancing towards  Fernanda. 

"  Velarde  is  the  name  of  my  husband/'  she 
answered,  while  a  momentary  flush  passed  over 
her  pale  countenance. 

"  Then  forgive  me,"  continued  the  officer, 
"  if,  instead  of  appeasing  your  anger,  I  give  you 
new  and  more  just  cause  for  hating  me.  Do 
you  know  this  r"  he  inquired,  after  a  pause, 
producing  at  the  same  time  a  pocketbook,  and 
taking  from  it  a  piece  of  violet  silk  ribbon,  on 
which  the  words,  "  Constitution  or  death I" 
now  almost  illegible  from  blood-stains,  had  been 
embroidered. 

Fernanda  tore  the  ribbon  hastily  from  him, 
and  asked  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  Is  he  a 
prisoner  ?" 

The  officer  answered  with  visible  emotion,  "  I 
am  grieved  that  I  must  deprive  you  even  of  that 
consolation.  Your  husband  fell  at  Campillo  de- 
Arenas — he  died  in  my  arms." 

"God  be  praised!     lie   is  not  a  prisoner ! 
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Oh,  he  is  happy  and  free  !  a  thousand  times 
better  it  is  to  know  that  he  is  dead,  than  to  see 
nim  die  like  a  slave  in  prison,  in  slow  despair. 
That — that  alone  was  the  dreadful  apprehension 
that  oppressed  me.  Now  I  am  at  ease,"  she 
added,  sinking  faintly  into  a  chair  which  Antonio 
had  brought  her.  "  How  did  my  husband  die  ?" 
she  inquired  after  a  pause,  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  Dolores  and  the 
mother. 

"He  fell  like  one  worthy  of  such  a  wife," 
replied  the  officer,  a  and  I  must  add,  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought.  The  constitutional  troops 
were  inexperienced,  and  badly  led,  and  we  routed 
them  without  difficulty ;  but  single  points  were 
defended  with  desperate  obstinacy.  I  led  my 
horsemen  for  the  third  time  against  a  small 
band  of  infantry,  which  had  formed  a  square. 
They  did  not  await  the  charge,  but  dispersed  in 
hasty  flight,  amongst  the  neighbouring  ravines. 
Their  leader  only,  with  folded  arms,  calmly 
awaited  the  attack  of  my  cuirassiers.     To  the 
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pardon  which  was  offered  him,  he  answered  with 
the  cry  of,  e  Constitution  or  death  V  My  men 
were  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  resistance — 
their  swords  pierced  his  breast.  He  died  in  my 
arms,  Senora — his  last  words  were,  'The  Consti- 
tution or  death  !'  the  last  save  those  was,  c  Fer- 
nanda !'  and  this  ribbon  he  enjoined  me  ho  deli- 
ver to  you." 

"  I  thank  you  —  may  you  some  day  draw 
your  sword  for  a  better  cause/'  said  Fernanda, 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  the  officer,  and  left 
the  room.  In  a  few  weeks  Fernanda  was  no 
more. 

Not  many  days  after  the  entrance  of  the 
French,  all  refugees  from  the  neighbouring- 
places,  received  the  order  to  return  to  their 
homes.  This  was  equivalent  to  driving  them 
to  the  inevitable  destruction  which  threat- 
ened them,  either  from  the  bands  of  the 
Army  of  the  Faith,  who  traversed  the 
country  in  all  directions,  or  from  the  rage 
of  the  prevailing  faction,  which  in  those  places 
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where  there  were  no  French  troops,  was   left 
completely  uncontrolled. 

Antonio,  among  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  pre- 
pare to  obey  this  order,  since  it  was  also  ex- 
pressly repeated  to  him  by  the  spiritual  au- 
thorities, with  the  notice  to  await,  in  his  na- 
tive place,  the  further  decision  of  his  fate. 
Antonio,  however,  obtained  for  himself  and 
several  other  refugees,  permission  to  attach 
themselves  to  a  French  column,  which  was 
to  be  sent  through  Antequera  and  Loja,  to  the 
mountains  of  Ronda,  in  order  to  pursue  some 
constitutional  guerillas,  which  still  held  the 
country  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  September,  the  column 
began  its  movement.  It  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  under  the  command  of  an  officer, 
with  whom  Antonio  was  personally  acquainted, 
and  who  did  every  thing  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
those  who  M'ere  recommended  to  his  protection. 
They  might  amount  to  about  fifteen  persons, 
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.amongst  whom  were  some  females.  Dolores 
sat  with  two  other  women  and  Antonio,  in  a 
covered  cart  called  a  tartana.  She  was  more 
cheerful  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time ; 
although  the  parting  from  Fernanda  and  Dona 
Josefa  had  grieved  her  much,  yet  the  prospect 
of  seeing  her  parents,  and  the  hope  of  being 
soon  united  with  Christoval,  outweighed  the 
grief  of  the  separation.  Nothing  but  Antonio's 
deep  chagrin,  which  was  not  on  his  own  ac- 
count but  that  of  his  country,  weighed  down 
the  poor  girl.  She  endeavoured  to  cheer  her 
brother,  and  reproached  herself  that  she  could 
not  share  his  affliction. 

The  column  pursued  its  march,  without  any 
tiling  remarkable  occurring,  through  Santa  Ft', 
over  the  fertile  Vega,  and  reached  towards 
evening  the  small  town  of  Loja,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  narrow  mountain  passes,  lies  upon 
a  steep  hill,  on  whose  summit  rise  the  ruins 
of  a  Moorish  fort.  The  commander  of  the 
column    determined    to    bivouac    outside    the 
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town,  and  the  travellers  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  remove  themselves  from  it,  as 
they  had  already  been  received  with  threaten- 
ing cries  by  a  part  of  the  population  of  the 
town,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  out  to  meet 
them. 

At  sunrise,  the  drums  and  the  horns  of  the 
chasseurs  sounded  the  march.  Already  the 
column  was  in  readiness,  and  awaited  only  the 
command  of  its  officer  to  continue  its  march, 
when  a  French  chasseur  galloped  up,  and 
delivered  an  order  to  the  commander.  After  he 
had  read  it,  he  said  to  Antonio,  "  I  regret  to  in- 
form you  that  I  must  leave  you.  I  have  now  re- 
ceived an  order  to  march  to  Alhama,  and  unite 
with  a  column  which  is  to  occupy  the  pass  of 
Zafaraya.  It  appears  that  an  attack  from  the 
side  of  Malaga  is  apprehended." 

"  If  you  leave  vis  we  are  lost,"  said  Antonio, 
with  a  sorrowful  glance  at  Dolores,  and  at  the 
crowd  which  had  assembled  round  them,  and  had 
already  begun  the  usual  cry  of  "  Long  live  the 
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French  !  Long  live  the  Inquisition  !  Down  with 
the  Blacks  !    Down  with  the  Freemasons  1" 

The  officer  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  I  will  leave  you  twenty  men,  to  protect  you 
as  far  as  Antequera — more  I  cannot  do — but 
they  will  be  enough  to  defend  you  from  such  ca- 
naille as  this — farewell  \"  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  orders  to  Sergeant  Gerard,  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  formerly  served  in  Spain  under  the 
imperial  eagles,  to  escort  the  travellers.  He 
then  saluted  the  ladies,  especially  Dolores,  and, 
at  the  head  of  his  column,  took  the  road  over 
the  mountains  to  Alhama. 

The  refugees  looked  after  their  protectors 
with  heavy  hearts.  Old  Gerard,  however,  en- 
couraged them ;  and  having  driven  the  sur- 
rounding groups  away  with  hearty  oaths  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  he  gave  the  word 
to  march.  Some  explanations  which  Gerard 
had  with  the  alcalde,  on  the  subject  of  a  guide, 
occasioned  a  slight  delay  on  the  market-place, 
in  front  of  the  town-house,   and  just  as  the 
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column  was  on  the  point  of  again  proceeding 
on  its  march,  a  wild  shout  resounded  from  the 
distance,  with  a  confused  noise  of  drums,  fifes, 
and  horns,  and  immediately  after  a  hand  of  armed 
men  crowded  in,  exactly  from  the  direction  in 
which  Gerard  was  going  to  lead  his  party, 
and  filled  the  whole  market-place.  It  was  a 
detachment  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  which 
had  also  received  orders  to  push  on  to  join 
the  French  corps  at  Alhama.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  these  heroes,  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  the  spectacle  which  they  pre- 
sented. The  majority  consisted  of  inhabitants 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  Catalonia,  a  people 
which,  in  many  respects,  stands  in  the  same 
grade  of  civilization  at  present  as  did  the  North- 
American  savages,  or  the  Scotch  highlanders, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century ;  with 
this  difference,  that  they  follow  their  priests 
[curas),  and  acknowledged  leaders,  as  blindly 
as  the  others  did  their  hereditary  chiefs  of 
clans. 
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The  interruption  of  the  trade  with  France, 
by  the  cordon  sanitaire,  had  had  the  desired 
effect  in  that  mountainous  district,  by  causing 
famine  and  discontent.  The  clergy  pointed 
out  the  Liberals  and  the  constitution  as  the 
cause  and  objects  of  these ;  and  offered  abso- 
lution and  a  large  reward  on  one  side,  threatened 
excommunication  on  the  other.  Thus  thou- 
sands followed  whatever  bold  adventurers 
might  place  themselves  at  their  head,  into  the 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  beneath.*  Most  of 
them  had  no  clothing  but  a  shirt,  and  short 
loose  breeches  down  to  the  knee,  sandals  on 
their  feet,  and  on   their  heads   a  red  woollen 

*  The  author  asked  a  prisoner  of  the  Army  of  the 
Faith  what  had  induced  him  to  join  them.  "  What 
would  you  have  had  me  do  ?"  was  his  answer,  "  the 
curate  said  to  me  one  day,  '  Vicente,  take  your  arms, 
and  go  join  Mosen  Antonio  Coll.'  But  I  had  no  desire 
to  go,  for  I  had  just  found  work  and  was  earning  four 
reals  a  day.  Then  the  curate  said,  'Vicente,  if  you  do 
not  march  with  them  against  the  Jews,  you  are  excommuni- 
cated, but  if  you  go,  you  will  get  two  pesetas  a  day' — so 
I  went  with  them." 
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cap  falling  down  on  one  side  to  the  shoulder. 
Their  arms  were  an  escopeta  and  a  knife. 
Many  of  them  carried  their  cartridges  in  the 
plaits  of  their  shirts.  Some,  however,  had 
stuffed  themselves  into  all  kinds  of  uniforms, 
either  French,  or  those  which  they  had  strip- 
ped off  the  constitutional  soldiers.  Every 
other  kind  of  clothing  for  the  feet,  except  the 
twisted  sandals  (espardeni/as),  was  useless  for 
them.  Their  leaders  had  asked  for  shoes 
during  the  preceding  hard  winter,  but  in  the 
first  half-hour's  march,  they  left  them  lying 
on  the  road,  and  preferred  going  barefoot  till 
they  could  again  get  espardenyas. 

This  band  carried  a  number  of  standards 
amongst  which  were  some  church  and  pro- 
cession banners;  others  were  entirely  red, 
with  all  sorts  of  mottos  upon  them,  as,  for 
instance,  "  Long  live  the  holy  mother  of  God, 
of  the  Pilar !"  "  Long  live  our  holy  religion  !" 
"  Down  with  the  Jews  \"  "  Long  live  the  ab- 
solute king  !"     "  Down  with  the  Freemasons !" 
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u  Down  with  the  Constitution !"  and  other 
similar  sentences.  These  words  served  them 
also  as  a  war-cry. 

Amidst  this  disorderly  band  of  savages,  most 
of  whom  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Castilian, 
one  might  remark  a  small  body,  whose  whole 
bearing,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
their  dress,  showed  them  to  be  old  soldiers. 
These  were  chiefly  men  of  the  Walloon  Guard, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat  of  the  /th  of 
July,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  the  Faith. 
There  were  some  soldiers  also,  from  other  regi- 
ments of  the  line. 

The  leader  of  this  band,  which  might  consist 
of  about  one  thousand  men,  rode  immediately 
up  to  Gerard  and  his  small  party.  Antonio 
recognised  him  as  the  same  Jeps  del  Estanys, 
Whom  he  had  seen  the  year  before  at  the  fair 
of  Mairena.  He  rode  a  light  nag,  of  the  breed 
usually  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Catalo- 
nia. His  whole  appearance  had  in  it  some- 
thing, at  once  ludicrous  and   romantic.       He 
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wore  a  rich  colonel's  uniform,  and  a  high 
eocked-hat  and  feather,  but  with  these,  neither 
boots  nor  spurs,  but  sandals,  like  his  men,  and 
loose  ticking  trousers.  In  his  belt  was  a  pair 
of  great  holster-pistols,  and  by  his  side  a  long 
oldfashioned  straight  sword,  evidently  only 
for  show.  A  heavy  musketoon  hung  at  his 
saddle,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  long  escopeta. 
Beside  him  Antonio  recognised  the  captain  of 
Carbineers,  Mendizabal,  on  his  black  steed, 
with  his  accustomed  sneer,  and  a  still  more  bitter 
malice  in  the  whole  expression  of  his  face,  than 
formerly.  About  a  dozen  horsemen  surrounded 
the  hero  of  the  faith,  as  a  sort  of  body-guard. 
These  still  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Carbineers. 

"  What  is  going  on  here  ?  What  people  are 
these  ?  Where  are  you  taking  them  to  ?"  cried 
the  formidable  Jeps  del  Estanys,  to  Sergeant 
Gerard. 

The  latter  who  understood  but  little  Spanish, 
and  had  no  desire  to  answer  what  he  considered 
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the  unauthorized  questions  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Faith  (thus,  the  French  soldiers  used  satirically 
to  call  their  allies)  gave  no  answer,  but  ordered 
his  men  to  fix  their  bayonets,  and  prepared  to 
clear  himself  a  road  through  the  throng,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary.  To  make  up  for 
his  silence,  several  voices  answered  from  the 
crowd,  "  They  are  refugee  Freemasons — strike 
them  dead !  down  with  the  Jews  !  down  with 
the  blacks  !"  and  the  mob  approached  nearer, 
urged  on  by  some  fanatics  of  the  place 
itself. 

"  Rayon  de  deu  que  te  cure !"  cried  the 
leader,  upon  receiving  no  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, K  cannot  the  dog  of  a  Gavacho  answer  ? 
Speak  to  him  Senor  captain/'  said  he,  turning 
to  Mendizabal. 

"  Answer  the  colonel's  question,  comrade," 
said  Mendizabal  to  the  sergeant,  in  French ; 
in  doing  which  he  smiled  contemptuously,  at 
the  same  time  laying  a  strong  accent  on  the 
word  colonel. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Gerard  looked  doubtfully  at  the  curious 
colonel,  and  did  not  know  exactly  how  far 
military  subordination  ought  to  come  into 
play  on  this  occasion.  "  A  fine  colonel !" 
growled  he  to  himself.  The  other,  however, 
cried  out  still  more  enraged,  "  Tron  de  deu  que 
te  ecrasa  !  Yes  !  I  am  a  colonel,  Gavacho  !  by 
the  most  holy  virgin  of  the  Pilar  of  Saragoza, 
named  and  appointed  by  the  praiseworthy 
regency  of  Urgel." 

The  sergeant  was  just  going  to  report  to 
Mendizabal,  that  he  was  ordered  to  escort 
these  travellers,  when  an  ecclesiastic,  upon  a 
strong  mule,  rode  up.  Antonio  immediately 
recognised  him  as  Father  Francisco,  and  with 
a  fearful  presentiment,  he  said  to  Gerard,  "  It 
is  all  over  with  us  now — get  the  women  away 
into  the  town-house — we  must  defend  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  can." 

The  Frenchman  did  not  exactly  understand 
what  Antonio  meant  by  these  words,  but  as 
he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  await  quietly 
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the  departure  of  the  troops  of  the  faith,  he 
agreed  to  his  proposal ;  and  the  alcalde,  who 
holding  out  his  white  staff,  had  in  vain  com- 
manded order  and  tranquillity,  **  in  the  name 
of  the  king/'  was  immediately  ready  to  relieve 
the  refugees,  who  looked  for  the  result  of  what 
was  passing  with  increasing  anxiety. 

The  men  now  prepared  for  resistance,  and  the 
women  hastened  into  the  town-house.  Dolores 
alone  obstinately  refused  to  leave  her  brother, 
and  the  latter  was  still  occupied  in  persuading 
her  to  depart,  when  Father  Francisco  observed 
him,  and  immediately  exclaimed,  turning  to- 
wards the  band  of  the  faith,  tc  In  the  name  of 
our  most  holy  religion,  seize  the  Judas ! 
seize  the  apostate V9 

This  stimulus  was  all  that  was  required,  to 
set  the  mad  crowd  in  motion,  and  they  imme- 
diately rushed  forward  upon  their  prey  with 
wild  cries.  The  French  soldiers  were  too 
crowded  to  be  able  to  fire  more  than  one 
volley,  and   their   furious    assailants  were  not 
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to  be  deterred  by  fear  of  that  discharge.  There 
was  a  wild  pressing  backwards  and  forwards ; 
the  French  were,  for  the  most  part,  pulled 
down  and  disarmed,  and  some  of  the  travellers 
had  already  become  the  victims  of  their  fanati- 
cal enemies.  Antonio  himself,  anxious  only 
for  his  sister,  who  clasped  him  in  her  embrace, 
as  if  she  would  cover  him  with  her  body,  bled 
from  a  wound  he  had  received.  Some  of  the 
fanatics  had  seized  him,  whilst  others  en- 
deavoured to  drag  Dolores  away,  when  sud- 
denly, Christoval  pressed  through  the  confu- 
sed mass,  striking  down  two  of  the  assailants 
with  the  butt  of  his  musket,  and  then  rushing 
in  upon  the  others  with  his  drawn  knife,  he 
endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
protect  them  in  the  furious  fray. 

Christoval  had  arrived  shortly  after  Father 
Francisco,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  with 
orders,  to  another  detachment  of  the  army  of 
the  Faith.  Recollecting  the  attack  upon  the 
prisoners  at  Granada,   he  had  forced  himself 
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through,  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
when  he  beheld,  with  rage  and  astonishment, 
Dolores  in  the  hands  of  the  savages.  He  strove, 
with  supernatural  exertions,  to  stem  the  stream; 
but  it  was  too  late : — a  shot,  which  was  intended 
for  Antonio,  shattered  the  shoulder  of  Dolores, 
and  with  a  cry  of  pain  she  fell  to  the  ground. 
Rage  gave  Christoval  fresh  strength;  and  the 
assailants  themselves,  half  shaken  by  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  bleeding  girl,  in  some  degree 
gave  way;  but,  notwithstanding  this  slight 
relief,  Antonio,  and  those  of  his  companions 
who  had  not  yet  fallen,  would  have  been  lost, 
had  not  assistance  come  to  them  from  another 
quarter.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  several 
shots  were  suddenly  fired,  and  single  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  the  faith  came  rushing  into  the 
market-place.  Immediately  after  them  came  a 
body  of  fifty  horsemen,  who,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  with  the  cry  of  "  Long  live 
the  Constitution !     Long  live  Riego  \"   began 
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to  cut  down  the  disorderly  crowd,  whilst  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them  from 
the  other  side. 

This  was  the  advanced  guard  of  a  column 
which,  under  the  command  of  Riego,  had 
marched  from  Malaga,  and,  avoiding  the 
French  corps,  had  advanced  thus  far  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  heroes 
of  the  faith  did  not  even  make  a  pretence  at 
resistance, — for  which,  indeed,  they  were  little 
prepared  in  their  situation ;  but,  dispersing  on 
all  sides,  in  a  few  moments  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  square  and  the  town,  and  had 
found  safety  in  the  neighbouring  gorges  of  the 
mountains;  in  doing  which,  a  few  only  were 
cut  down,  and  some  others  made  prisoners. 
Mendizabal  and  his  few  horsemen  showed 
themselves  brave  and  experienced  soldiers. 
He  led  his  men  several  times  against  the 
far  more  numerous  enemy,  and  thus  covered 
the  flight  of  the  infantry ;  and  it  was  not  till 
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the  enemy's  horsemen  received  a  reinforce- 
ment, that  he  yielded  to  the  superiority  of 
force,  and  galloped  after  his  flying  associates, 
in  the  direction  by  which  he  had  come. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  this  brief 
conflict,  some  light  troops,  issuing  from  be- 
hind the  town-house,  had  put  an  end  to  the 
fight  in  that  quarter.  The  French  troops  had 
surrendered  to  them.  Then  leader,  old  Gerard, 
lay  bleeding  on  the  ground,  a  deep  thrust  from 
a  knife  having  pierced  his  breast.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Chasseurs  first  gave  orders  to 
collect  the  prisoners,  and  remove  the  wounded, 
and  then  hastened  towards  a  group  which  en- 
grossed his  whole  attention.  On  a  stone  bench, 
in  front  of  the  town-house,  Dolores  reclined  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  women;  the  blood 
flowed  in  streams  from  her  drooping  and  shat- 
tered shoulder  ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she 
was  pale  and  inanimate.  Antonio  stood  beside 
her,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  venerable 
ecclesiastic,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stanch  the 
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wound.  He  had  just  raised  himself  in  mute 
despair,  as  the  young  officer  came  up,  and  on 
recognising  him  exclaimed,  "  Just  Heaven ! 
Don  Antonio,  do  we  meet  thus  }" 

Antonio  with  difficulty  recognised  the  young 
Rojas — so  much  had  privations,  toil  and  care, 
and  wild  passions,  obliterated  the  expression 
of  youthful  gaiety  from  his  face. 

At  this  moment  the  wounded  girl  came  to 
herself.  She  opened  her  large  eyes,  and  gazed 
around  with  a  painful  smile.  "  Christoval !" 
she  said,  at  length,  with  a  faint  voice  ;  and 
Christoval  knelt  at  her  feet,  clasping  her  knees 
with  his  arms,  while  his  head  rested  against 
the  stone  bench  on  which  she  lay.  He 
spoke  not  a  word,  and  seemed  motionless; 
but  how  deeply  he  felt,  was  shown  by  the  trem- 
bling of  his  whole  frame.  Dolores  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  head  ;  and  then  recognising  the 
ecclesiastic,  she  said, <(  Praised  be  the  virgin  of 
many  sorrows,  Father  Hilario,  for  having  con- 
ducted you  here.     Now  I   shall  die  willingly. 
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Pray  with  me,  father,  and  give  me  absolution." 
Then  turning  to  her  brother,  she  continued  with 
a  still  fainter  voice,  w  Farewell,  Antonio.  I  will 
pray  for  you.  Console  our  father  and  mother." 
Perceiving  Rojas,  she  bowed  kindly  to  him, 
and  then  again  looked  at  the  ecclesiastic,  as  if 
beseeching  something  of  him.  The  old  man 
understood  her  wish,  and  making  an  effort  to 
master  his  sorrow,  in  order  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  holy  office,  he  knelt  beside  the 
dying  girl,  and  began,  with  a  loud  voice,  to 
recite  the  usual  prayers. 

Dolores  endeavoured  to  clasp  her  hands  in 
prayer,  but  her  shattered  left  arm  refused  her 
this  service,  and  she  dropt  it  with  a  cry  of  pain. 
Christoval  made  a  convulsive  movement,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  spring  up,  but  Dolores  re- 
taining him  in  his  place,  closed  her  eyes  and 
was  seen  to  move  her  lips  in  prayer,  though 
not  a  sound  was  audible.  Most  of  the  by- 
standers knelt  with  uncovered  heads  in  mute 
devotion,  while  the  soldiers,  leaning  on  their 
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arms  looked  on  with  grave,  yet  not  unmoved, 
countenances.  The  priest  had  finished  his 
prayer,  and  held  the  crucifix  out  to  the  dying 
girl,  who  pressed  it  with  vehemence  against 
her  lips.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  her  abso- 
lution, but  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  turned 
away  and  sobbed  aloud.  Dolores  once  more 
opened  her  eyes,  and  murmured  softly,  a  Chris- 
toval ! " — a  slight  quivering  announced  that  her 
sufferings  were  over — a  smile  of  pain  rested 
on  her  mouth,  and  her  cheeks,  just  before 
covered  with  the  paleness  of  death,  shone  again 
in  rosy  brilliancy. 

Deep  silence  reigned  for  a  moment  amongst 
the  assembled  crowd  of  people,  interrupted 
only  by  the  sobs  of  the  women.  All  the  vio- 
lent and  jarring  passions  which  had  been  ex- 
cited a  few  moments  before,  had  yielded  to  the 
softer  emotions  of  pity  and  devotion. 

All  at  once,  warlike  music  resounded  from  afar. 
It  was  the  well-known  hymn  of  Riego.  Then 
came  the  close  and  quick  step  of  regular  troops, 
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and  immediately  after  a  strong  column  of  in- 
fantry marched  across  the  market-place  with  the 
cry,  "  Long  live  the  Constitution !  Long 
live  Riego !" 

The  commander,  surrounded  by  several  offi- 
cers, rode  directly  towards  the  extraordinary 
group  which  we  have  described,  and  when  he 
saw  the  bloody  victim  lying  before  him,  he 
remained  contemplating  her  for  a  moment,  with 
mute  emotion  and  admiration.  It  was  Riego 
himself !  Antonio,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had 
known  him  and  most  of  his  companions,  could 
not  help,  in  spite  of  his  grief,  remarking  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  him.  Riego 
had  grown,  in  appearance,  several  years  older 
within  the  last  six  months.  His  hair  had  be- 
come gray,  and  the  air  of  mildness  and  noble 
enthusiasm,  which  formerly  embellished  his 
well  defined  features,  had  given  way  to  a 
strongly-marked  expression  of  grief  and  dis- 
trust. Wasting  care  and  restless  activity  had 
deeply   furrowed  his  forehead ;    and  even  the 
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enthusiasm  which  still  glowed  in  his  deep-set 
eyes,  had  something  gloomy  in  it :  —  it  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  despair.  His  companions 
appeared  to  share  the  feelings  of  their  beloved 
chief,  only  that,  in  most  of  them,  the  wilder 
passions  of  revenge  and  deep  wrath  evidently 
prevailed. 

The  soldiers  who  passed  by,  were  remark- 
able from  the  striking  contrast  which  their  really 
warlike  demeanour  presented,  when  compared 
with  their  party-coloured  dresses.  There, were 
amongst  them  men  from  many  different  regi- 
ments, who  had  voluntarily  taken  part  in  this 
last  and  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  cause  of 
the  constitution.  The  majority  consisted,  how- 
ever, of  the  remnants  of  the  national  militias 
of  different  towns,  and  of  all  parts  of  Spain. 

On  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  dif- 
ferent Spanish  corps-d'armee,  and  the  treasons, 
quickly  succeeding  each  other,  of  the  three 
principal  commanders,  Abisbal,  Murillo,  and 
Ballasteros,    many    of    these    brave    citizens 
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marched  through  the  whole  of  Spain,  every 
where  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  every  where  deceived  by  the  same  want  of 
unity,  of  leaders,  and  of  the  materials  of  war. 
Thus,  at  length,  a  considerable  number  of  them 
found  themselves  assembled  in  Malaga,  with 
the  view  of  trying,  under  Riego's  orders,  a  last 
effort  for  their  safety.  One  small  band  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  by  its  warlike 
appearance,  and  its  resolution.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  national  militia  of  Madrid,  which,  tired  of 
inactivity  in  Cadiz,  and  of  the  incurable  blind- 
ness of  the  Moderados,  (which  appeared  down- 
right treachery  to  them),  had  voluntarily  em- 
barked with  Riego,  in  order  to  conquer  or  die 
with  him.  Whoever  now  looked  upon  those 
sunburnt,  bearded  countenances,  in  which  the 
courage  of  despair  was  mingled  with  the  earnest 
grief  of  the  upright  citizen  for  his  country's  and 
his  own  misfortune — upon  those  figures,  emaci- 
ated by  privations,  and  covered  with  ragged 
uniforms — marching  barefoot,  or  with  only  san- 
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dais  on  their  bleeding  feet,  yet  marching  with  a 
firm  and  close  step  over  the  sharp  rocks, — who- 
ever saw  this,  would  have  scarcely  believed 
that  the  same  men,  only  a  few  months  before, 
lived  in  tranquillity  and  peace  in  the  midst  of 
their  families — respected  citizens,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

(i  What  has  happened  here,  Lieutenant  Ro- 
jas  }"  inquired  Riego,  after  a  pause. 

Rojas  stepped  forward,  and  was  about  to 
report,  in  a  military  manner,  what  had  occurred ; 
but  grief  overcame  him,  and  he  stopped  short, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  corpse  of  the 
lovely  Dolores.  Riego  understood,  however, 
the  connexion,  and  said  aloud  to  himself — 
whilst  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes — et  Ano- 
ther innocent  victim  V 

Meanwhile  his  companions  cast  furious 
glances  at  the  Soldiers  of  the  Faith,  who  were 
their  prisoners,  and  some  voices  cried,  "  Order 
the  dogs  to  be  shot,  general." 

"  They  are  prisoners  of  war,"  said  Riego, 
gravely,  turning  round  to  them. 
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l{  We  cannot  encumber  ourselves  with  pri- 
soners, general.  Shall  we,  then,  let  the  blood- 
hounds run  for  it  ?"  cried  another.  Rojas 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  prisoners  ? 

ee  Let  them  depart,"  said  Riego  angrily. 

(i  Pardon  me,  general,"  remarked  an  officer, 
who  stood  near  him,  "  but  you  are  always  too 
mild,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  unwise." 

"  Down  with  them  \"  interrupted  now  many 
voices  from  amongst  the  soldiers. 

"  Peace !"  commanded  Riego,  with  a  thun- 
dering voice ;  "  they  are  prisoners  of  war,  and 
not  a  hair  of  them  must  be  hurt;  do  you, 
Rojas,  bring  them  along." 

At  this  moment,  Christoval,  who  had  hi- 
therto knelt  motionless  by  the  body,  sprang  up 
from  the  spot.  The  nearest  bystanders  recoiled, 
horror-struck  at  his  appearance.  His  com- 
plexion was  ashy-gray,  his  glance  wild  and 
fierce,  his  face  and  clothing  were  covered 
with  blood,  and  he  himself  bled  from  several 
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wounds.     "  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Cabal- 
leros?"    asked  Christoval  in    a    feeble  voice, 
of  the  officers  who  gazed  at  him  with  surprise. 
"  Have  you  heard  of  Christoval  Moreno  ?  ask 
after  him  in  the  mountains  of  Ronda.     Many 
of  you,  Senores,  have  reason  to  know  me,"  he 
continued,  when  the  wished  for  reply  was  not 
made ;    "I  am  he  who  stabbed  the  Marquis  of 
Penaflores  at  the  fair  of  Mairena.     Is  not  that 
enough  }"  he  asked,  stamping  impatiently  with 
his   foot.      "  The    man   has    deserved   death, 
according    to  the  law — I    know   him   well — " 
said  one  of  Riego's  companions,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  magistrate ; — (i  he  rejected  the  amnesty 
three  times,  and  since  he  denounces  himself, 
there  is  no  help  for  him." 

"  Down  with  him !"  cried  many  horsemen 
of  the  regiment  of  Alcantara.  "  Vengeance  for 
the  Marquis  of  Penaflores  \" 

"  Silence,  there  \"  commanded  Riego,  again ; 
then  turning  to  Christoval,  he  said,  <{  Friend, 
you  must  die — I  can  do  nothing  for  you  \" 
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~<e  God  reward  you,  general !"  said  Chris- 
toval — "  death  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  I  could  thank  you." 

te  Rojas,"  said  Riego,  in  a  grave  tone  of 
command,  turning  towards  him,  "  pick  out  eight 
men,  and  let  him  be  shot."  Riego  now  cast 
one  more  look  upon  the  corpse.  ee  My  poor 
wife,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  to  himself;  then 
recovering  himself,  he  cried,  "  Forward,  friends  ! 
we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose:"  and  he 
galloped  with  his  companions  after  the  co- 
lumn. 

Christoval  now  turned  calmly  to  Father 
Hilario,  and  spoke.  "  Venerable  father, 
will  you  hear  my  confession,  and  absolve 
me?" 

The  old  priest,  who  had  scarcely  re- 
marked what  was  passing  in  his  presence, 
looked  at  him  compassionately,  and  said, 
"  Willingly,  my  son  j  I  fear  you  have  much  to 
answer  for." 
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"  An  angel  prays  for  me,  venerable  fa- 
ther, and  God  will  forgive  me,  for  Christ's 
sake — "  replied  Christoval,  with  a  trembling 
voice. 

Whilst  Rojas  selected  some  marksmen,  and 
arranged  the  departure  of  the  other  prisoners, 
Christoval  prayed  devoutly  with  the  ecclesiastic, 
and  after  he  had  received  absolution,  he  step- 
ped up  to  Antonio,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  him,  he  said,  u  Farewell !  Antonio ! 
God  reward  you  for  all  the  kind  things  you  did 
for  her — you  were  a  good  brother ; — "  then,  tear- 
ing himself  forcibly  away  from  the  sight  of  the 
dead  body,  he  said,  <e  I  am  ready  f  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  soldiers  with  a  firm  step  to  the  other 
side  of  the  square.  There  he  knelt  down,  and, 
with  his  rosary  in  his  hand,  seemed  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  when  the  word  tt  Fire !"  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rojas,  and  Christoval  sank  without 
a  groan  to  the  earth. 

Rojas  took  leave  of  Antonio,  with  a  silent 
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pressure  of  the  hand,  and  conducted  the  other 
prisoners  away. 

In  the  church  of  Loja,  near  the  altar  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa,  the  bodies  of  Christoval  and 
Dolores  repose  in  one  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


CONCLUSION. 

Antonio  reached  Benamexi,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Father  Hilario,  without  further 
opposition.  He  found  his  mother  ill,  and 
the  news  of  Dolores's  death  hurried  her,  in  a 
few  days,  to  the  grave.  She  died  with  the 
tranquillity  of  firm  belief,  and  the  more  cheer- 
fully, since  Father  Hilario  had  succeeded  in 
quieting  her  doubts  upon  the  subject  of  her 
son's  salvation. 

Antonio's  father  was  so  exasperated  at  the 
death  of  his  favourite  son,  Esteban,  that  instead 
of  being  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
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his  daughter  and  his  wife,  the  settled  wrath 
which  he  vented,  not  only  against  the  enemies 
of  his  house,  the  Arredondos,  but  also  with- 
out measure  against  Antonio,  was  increased. 

Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  Antonio 
received  an  order  from  the  spiritual  autho- 
rities, to  repair  to  the  convent  of  Miraflores, 
there  to  do  penance  for  his  earlier  desertion, 
and  to  overcome  his  heretical  errors  by  devotion 
and  pious  reflection.  Antonio  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  matters  to  allow  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  the  mild  expressions  of  this 
order,  which  at  the  same  time  contained  his 
sentence;  but  the  general  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  the  last  events  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness,  had  begotten  in  him  a  sort 
of  dull  indifference  to  his  own  lot ;  so  that  this 
decision  of  his  fate,  to  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  preferred  death  it- 
self, alarmed  him  but  little  :  he  even  sometimes 
panted  for  the  settled  repose  of  a  monastery. 

We  find  him,  then,  again  on  the  road  to  his 
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destination,  at  the  inn  of  Cardenas,  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  and  where  he  arrived, 
after  a  journey  of  some  days,  by  way  of  Ante- 
quera  and  Cordova,  in  company  with  an  eccle- 
siastic of  that  monastery,  and  guarded  by  some 
armed  men.  He  had  witnessed  on  his  road  the 
excesses  of  a  blind  populace,  urged  on  by  fa- 
natical priests  and  revengeful  demagogues ; — on 
one  hand  the  plundered  dwellings  of  the  best 
and  most  respected  citizens — the  owners  them- 
selves dragged  by  the  raging  mob  through  the 
streets — the  prisons  full — bereaved  wives  and 
children ; — on  the  other  hand,  ecclesiastical  and 
lay  festivities,  to  thank  the  Divinity  for  these 
benefits — the  military  pomp  of  the  foreign  vic- 
tors— and  the  disgusting  endeavours  of  venal 
flatterers,  to  unite  the  scanty  laurels  on  the  head 
of  the  leader,  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace 
and  security,  and  to  make  this  single  advantage 
appear  to  counterbalance  the  mass  of  misfortune 
which  his  victory  had  brought  upon  Spain. 
All  these  impressions,  which  were  revived  at 
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every  step,  did  any  thing  but  cheer  Antonio's 
spirit. 

During  the  night  which  he  passed  in  the 
Venta  de  Cardenas,  a  constant  firing  was  heard 
in  the  neighbouring  ravines,  and  on  Antonio's 
inquiring  the  cause,  he  was  answered,  that  pro- 
bably some  dispersed  negros  were  being  hunted 
down.  On  resuming  his  journey  at  break  of 
day,  Antonio  proceeded  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  guard,  accompanied  by  his  ecclesi- 
astical keeper.  They  had  not  advanced  many 
paces  from  the  house,  when  a  low  groaning 
attracted  their  attention,  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered a  dying  man  in  the  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. On  approaching  nearer,  Antonio  recog- 
nised with  difficulty  young  Rojas;  so  much 
had  misery,  hunger  and  thirst,  the  exertions 
of  the  night's  combat,  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  disfigured  the  youthful 
soldier.  He  was  covered  with  rags,  in  which 
one  with  difficulty  recognised  the  shreds  of 
what   had  once  been  a  uniform.      His    naked 
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feet  were  torn  by  thorns  and  sharp  stones, 
and  his  distorted  features  were  covered  with 
deadly  paleness. 

For  God's  sake,   Rojas,'*'   cried  Antonio, 

are  you  wounded  ?" 

"  Water !  water !"  groaned  the  dying  man, 
scarce  audibly. 

The  other  priest,  touched  with  compassion, 
hastened  to  the  house  for  some  water,  and  for 
such  assistance  as  he  could  find. 

(<  Let  me  examine  your  wound,"  said  An- 
tonio, bending  down  to  Rojas ;  "  no  doubt  you 
may  still  be  saved." 

"  Not  the  wound — I  die — from  thirst  and 
hunger  \"  replied  the  other,  faintly ;  "  and, — 
oh  !— all  is  lost !" 

At  this  moment  some  of  Antonio's  escort 
came  up,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  wounded 
man  into  the  house.  Pepita  followed  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  sufferer  by  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  vessel  which  she 
brought  with   her.      After  he   had  drunk,  he 
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seemed  to  recover  himself  for  a  moment.  He 
nodded  thankfully  to  the  girl,  and  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  Pepita,  though  you  do  not  recollect 
me." 

The  girl  then  suddenly  recalled  him  to  mind, 
and  comparing  the  miserable  form  before  her 
with  the  blooming  youth  of  whom  she  perhaps 
had  often  thought  since  their  first  meeting,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  sobbing,  u  Ah, 
holy  mother  of  God !  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man !  that  I  should  see  him  thus  again  !" 

But  whilst  the  men  were  endeavouring  to 
assist  Rojas,  they  discovered  on  his  breast  the 
violet  ribbon  of  the  Comuneros,  with  the 
device  The  Constitution  or  Death!  "It  is  a 
negro  !"  cried  one  of  them,  and  let  him  drop 
heavily  down  again. 

Pepita  implored  the  soldiers  with  tears  that 
they  would  have  pity  upon  the  poor  creature, 
and  she  attempted  herself  to  raise  his  head, 
in  order  to  place  him  in  a  more  easy  position ; 
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but  a  rough  voice  cried  behind  her,  "Back, 
girl — let  him  die  like  a  dog — the  heretic  !  the 
Jew !  he  is  under  the  ban  of  the  church, 
and  whoever  assists  him  shares  in  its  curses." 

The  men  stepped  back,  and  obliged  Antonio 
to  follow  them.  Pepita,  too,  sprang  up  horror- 
struck,  and  turning,  beheld  Father  Francisco, 
who  dragged  her,  with  harsh  threats,  away  from 
the  dying  man. 

At  this  moment  a  cart  approached,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers.  A  man  was  seated  in  it, 
whose  hands  were  bound  behind  him,  like  a 
malefactor.  Antonio  cast  a  look  back  at  him — 
it  was  Riego  !  Rojas  also  recognised  his  gene- 
ral, and  as  the  group  passed  him,  he  suddenly 
raised  himself  up,  and  cried  with  a  last  effort — 
"  Constitution  or  death  V  he  then  sank  back 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  Riego  turned  round,  and 
gazed  at  him  with  a  smile  of  grief ;  while  one  of 
his  escort,  wishing  to  punish  the  proscribed 
cry,  rode  up  to  Rojas,  but  returned  immecli- 
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ately,  saying, — "  He  has  had  enough  already — 
the  dog  is  dead!"  and  the  party  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

Antonio  reached,  in  a  few  days,  the  place  of 
his  destination.  The  door  of  his  cell  closed 
behind  him ;  and  here,  also,  our  mournful 
narrative  concludes. 


THE    END. 
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